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FRANCE AND HER ELECTIONS. 


France has arrived at another crisis. 

It is one of no ordinary importance ; 
and the results which will spring from 
it involve nothing short of the peace 
or war of the whole world. When 
we make use of this language, we do 
so advisedly. Itis not for the purpose 
of rounding a period, or of exciting at- 
tention. If the Conservative cause in 
France shall now be defeated, and if 
Louis Philippe shall be reduced to 
accept for ministers men imposed 
upon him by a majority of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who will then be not 
his ministers, but the ministers of a 
faction:—from that moment there is 
not only an end to the Charta and 
to the Royalty of France, and not only 
will that country then practically be- 
come a republic—but from that hour all 
the friends of propagandism, war, revo- 
lution, anarchy, and mob government, 
will be let loose—and Europe must be 
up and defend herself, from the ag- 
gressions, insults, bad faith, encroach- 
ments, and violence of modern French 
democrats. We propose, in this 
article, to establish by indisputable 
facts the truth of these assertions— 
facts which we have selected from a 
mass of materials, and to which we 
could add at pleasure ; and facts which 
will open the eyes of the most uncon- 
cerned to the present dangerous and 
alarming condition not only of France, 
but of the whole of Europe. The 
. geographical position of France, the 
character of her people, the general 
adoption of her language on the 
Continent, the diffusion of her modern 
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vile literature, the nature of her poli- 
tical institutions, and of the profitless 
experiments she has been making in 
the science of government for the last 
halfcentury, as well as the influence she 
exerts over the leaders of the democratic 
parties of all countries, give an import- 
ance to her movements, and a weight to 
herdecisions, which cannot be too con- 
stantly felt or too frequently referred 
to. We invite, then, the best attention ~ 
of our thinking readers to the follow- 
ing view of the state of France with 
reference to her elections — such 
elections having been resorted to by 
the King of the French as the only and 
last means for preserving the remains 
of a monarchy which can date its 
origin from Pharamond and Clodion, 
Childeric and Clovis. The defeat of 
Louis Philippe is the defeat of the 
French monarchy, and its defeat is 
nothing short of war to the hilt against 
all the monarchical institutions of 
Europe. We approach, then, this sub- 
ject with natural anxiety and just 
alarm; we shall exaggerate nothing 
—but we shall not conceal any facts 
which are calculated to present, in its 
true light, the present situation of the 
country whose decisions and destinies 
must have so powerful an operation 
over the futurity of the whole of Eu- 
rope. 

For the right understanding of this 
momentous question, it is necessary to 
take a rapid review of the events of 
the last nine years. We shall be as 
brief as these events will admit—but 
it is essential to present a resumé, 
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We shall begin with the overthrow of 
the Martignac Ministry, and with the 
appointment of the Polignac Cabinet. 

In 1829, the French Chamber of 
Deputies began that struggle which 
is still going on against the prero- 
gatives of the monarch. The present 
ambassador to the court of St James’s, 
General Sebastiani, was one of the fore- 
most in the opposition then raised 
against the right, conferred by the 
Chartaof Louis X VIII. on the govern- 
ment, of being exclusively entitled to 
proposelaws tothe Chambers. Besides 
this, the communal and departmental 
laws presented in that session by the 
Viscount de Martignac, were so wholly 
changed by the commission appointed 
to examine them, that, had they passed 
in their altered form, there would have 
been some thousands of little republics 
established in the very heart, and over 
the whole surface, of the kingdom of 
France. ‘*‘ We march in the midst 
of anarehy!” eried the eloquent and 
admirable Martignac—but he could 
notgoon. The Chamber of Deputies 
required the monarehy to yield. The 
monarchy refused. The bill was with- 
drawn. A new ministry was named. 
Prince Polignac and his friends were 
ealled on to raise the standard of 
resistance to the encroachments of 
democracy, and to the threats of the 
Extreme Gauche that they would 
ride their horses rough-shod through 
the palaces of kings.’’ The selection 
of the Polignac administration was 
intended to demonstrate, not that 
Charles X. preferred the priests or the 
Jesuits, as some writers have absurdly 
imagined, but simply that the crown 
was well informed as to the character 
of the opposition which had been got 
up, as to the objects proposed by the 
men of the Gauche, and that, being so 
informed, it had come deliberately 
and firmly to the resolution to resist. 
The Polignae Cabinet was not in- 
tended by the King, the royal family, 
er the court, as a cabinet of attack, 
but simply as one of resistance. None 
had the least notion of making the 
Ordinances of July 1830, when that 
cabinet was named,—nor, indeed, till 
long after those associations were 
formed for refusing the payment of 
taxes, which were nothing short of 
open, proclaimed rebellion against 
the Crown, the Chambers, and the 
Charta. The demands made by the 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1829, were 
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unjust, inasmuch as they were anti- 
monarchical; and that at the very 
time when the Charta, so often ap- 
pealed to by all parties, established a 
monarchical form of government in 
the country: Such laws as they re- 
quired would have vested one hun- 
dred thousand small communal repub- 
lics in the French monarchy, by 
erecting communal assemblies, in 
which the affairs of the state were to 
be brought constantly under the dis- 
cussion of the mobocracy. These 
demands originated in a jealousy, if 
not in a hatred, of the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Throne, as guaran- 
teed by the Charta; and it is only 
necessary to refer to the journals and 
pamphlets of that period to be con- 
vinced, that the deputies, journalists, 
and public teachers of the Opposition, 
levelled all their attacks against the 
Throne, the King, the monarchy. 
When the National was prosecu- 
ted, on the 10th March, 1830, for its 
celebrated article, written by Thiers, 
«© Le Rot regne, et ne gouverne pas,” 
it was so prosecuted because the 
article was anti-monarchical. It is 


not true that Prince Polignac either 


hated or feared the press. It is not 
true that Prince Polignac prosecuted 
the French journals either for attacks 
on himself or on his coadjutors ;—the 
prosecutions instituted were only 
against journals, and journalists who 
put forth all the energy of their 
talent and eloquence to excite the 
people to hate and to oppose the rights 
and prerogatives of the Crown. Thus, 
then, the character of the resistance 
of Prince Polignac, up to the period 
of the signing the fatal Ordinances, 
which led to the rising of the Pari- 
sians and the events of July,—was a 
resistance to the anti-monarchical dis- 
positions, tendencies, and acts of the 
Chamber of Deputies, press, and poli- 
tical associations. We will not admit, 
for it is not true, that either Charles 
X. or the Prince de Polignac had 
any idea of curtailing or attackin 

the liberties enjoyed by the Frene 

people, under the Charta of 1814, 
when the Polignac Cabinet was 
formed, To resist encroachment— 
to defend the monarchy—to erect 
barriers against the assaults of demo- 
cracy—were the only objects pro- 
posed ;—and these objects were not 
only praiseworthy but indispensable, 
if merely the semblance of a French 
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monarchy was to be preserved in that 
country. 

It is a favourite opinion with some 
writers, that the opposition to the 
monarchy of Charles X. was founded, 
not on any dislike on the part of the 
Chambers, the press, or the associa- 
tions, to monarchical institutions, but 
to the alleged “ foreign origin” of 
the government of 1814. As this 
error has been widely spread, and as 


its belief by any of our readers would’ 


prevent them from rightly understand- 
ing the real character of the continu- 
ous opposition of the Gauche to the 
monarchy, from 1829 to the very hour 
in which these observations are writ- 
ten; we propose to show the fallacy 
of this statement. It is said that the 
origin of all the opposition to Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., is to be 
found in the fact, that they were 
brought back to France by ‘foreign 
bayonets.” Now, if this were the 
case, the anniversary of such an event 
would necessarily be a day of sadness 
or of silence. No voice would be 
heard to rejoice in its return,—and it 
would be allowed to pass over with- 
out notice, even if expressions of re- 


gret should not escape from both 


magistrates and people. But was this 
really the case? Quite the contrary. 
Let us look at the facts of history — 
and turn to the official record of 
France—the Moniteur. And, in order 
that we may escape from the charge 
of selecting a period of public history 
when the people were most favour- 
ably disposed towards the Crown and 
the government, we will turn to the 
accounts of the proceedings which 
took place on the 12th April, 1830, 
the sixteenth anniversary of the return 
of the Count d’Artois (Charles X.) 
into the capital. Let it be remem- 
bered that, on 12th April, 1830, the 
country was in a state of unparalleled 
agitation—that the address of the 221 
had veen voted—that the King had 
prorogued the session to Ist Septem- 
ber, preparatory to a dissolution,— 
and that from one end of the kingdom 
to the other the Gauche was plotting 
against the government and the mon- 
archy, Yet, on this sixteenth anni- 
versary of the return of the Count 
d’Artois (Charles X.'}) to Paris, we 
read the following account of the 
proceedings of the representatives of 
the various civil and military orders 
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in the state and the country, all con- 
gratulating the King and the nation 
on that very return. 

The first president of the Court of 
Cassation, Count Portalis, accompa- 
nied by all the judges and officers of 
the highest tribunal of the country, 
said,— 

** Sixteen years ago, this very day, 
your Majesty appeared in the midst of 
us. Weary of pursuing, from revolution 
to revolution, after vain phantoms of li- 
berty, France, after having been obliged 
to submit to the yoke of despotism in or- 
der to crush the efforts and disorders of 
anarchy, was reduced to the necessity of 
fighting for her invaded territory. . 
May you, sire, it is the wish of our love, 
during a long series of years, receive the 
tribute of the gratitude of the country 
for the great benefits secured to it by your 
return.” 


Baron Seguier, the president of the 
Royal Court (and the president still), 
accompanied by the judges, the bar, 
and the officers, approached the foot 
of the throne, in April 1830!! and 
said to Charles X.,— 

‘Le lien resserré entre votre majesté 
et la patrie est indestructible ; il garantit 
la grandeur de vos enfans, et la fidelité des 
notres. ‘ 

‘* Sire, vous aimez & étre aimé ; ce 
fit le meilleur moyen du vainqueur de la 
Ligue. ‘Votre royal penchant de famille 
sera comblé outre mesure par nos cceurs 
reconnaissans et devoués.” 


And lest it should be said that this 
was only the language of courtiers ; 
turn to the speech of Count de Chal- 
val, now so popular with even the 
Gauche, and hear what he said, as 
prefect of the department of the Seine, 
representing, on this 16th anniversary 
of the return of the Bourbons, the 
whole population of Paris. 

** As organ of the faithful inhabitants 
of your good city of Paris, we come, on 
the return of this joyous day, to pray you 
to accept the homage of the love, respect, 
and devotedness of all its population.” 

And finally, “ The Society for the 
Protection of Agriculture’ came with 
its offering of grateful recolleetion on 
the 16th anniversary of the entry of the 
Bourbons “ with foreign bayonets ;” 
and no language could be more loyal 
or respectful. The King replied, 

‘‘ The souvenirs which you recall to 
my mind produce, I assure you, the live- 
Hiest satisfaction ; rendered, as they are, 
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-more lively by the fact, that I see the 
country tranquil and happy, and agri- 
culture flourishing in all my kingdom. A 
king—a father—how can he desire any 
thing else than the happiness of his chil- 
dren ?”’ 

Had the Chamber of Deputies been 
sitting at the period of the anniversary 
in question, its members likewise 
would have appeared at the Tuileries 
to express their gratitude and love. 
All classes and ranks were represented 
on the return of the 12th April of 
every year—and all vied with each 
other in declaring that such anniver- 
saries were to them the source of un- 
feigned delight. It is not true, that 
only official representatives, paid func- 
tionaries, or persons attached to the 
court made these declarations : no, all 
classes sent their deputations to the 
palace, to assure the King that the re- 
membrance of the day on which the 
Bourbons returned to the capital gave 
them unqualified satisfaction. It can- 
not be, then, that the “ foreign 


origin” of the events of 1814, and the 
return of the Bourbons to France 
with foreign bayonets, were the rea- 
sons why, in 1830, the majority of the 


Chamber of Deputies, the po and 
the associations, sought to destroy the 
prerogatives and rights of the Throne, 
and to reduce it to a state of depend- 
ence on 100,000 communal republics. 

We contend, then, Ist, That the 
Government of France, as established 
by the Charta of 1814, was that of a 
limited manarchy ; 2d, That the mass 
of the people not merely adopted, but 

preferred that form of government ; 
3d, That the people had no aversion 
to the Bourbons, from the fact that, 
in 1814, they were replaced on the 
throne of their ancestors by foreign 
bayonets; 4th, That a faction in the 
country, and a majority of forty in the 
Chamber of Deputies, began, in 1829, 
its attacks on the rights and preroga- 
tives of the crown; and, 5th, That 
now, in 1839, this same faction, joined 
by others, after having stripped the 
throne of some of the most valuable 
of its prerogatives, as possessed by the 
eldest branch of the House of Bour- 
bon, is now engaged in bringing about 
the state of things years ago described 
by M.. Roger Collard, in one of his 
admirable speeches. 


** The day that the Government shall 
. only exist by the will of the majority of the 
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Chamber; the day that it shall be estab- © 
lished as a fact, that the Chamber may 
repulse the ministers of the King, and 
impose on him others who shall be the 
ministers of the Chamber, and not the 
ministers of the King ;—the day that this 
shall arrive, there will not-only be an end 
of the Charta, but of our royalty—of that 
independent royalty which protected our 
fathers, and from which alone France has 
received all that she ever possessed of li- 
berty and of happiness. . . . On that day, 
France will be a republic; and yet the 
Charta wills that we remain a monarchy.” 


Yet this very M. Roger Collard 
took up to Charles X., and read to 
him an address, which attacked, in the 
name of the “ majority of the Cham- 
ber,” this very prerogative of the 
King, which, only a few months pre- 
viously, he had defended with so much 
of truth and eloquence! This address 
—this attack—led to the ordinances 
of July and to the Revolution; and 
now; nine years afterwards, the very 
same attacks are renewed against 
Louis Philippe, although some of the 
most valuable rights and prerogatives 
of the crown, as enjoyed under the 
Charta of 1814, were repealed by the 
Charta of 1830. 

Thelanguage and conduct of Charles 
X. did not justify the aversion felt by 
the majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to the influence of the crown. 
Though that amiable prince insisted 
on the importance of the great prin- 
ciple of legitimacy to the stability of 
the political institutions of France, yet * 
his language was always mild, pater- 
nal, and benignant. Does he reply 
to the president of the Court of Cas- 
sation? he says,— 

** L’amour que les Frangais ont con- 
servé pour la race de leurs rois est, j’ose 
le dire, ce qui constitue leur force et. ce 
qui consolidera 4 jamais leur bonheur. La 
légitimité, et je puis en parler moi-méme, 
car il n’y a pas la de merite personnel, la 
légitimité a ce caractére distinctif, que 
l'interet méme des peuples en fait la force 
et assure le succes de ses efforts: je, l'ai 
bien éprouvé lors de mon entrée dans 
Parma." 

Does he speak to the Court of Ac- 
compts? he says,— 

“© Uniquement occupé du bonheur de 
mon peuple, j’espere parvenir a le con- 
solider; mon veeu le plus cher c’est que 
Ja posterité puisse bénir mon nom.” 


Does he address the citizens of 
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Paris, through their organ the Count 
de Chalval? he says,— 


‘* Tous mes efforts tendront comme ils 
ont tendu jusqu’ ici 4 consolider d'une 
maniére indestructible le bonheur des 
Frangais.” 


Does he publish a proclamation to 
all France, and call on the electors to 
do their duty,—hear the mild and 
moderate language he makes use of, 
in June 1830, on the eve of the gene- 
ral elections :— 


‘© La derniére Chambre des Deputés a 
méconnu mes intentions. J'avais droit de 
compter sur son concours pour faire le 
bien que je meditais: elle me l’a refusé ! 
Comme pére de mon peuple, mon cceur 
s’en est affligé; comme roi, j’en ai été 
offensé: j'ai prononcé la, dissolution de 
cette Chambre. 

** Maintenir la Charte constitutionelle 
et les institutions qu’ elle a fondées, a été, 
et sera toujours, le but de mes efforts. 


‘€ Mais pour atteindre ce but, je dois 


exercer librement, et faire respecter, les 
droits sacrés qui sont l’apanage de ma 
couromne. 

** C'est en eux qu’est la garantie du 
repos public, et de vos libertés. La nature 
du gouvernement serait alterée si de cou- 
pables atteintes affaiblissaient.mes prero- 
gatives; et je trabirais mes sermens, si je 
le souffrais. 

** C’est votre Roi qui vous le demande ; 
c’est un pére que vous appelle. Remplissez 
vos devoirs ; je saurai remplir les miens.” 


Does the King open the Session on 
the 2d March, 1830,—what does he 


say? Why, he points out, in mea- 
sured and constitutional, though firm 
and decided language, the attaeks 
which are made against the Crown, 
the royal prerogatives, the rights of 
the throne,—the monarchy itself. 

‘© Messieurs— Le premier besoin de mon 
cccur est de. voir la France heureuse et 
respectée, developper toutes les richesses 
de son sol et de son industrie, et jouir en 
paix des institutions dont j'ai la ferme 
volonté de consolider le bienfait. 
Charte a placé les libertés publiques sous 
la sauve-garde des droits de ma couronne: 
ces droits sont sacrés: mon devoir envers 
mon peuple est de les transmettre intacts 
a mes successeurs.” 


In all this there is nothing that is 
not constitutional, liberal, and wise, 
at the same time that it is monarchical 
and paternal. But yet this language 
did not satisfy the faction—did not 
content the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies—did not appease the irri- 
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tation and excitement of the revolu- 
tionary party, but, on the contrary, 
appeared to act asa stimulant to them 
to cry, with even more fervour and 
zeal,‘ France has the right to govern 
herself ;”’ and it is precisely the same 
cry, in precisely the same words, 
which is uttered to-day. After nine 
years of agitation, civil war, regicide, 
insurrections, prevotal courts, states 
of siege, and then amnesty, order, 
prosperity, and peace, the National 
still exclaims, as it did when Thiers 
was one of its editors,—‘* The first 
and great idea of the first French Re- 
volution was, the right of France to 
govern herself. This same idea has 
been constantly kept in view; and 
now; in 1839, France again returns to 
it, and asks why she is not competent 
to govern herself?” 

As Charles X. was attacked, in 1829 
and 1830, for naming an administra- 
tion in which he had confidence, so is 
Louis Philippe forthe same proceeding 
attacked now. As Charles X., in 1830, 
was accused of having the intention 
of establishing an absolute monarchy, 
and of getting rid of the Charta, so is 
Louis Philippe now. As Charles X., in 
1830, was supported by the property, 
character, and aristocracy of the coun- 
try, so is Louis Philippe now; with the 
melancholy exception, indeed, that the 
peerage is no longer hereditary, and 
that some of the oldest families of 
France have refused to identify them- 
selves with the Crown. As the jour- 
nals and factions in 1830, with the 
Agier defection, and the Chateau- 
briand defection too, insisted that 
the attacks then made on the royal 
authority and prerogatives were not 
against the monarchy, but only 
against the ministers:—so now, in 
1839, the Guizot and De Bro- 
glie, the Soult and the Persil defec- 
tions, make use of the same language 
—and vow that all they do “ is forthe 
good of the Crown, and out of pure 
love to the reigning dynasty.” As the 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1830, voted 
that address of the 221, to which we 
shall hereafter have occasion to refer 
—sothe Chamber of Deputies, in 1839, 
voted, within four or five votes, para- 
graphs quite as strong; and sentiments 

uite as anti-monarchical. - As the 
hamber of 1830 discussed the right 
of Charles X.:to name and maintain 
his own ministers—so the Chamber of 


- 1839 accused one of the three powers 
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of the state (always so alluding to it 
as to make it quite clear which of the 
three was intended), of attempts to 
overthrow the other two powers, and 
to destroy the constitutional character 
of the existing monarchy. As the 
Lafayettes and Corcelles, Audry de 
Puiraveans, and Dupont de L’Eurés 
of 1830 joined with the Sebastianis, 
Gautiers, Schonens, and Charles Du- 
pins of that period, in forming a coa- 
LITION against the court and the 
Crown —so in the present day, the 
Garnier Pages, Lafittes, Aragos, and 
Cormenins of the Chamber, are joined 
by the Periers, the Guizots, the Per- 
sils, the Duchatels, and the Thiers’s 
—and another coairion is forming 
against the French monarchy. It is 
not a coalition against Count Molé, as 
we shall prove hereafter, but against 
Louis Philippe as King, and because 
he is King ; which coalition would be 
formed against any other king, what- 
ever might be his name or character, 
simply because he was king. 

There is no reliance to be placed on 
French assurances, and no confidence 
to be reposed in even French con- 
duct. Look at the language, as pub- 


lished in the official and other records, 


which was made use of to Charles X. 
and to the royal family, even up to the 
period of the Revolution. Did the 
King appear at the Chamber? He 
was received with shouts of “ Vive le 
Roi!’’ Did his majesty receive con- 
gratulatory addresses on occasion of 
the capture of Algiers? They were 
full of protestations of devotedness to 
the monarchy. Did the Duke d’An- 
gouléme journey to Marseilles, Tou- 
lon, and the south of France, to super- 
intend the departure of the Algiers 
expedition? Every where the air re- 
sounded with the eries of “ Vive le 
Dauphin! Vive le Roi! Vivent les 
Bourbons!” At Aix, the co-citizens 
of the republican Thiers, who was at 
that very moment labouring in the 
National of 1830 to overthrow the mo- 
narchy, were so loud in their demon- 
strations of affected loyalty, that there 
seemed exaggeration in their zeal, 
whilst the procureur-general said— 
«* Ce jourest beau pour nous, monseig- 
neur; et les acclamations d’une po- 
pulation fidéle montrent toujours a 
votre altesse royale comment les pro- 
, Vengaux savent aimer leur roi.” At 
Marseilles, the prefect, in the midst 
-of the citizens, exclaimed—« Monseig- 
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neur, la France est bien heureuse ; 
son Dauphin, comme son Roi, ont un 
cceur d'or et un corps de fer.” When 
the fleet sailed for Algiers, the cries, 
Vive le Roi! and Vive le Dauphin! 
were so often repeated, and so loud, 
that a correspondent of that period 
wrote word, though himself a royalist, 
‘* that the enthusiasm was almost ex- 
cessive,” and the crews of the veasel 
sailed from the port with yet “seven” 
and * seven times seven more cheers.” 
When the Duke d’Angouléme ap- 
peared at Lyons, the Academy of 
Sciences, Belles Lettres, and the Fine 
Arts, undertook to address him; and 
the following is a specimen of the lan- 
guage they adopted towards a family, 
whom three months afterwards they 
tranquilly beheld expelled from France 
by 93 deputies out of a Chamber 
of 450 :—** Oui, Monseigneur, nous 
croyons que la liberté ne peut exister 
qu’avee l’ordre — que l'ordre n'a 
d’autre guarantie qu'un pouvoir fort 
et protecteur—que le pouvoir n’est fort 
quautant qu'il est stable, et que la 
stabilité est inseparable de la Jégiti- 
mité. C’esta la royauté, Monseig- 
neur, que les communes durent leurs 
franchises ; c’est 4 la royauté légi- 
time que nous devons la Charte ; c’est 
elle qui la main tiendra; e’est elle 
seule que peut la maintenir; et 
ce n'est qu’a l’abri des droits sacrés et 
imprescriptibles du trone que fleurir- 
ont les libertés publiques.’’ Did the 
Duchess d’ Angouléme proceed, evenin 
July 1830, to the baths of Viehy for her 
health ? Every where she was received 
with shouts of “ Vivent les Bour- 
bons !”” Whenever she appeared in 
public, the people were in transports 
of joy—and even up to the 13th July, 
the inhabitants of Lyons professed 
their ardent loyalty at the inaugura- 
tion of the portrait of the’King. As 
to the addresses presented to Charles 
X. by all classes, on occasion of the 
conquest of Algiers, they were so com- 
plimentary as to be fulsome: and could 
the French have been believed, no 
people could be more loyal, or more 
monarchical. And yet, this very 
Count Portalis, this very Baron Se- 
guier, these very same public func- 
tionaries who stimulated the King, 
by their speeches and addresses, to 
arm himself with the power vested in 
him by the Charta, and to “ save the 
monarchy,” but a few weeks after- 
wards reproached him for complying 
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with their insidious counsels, and were 
the first and foremost to hail the new 
King of the French. It has often 
been asked, who would have thought, 
that those who on the 18th of July, 
crowded the Tuileries, and almost the 
Carrousel, to congratulate the monarch 
that the white flag of the Bourbons 
floated on the palace of the Cassauba, 
would, on the 28th of the same month, 
aid in tearing it down, from one end 
of the French dominions to another, 
and place in its stead the tricoloured 
banner of the Revolution ? Why, those 
only would have believed it to be pos- 
sible, who knew the French character, 
and who were aware that no reliance 
could be placed in them. When they 
professed loyalty, they were not loyal. 
When they vowed an eternal grati- 
tude to their princes, they did not feel 
what they professed. When they 
shouted at the opera, Vive le Roi! 
on occasion of the news from Africa, 
they uttered a lying ery; and when 
the 221 deputies assured the King of 
their devotion to his family, his person, 
and his prerogatives, they pronounced, 
in the face of Heaven and of the 
world, one of the most audacious 
falsehoods which the pages of sacred 
or profane history have ever recorded. 

It is not true that the Ordinances of 
Charles X. were the occasion of this 
change. Itis not true that it was his 
fault that their loyalty, or professed 
loyalty, at the commencement of the 
month, was changed into animosity 
and rebellion at its close. It is not 
true that these Ordinances were the 
occasion of their defection. If Prince 
Polignac had taken the necessary mea- 
sures for maintaining the peace of the 
capital, and had maintained it ; if, in- 
stead of the Ordinances being abolish- 
ed, they had been rendered availing 
by military measures ; if rebellion had 
been put down, and the cause of resist- 
ance had been successful, this Count 
Portalis, this Baron Seguier, these 
public functionaries, would have talk- 
ed of the “* wisdom of the Crown,” and 
ofthe “inherent rights of the mon- 
archy ;” and they would have remain- 
ed the most faithful and devoted ser- 
vants of the reigning dynasty, When 
the Ordinances first appeared—what 
said these very men, both in private 
and in publie? **The King can do 
no wrong!’ When the next day there 
was some display of resistance, but 
very feeble and partial—they said, 
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‘rebellion is never lawful!’ When, 
on the Wednesday, the resistance in. 
creased in proportion to the feebleness 
of the government, they said “ nous 
verrons!”’ On the Thursday, they 
hid themselves; and on the Friday, 
when the conflict was over, and their 
places were in danger, they exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ The ordinances were a flagrant 
violation of the Charta—and the Re- 
volution was just and legal.” Nor 
was the conduct of the mass of the peo- 
ple one whit more honest. Out of the 
thirty-three millions of people, mest 
assuredly thirty-two millions waited 
till all was over, and till Louis Phi- 
lippe had actually taken the oath to 
the new Charta, before they pronoun- 
ced an opinion. If Charles X., instead 
of signing the act of abdication at 
Rambouillet, had retired with his body 
guard and troops to the west of France 
—had divided the country into two 
great camps, and had expressed his de- 
termination to maintain his ground ; 
out of thirty-three millions of people, 
more than thirty-one would have been 
as silent as the grave. They would 
have waited the result. The winner 
would have been their idol—the con- 
queror their god. 

And what is the reason of all this 
fickleness, this uncertainty, this evi- 
dent want of principle? The reasons 
are twofold. First; moral; and se- 
cond, political. First, moral. The 
French are destitute of fixed moral 
principles. We speak of the mass 
when we say this, and not of the splen« 
did exceptions, which we should be the 
first to acknowledge and to record. 
But we speak of the mass ; and of the 
mass we affirm that they are not. mo- 
ral. They have not high moral prin- 
ciples—they do not set up great moral 
standards — they have no belief in 
themselves or in others—they are, for 
the most part, wholly irreligious, not 
only not being Protestants, but also 
not being Papists. They do not be- 
lieve in Providence. They have in- 
distinct notions of a hereafter. They 
have not a hatred to falsehood. They 
adopt the doctrine of “ expediency" 
as arule of conduct. They applaud 
the successful, no matter by what 
means he has obtained success. They 
cultivate adroitness, tact, cleverness, 
in their children, rather than virtue 
and religion. They have, therefore, 
no confidence in the duration of any 
thing—neither of their government, 
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nor of the throne, nor of the laws or 
institutions of the country. As all is 
chance, luck, hazard, with them—so 
they are prepared for any change, and 
are surprised at none. The second is 
a political reason. The French of the 
present day have seen so many 
changes, and been used to so many 
forms of government, that they are not 
attached to any. They have seen the 
Old Monarchy, the Republic, the Em- 
pire, the Restoration, the Revolution, 
the Restoration re-restored: and they 
have talked, gone to the cafés, stalk- 
ed on the Boulevards, lounged in the 
Tuileries, read the journals, wondered, 
gaped, stared, and been amused at all. 
They have seen so much of every 
thing, that they are prepared for all 
changes, and are resolved on amus- 
ing and enjoying’ themselves, happen 
what will. They are not attached to 
any but one idea—and that is, the ori- 
ginalidea of the First Revolution, hand- 
ed down from year to year—which is 
this—THAaT FRANCE SHOULD GOVERN 
HERSELF. How? subject to what re- 


strictions? by what laws ?—they know 
not—and care not; but somehow or 
other, * France is to govern herself.” 
This is the only one of their principles 


which can be called hereditary. 

It is a singular and a striking fact, 
but a fact about which there can be 
no dispute, that the French always oc- 
cupy themselves most -about politics, 
and prepare to introduce changes and 
effect revolutions, in the days of their 
prosperity. When trade is bad and 
commerce low, when manufactures 
are in a state of stagnation and pub- 
lic credit has greatly fallen, when the 
working-classes are starving, when the 
looms are unemployed, when the 
shops are deserted, and misery and 
want are staring the population in their 
faces—then the French rouse them- 
selves, cry for “‘ Order,” support the 
government, put down anarchy, and 
rally round those who are the Con- 
servatives of the day. Soon, trade im- 
proves, because confidence returns— 
soon, public credit rises, because pri- 
vate individuals feel assured—and, in a 
very little time, the poverty and wretch- 
edness of the past are forgotten in 
the affluence and comfort of the hour. 
That moment is precisely the one 
when the French turn to politics! 
When the shopkeeper ean close his 
shop at teno’clock at night, because 
his receipts have been abundant ; when 
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on a Sunday he no longer keeps his 
place of business open all day, as he 
did formerly, because trade was bad, 
and he strained every nerve to scrape 
together all he could from the pub- 
lic, but, on the contrary, shuts up 
‘his establishment, and rushes with his 
wife and children to Versailles, or St 
Germains, or to the environs of the 
great towns and cities he inhabits ; 
when he has leisure to read the jour- 
nals—play at billiards in the morn- 
ing, go to the theatre in the evening — 
and yet find his receipts sufficient, and 
more than enough to satisfy all his 
desires ; then he will talk of politics, 
of the treaties of Vienna, of the neces- 
sity for extending the frontiers of 
France, of the progress of absolutist 
principles, of the necessity for war, of 
the past glory of his country, and will 
aid the first man, or the first club 
which may invite him, to get up some 
anti-monarchicatmovement, having for 
its avowed object, to “ keep the Crown 
within its just and constitutional li- 
mits ’—but having for its read object, 
the destruction of monarchical influ- 
ence, and the overthrow of monarchical 
rights and monarchical prerogatives. 
As confirmatory of the truth of these 
observations, let us look back to the 
state of the country in question in 
1830, prior to the Revolution ; and let 
us also examine its late condition pre- 
vious to the deplorable coalition which 
has been formed against Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

The Count de Chalval, who is now 
one of the idols of the liberal party, 
though then he belonged to the Centre 
Droit, and was Minister of Finance, 
thus described, at the end of his long 
and magnificent report as to the state of 
the finances of France, in March 1830, 
the general situation of the treasury 
and the country :— 


** Le tableau que je viens de mettre 
sous les yeux de votre Majésté, pour lui 
exposer dans toutes ses partes la situation 
des finances de |’etat, ne presente que des 
resultats satisfaisans sur le passé, et plus 
favorables encore pour. l’avenir. Jamais 
aucun peuple n’a recuelli des avantages 
plus precieux et plus prompts que ceux 
dont la France a commencé 4 jouir depuis 
le retour de ses souverains légitimes ; 
jamais aucune nation n’a été appelée a de 
plus belles destinées que celles que pre- 
pare encore la sollicitude royale ala re-. 
connaissance publique. Tous les efforts 
se reuniront desormais 4 ceux du “souve~ 
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rain pour conserver les bienfaits d’un gou- 
vernement qui a fondé la prosperité de la 
France, et qui doit satisfaire chaque jour 
davantage 4 ses nouveaux besoins et a 


ses plus chéres espérances, ” . 


There was nothing excessive or ex- . 


aggerated in this language, for France 
in 1829 and 1830 was in a state of 
almost unparalleled prosperity. The 
funds were high—the three per cents 
were at 84—-money was abundant— 
the taxes were, paid with the utmost 
regularity—the indirect taxes for the 
three first months of 1830 presented 
an augmentation of 1,846,000 francs 
over those received for the first three 
months of 1829, notwithstanding a 
considerable reduction in the duties 
on all sorts of ‘ boissons” —the ma- 
nufactories of France were all in full 
employ—the workmen of Lyons, St 
Etienne, Weelhausen, Lisle, &c. &c., 
were all well occupied, and abundant- 
ly provided for—the shopkeepers and 
tradesmen of the towns and cities were 
increasing in riches every month—and 
the agricultural and rural districts had 
no reason to do otherwise than rejoice. 
Indeed, the agricultural societies ad- 
dressed the King on more than one 
occasion, and acknowledged, with ap- 
parent gratitude at least, the advan- 
tages they had derived from peace 
and from a paternal government. But 
better than all this is the testimony 
of the 221 deputies themselves. Even 
these men, with all their factious ten- 
dencies, and anti-monarchical disposi- 
tions, were obliged to render the fol- 
lowing testimony to the then material 
happiness of the country : 


‘** Sire, le peuple chérit et respecte 
votre autorité. Quinze ans de paix et de 
liberté qu il doit 4 votre auguste frére et 
a vous, ont profondement enraciné dans 
son coeur sa reconnaisance qui l’attache 4 
votre royale famille; sa raison murie par 
l'experience et par la liberté des discus- 
sions, lui dit que c’est surtout en matiére 
d’autorité que l'antiquité de la possession 
est le plus saint de tous les titres, et. que 
zest’ pour son bonheur autant que pour 
votre glorie, que les siécles ont placé votre 
trone dans une region inaccessible aux 
orages.” 


And yet the very men who penned 
these lines, in which they admitted on 
the one hand the immense advantages 
_ conferred on France. by fifteen years 
.of Bourbon government; and who, 
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on the other hand, protested their con- 
viction, that an hereditary monarchy, 
with all its rights and prerogatives, 
was essential to the happiness and 
repose of France, had formed a coa- 
LITION to destroy the power of the 
Crown, and to reduce it to that state 
of helplessness and dependence de- 
scribed by Roger Collard in the ex- 
tract we have already given. 

That which was true of 1830 is 
true likewise now. For several years 
after the Revolution of Paris, and the 
silent acquiescence of France in those 
events, the country was reduced to a 
state of misery and wo, little short of 
bankruptcy on the one hand, and of 
anarchy on the other. There was lit- 
tle or no commerce. There was only 
a trade in articles of necessity. For 
articles of luxury there was no de- 
mand. Shops were shut up by thou- 
sands, for want of business. Failures 
were of daily occurrence. The funds 
fell with rapidity. Landed property 
declined at the same time. Multi- 
tudes of the best families emigrated. 
The army became insubordinate. The 
press was licentious. The stage was 
grossly immoral. All religion was 
persecuted. The priests were drewn- 
ed, or driven from their cures. Pro- 
pagandism triumphed at noon-day. 
Republicanism stalked abroad in tire 
presence of royalty. The throne was 
insulted. The juries refused to con- 
demn. Civil war raged in many pro- 
vinces. A patriotic loan was proposed 
to meet the exigencies of the state. 
The Chambers had no longer any in- 
fluence over the public mind. And 
anarchy and ruin stared all men in the 
face. At length the country became 
weary of misery, of concessions, and 
of crime—and the laws of September 
1835, were passed in spite of all the 
threats, menaces, and curses of the 
democratic party. From September 
1835, to September 1838, the country 
has been rapidly, most rapidly impro- 
ving. The: capital is embellished— 
the cities and towns are. beautified— 
the roads are ameliorated—new canals 
have been formed—every branch of 
trade, manufacture, and commerce, 
has been decupled in amount and im- 
provement—the regicide has been si- 
lenced—the factious has been reduced 
to order—the provinces are silent and 
submissive—and general prosperity is 
so. evident and great, that even. the 
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Coalition was compelled to acknow- 
ledge, in the address which it prepared 
to be presented to Louis Philippe, that 
the prosperity of the nation was indis- 
putable. The amnesty which was grant- 
ed by the advice of Count Molé has 
succeeded— Louis Philippe can leave 
his palace and appear in public with- 
out risk to his life—and emeutes and 
insurrections are now only matters of 
history. This was the state of things 
when, in the autumn of last year, the 
Coalition was formed by the chiefs 
of the four leading opposition parties, 
by their journals, and by their agents, 
to oppose what was called the exi- 
gencies of the Crown—to restrain 
what was called the dominating power 
of Louis Philippe—but, in truth, to de- 
prive the King of the rights and pre- 
rogatives which belong to him—which 
were conferred on him by the Charta 
he swore to defend—and which he has 
invariably adopted as the rule of his 
conduct. That Charta is too monar- 
chical for the Coalition; and still 
the cry is heard of “ France is able 
to govern herself !!”’ 

But we have said that the Coalition 
is now, as was the Coalition in 1829, 
averse to the force, restraint, and order 
of a monarchy. How do we prove it? 
First of all, let us look at the address 
of the 221 in 1830; second, at the al- 
terations made in the Charta of 1814 
by the Coalition of 1830; third, at 
some of the leading restraints imposed 
on the new royalty at, and since 1830 ; 
and, fourth, at the complaints now 
made against Louis Philippe by the 
Coalition of 1839, based, as they all 
are, on the aversion of the Coalition to 
a monarchy. 

First, Let us look at the address of 
the 221 in 1830. Who prepared it? 
M. Etienne, the then and present con- 
ductor of the Constitutionnel, who was 
also charged, in 1839, to prepare the 
late projected address to Louis Phi- 
lippe ; M. Dupin, then one of the 
leaders of the Coalition, and now the 
same; M. Keratry, of precisely the 
same opinions as the two first named ; 
M. Dupontde I’ Eure, one of the leaders 
of the Revolution of July, the first 
Minister of Justice appointed by the 
provisional government of the barri- 
cades, and a republican; Count Se- 
bastiani, whose report on the Depart- 
mental Bill had led to the final over- 
throw of the Martignac cabinet; M. 
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Gautier, of the same category as Count 
Sebastiani ; and Count de Sade, Count 
de Preissac, and the Baron Lepelletier 
d’Aubray. Two to one were anti- 
monarchical—and the parts they after- 
wards played, at and since the Reyo- 
lution of July, fully justify us in this 
assertion. And what was the charge 
made against the King or his minis- 
ters? Against the King, that he had 
named such a ministry as he thought 
necessary to resist the encroachments 
of democracy: against the ministers, 
that they did not belong to the Re- 
volution ! In spite of all the ambiguity 
of the address of the 221, this was the 
sum total ofits charges. But had not 
the King the right, under the Charta 
of 1834, to name his own ministers ? 
Undoubtedly. And had the ministers 
resorted to acts, or proposed measures, 
in 1830, when the address of the 221 
was voted, which the Chamber had 
disapproved? Just the reverse—as 
the following resumé and extracts from 
that address will prove :— 

The affairs of the East had taken a 
favourable turn, and peace had been 
assured in Turkey. The address of 
the 221 congratulated the King on this 
result, 

Greece had just been erected into an 
independentstate by the joint measures 
of France, England, and Russia, and 
the address felicitated the Throne at 
such a result. 

The affairs of Portugal the King 
had undertaken to endeavour to ar- 
range, and the address approved his 
decision. 

Algiers had been taken by the troops 
under Marshal Bourmont, and the ad- 
dress said—* Sire, toutes les fois qu'il 
s’agira de defendre la dignité de votre 
couronne et de proteger le commerce 
Frangais, vous pourrez compter sur |’ 
appui de votre peuple autant que sur 
son courage.” 

The speech announced Jaws to im-: 
prove the condition of half-pay officers 
—to ameliorate the administration of 
justice—to put on a new footing the 
sinking fund and the public debt—and 
the address declared that, for all these 
measures, his majesty entitled himself 
to the gratitude of his people. 

What, then, was the meaning, the 
real secret meaning, of the following 
termination to that address? The an- 
swer will present itself to the mind of 
every honourable man, and every in- 
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telligent reader—it was this, “‘ France 
is able to govern herself; and, there- 
fore, does not allow her King to choose 
any other ministers than those whom 
we shall nominate or approve. 


** Cependant, sire, au milieu des senti- 
mens unanimes de respect et d’affection 
dont votre peuple vous entoure, il se 
manifeste dans les esprits une vive in- 
quietude, qui trouble la securité dont la 
France avait commencé 4 jouir—altere les 
sources de sa prosperité—et pourrait, si 
elle se prolongeait, devenir funeste 4:son 
repos—notre conscience, notre honneur, 
nous imposent le devoir de vous en de- 
voiler la cause. Sire, la Charte que nous 
devons a la sagesse de votre auguste pre« 
decesseur, et dont votre Majésté a la 
ferme volonté de consolider le bienfait, 
consacra, comme un droit, L INTERVENTION 
DU PAYS DANS LA DELIBERATION DES INTE 
RETS PuBLics. Cette intervention devait 
étre, elle est en effet, indirecte, sagement 
mesurée circonscrite dans des limites ex- 
actement tracées, et que nous ne suffrirons 
jamais que l'on ose tenter de franchir ; 
mais elle est positive dans son resultat, car 
elle fait du concours permanent des vues 
politiques de votre gouvernment avec les 
veeux de votre peuple la condition indis- 
pensable dela marche reguliere des affaires 
publiques. Sire, notre loyauté, notre 
devouement, nous condamnent A vous dire 
QUE CE CONCOURS N’EXISTE PAS. Une de- 
fiance injuste des sentimens et de la raison 
de la. France, est aujoure’hui la pensée 
fundamentale de l’administration. Votre 
peuple s’en afflige, parce qu'elle est mena- 
cante pour ses libertés. 

. 7 . ° . . . . 

‘‘ Entre ceux qui méconnaissant une 
nation si calme, si fidele, et nous qui, avec 
une conviction profonde, venons deposer 
dans votre sein les douleurs de tout un 
peuple jaloux de l’estime et de la confiance 
de son Roi, que Ja haute sagesse de votre 
Majésté prononce! Les royales preroga- 
tives ont placé dans ses mains les moyens 

’ @assurer entre les pouvoirs de l'etat cette 
harmonie constitutionnelle, premiere et 
nécessaire condition de la force du Tréne 
et de la grandeur de la France.” 


In spite of all the ambiguity of these 
phrases, the meaning was obvious to all 
—and was clear to the penetrating eye 
of the monarch. He saw that his pre- 
rogatives were now openly attacked, 
and that he must assert their import- 
ance and integrity, or virtually abdi- 


cate the throne. 

our readers. 
As the preparations for the Revolu- 

tion of 1830 were anti-monarchical, so 


The rest is known to 
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were the measures which it adopted 
and the changes which it made. 

Let us compare, second, the Chartas 
of 1814 and 1830, and it will be ob- 
vious that the alterations made were 
all anti-monarchical. The fourteenth 
article of the Charta of 1814 declared 
—‘* The King is to be the chief su- 
preme of the state, to command the 
forces by sea and by land, to declare 
war, to make treaties of peace and al- 
liances of commerce, to name all those 
who are employed in the public admi- 
nistration, and to make all regulations 
and ordinances necessary for the exe- 
cution of the laws and the security of 
the state.” This clause was struck out 
of the Charta of 1830, as too mo- 
narchical, and another substituted in 
its place. 

The preamble to the Charta of 
1814 was monarchical. It was ef- 
faced from the Charta of 1830; and 
the triumph of democracy recorded 
in its stead. 

The nomination of the peers by the 
King to their hereditary titles, and the 
existence of an hereditary peerage, 
were monarchical facts and institutions 
—but the Charta of 1830 altered their 
character, and they exist no longer. 
The King of the French to-day can- 
not name even a peer for life, unless 
he shall belong to certain categories 
established by an act of parliament. 

The Charta of 1830 annulled the 
creation of peers made during the reign 
of Charles X. This was the most anti- 
monarchical of all the acts of the Re- 
volution, for those peers had been 
legally and constitutionally named, 
and possessed all the required qualifi- 
cations. 

The Charta of 1814 placed in the 
hands of the King, as the chief of the 
state, the management, direction, and 
interests of the army and navy. The 
Charta of 1830 provided that a mili- 
tary code should in future usurp the 
rights and prerogatives of the throne. 

The Charta of 1814 established that 
connexion of the church with the 
state which exists in all monarchies ; 
the Charta of 1830 abolished this 
connexion. The Charta of 1814 con- 
ferred on the King alone the right of 
proposing new laws. The Charta of- 
1830 extended this power to King, 
peers,.and deputies. 

The Charta of 1814 consecrated the 
secresy of the sittings of the Upper 
House, as essential sometimes to the 
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stability of the throne and to its de- 
fence in time of danger. The Charta 
of 1830 threw open the doors of the 
peers as well as of the deputies. 

The Charta of 1814, and the laws 
which it gave rise to, authorized the 
Crown to grant pensions to poor peers 
who had been deprived of their estates 
by the first French Revolution, and 
had no other adequate means of exis- 
tence. The Revolution of 1830 ab- 
rogated this power, and stripped the 
descendants of some of the best and 
bravest of men of the pensions granted 
by the Crown under the restoration. 

The Charta of 1814 allowed the 
deputies to present to the King three 
candidates for the post of president, 
from which he could select one. The 
Charta of 1830 proclaimed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies omnipotent, and con- 
ferred on it the right of naming its own 
president, without the royal sanction. 

But, above all, the preambles of the 
two Chartas mark distinctly the dif- 
ference between the two epochs, and 
the twodocuments. The preamble of 
the Charta of 1814 was the recogni- 
tion that the King granted to his sub- 
jects aroyal charter. The preamble of 
the Charta of 1830 was the announce- 
ment that France granted herself a 
charter, and imposed its conditions on 
the new monarchy. The former re- 
cognised the hereditary rights of the 
Bourbons; the latter only acknow- 
ledzed the “ rights of the nation.” 

The Charta of 1814 was intrusted 
to the King to execute, and to cause it 
to be enforced. ‘* The charter of 1830, 
and all the rights which it consecrates” 
(Article 66), “ are entrusted to the 
patriotism and courage of the national 
guards, and of all French citizens.” 

The Charta of 1814 adopted the 
white unsullied flag of the Bourbons. 
The charter of 1830 (Article 67), de- 
clared, “ France resumes her colours. 
In future no other cockade shall be 
worn than the tricoloured cockade.” 

Under the Charta of 1814, the 
Chambers were convoked at the Lou- 
vre, in the palace of the monarch. 
Under that of 1830, the King and the 
peers are compelled to proceed to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Charta of. 1814 was made by 
the King. The Charta of 1830 was 
made by the Deputies, adhered to 
by the peers, without even a protest, 
and sworn to by the King without an 
observation, 
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Are we not right, then, when we say, 
that the Revolution of 1830, and the 
Charta of that period, were anti- 
monarchical ? 

Third, let us look at some of the 
leading restraints imposed on the new 
royalty at and since 1830. 

1st, The principle of election, on the 
part of the people, is introduced into 
nearly all the established institutions 
of the country. 

2d, The institution of the national 
guards is one of a democratical, and 
not of a monarchical character. They 
name likewise their own officers, and 
form an opposing army to the army of 
the state. 

3d, The King is compelled, by the 
laws regulating the land and sea 
forces, to select such and such men for 
promotion. And at this very moment 
Louis Philippe is unable to promote 
the naval officers who distinguished 
themselves at Vera Cruz, because 
there are not certain vacancies, requir- 
ed by the provisions of the anti-mo- 
narchical laws, which have been passed 
since 1830, on the subject. 

4th, The departmental and munici- 
pal institutions of the country, which, 
before the Revolution of 1830, were 
monarchical, have all since been found- 
ed on an elective system. All the ar- 
rondissements of France, all her com- 
munes and her cantons, have, now 
become the spheres of anti-monarchi- 
cal elections, and of republican discus- 
sions, 

5th, The civil list has been restrain- 
ed to scanty limits—the royal appan- 
ages granted to princes of the blood 
have been refused—the King cannot 
even advance his own sons in the army 
or navy, unless subject to certain re- 
strictions—and the public instruction, 
colleges, schools of the land, once 
granted by royal ordinances and réyal 
favour, are now taken out of the hands 
of the Crown, and placed under the 
special protection of commissions. 

Well may M. de Cormenin ex. 
claim, when comparing the two epochs 
and the two charters, “ La souve- 
raineté du peuple Frangais est le prin- 
cipe fondamental de la Charte de 
1830.” 

And it is because the dogma of “ the 
sovereignty of the people,” is the basis 
of the Charta of 1830, that M. de 
Cormenin is right when he says. that 
the Charta, and the laws made in vir- 
tue of that Charta, have all tended to 
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bring the monarchy down from its 
former sphere of elevation and here- 
ditary power, to one of a more elective 
and democratic character. When this 
republican writer represents, then, the 
monarchy of 1830 as weak, enchained, 
and comparatively helpless, he writes 
plain truth, though his object is an- 
archical and revolutionary. He says,’ 
«© The Charta has decided that the 
King cannot take a step asa king, make 
a jest as a king, do an act as a hing, 
without a minister, his inseparable 
guardian, being at his side, always 
ready to protect the royalty, and al- 
ways ready to reply to the nation for 
his acts.” The King can, “ indeed, 
choose his ministers—but he must not 
choose them either from the minority 
of right, or from the minority of the 
left, in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
must chouse them from the majority— 
and their doctrines, yes, and their ap- 
pearance too, must please the majority 
—and that majority must say, ‘ Yes, 
we approve of them for ministers ’— 
or they cannot remain so.” 

s*¢ Where, then,” asks this able but 
subtle writer, ‘‘ where is the power, 
the constitutional power, placed in 
France? In the Chamber of Deputies. 
And why? Because the Chamber of 
Deputies is elective and independent. 
It is because it is elective that it pos- 
sesses all its force. It is independent 
and sovereign.” 

The Chamber of Peers in 1839 is 
powerless. The royalty in 1839 is 
helpless. The Chamber of Deputies 
is omnipotent. And why? M. de 
Cormenin shall answer, because 
France is anti-monarchical—and be- 
cause France is under the influence of 
the doctrine of the “sovereignty of 
the people.” 

Fourth, let us now examine the 
complaints made against Louis Phi- 
lippe by the Coalition in 1839—and 
let us see whether these complaints be 
not all based on the aversion of that 
Coalition to a monarchy. | 

Is Louis Philippe accused of being 
a disagreeable, unpleasant, violent, 
ungentlemanly prince; with rough 
manners, uncourteous conduct, and 
bad or low tastes and pursuits? Just 
the reverse. 

Is Louis Philippe open to the ob- 
jection of being placed on the throne 
of France by foreign bayonets ?. Just 
the reverse. 

Is Louis Philippe objected to be- 
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cause he was placed on the throne on 
account of his being a Bourbon? M. 
Dupin has set this question at rest by 
his celebrated declaration that Louis 
Philippe is King, not because he is a 
Bourbon, but in spite of being a Bour- . 
bon. Though this is not our opinion, 
it is at least that of the Coalition. 

Is Louis Philippe accused of ingra- 
titude to those who have served him, 
of rejecting those who have counselled 
him, and of betraying those who have 
confided in him? Certainly not. No 
prince has more richly rewarded with 
wealth, titles, office, power, and rank, 
those who have devoted themselves to 
his cause and to his service. 

Is Louis Philippe accused of keep- 
ing up a correspondence with the old 
dynasty, of having a secret intention 
of abdicating in favour of the young 
Duke of Bourdeaux, or of bequeathing 
the throne to the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon? Such a charge 
a never seriously been made against 

im. 

What, then, are the complaints 
made against the Citizen King? We 
will look at them briefly, and in their 
order. 

First, He is accused of wishing to 
form part of the European family of 
sovereigns, and of desiring to be re- 
garded as one of their number. 

Now, what does this amount to? It 
amounts to this, that Louis Philippe, 
as a king, wishes to live, act, be looked 
on, as.a king ; whereas, the Coalition 
would reduce him to the level of the 
president of some small republic. 

Second, Louis Philippe is accused 
of a resolution to maintain peace with 
Europe in order that Azs throne may 
be established firmly—and that France 
may not be exposed to war, in conse- 
quence of the changes which have 
taken place in the dynasty, and the 
Charta of the country. 

But Louis Philippe announced these 
intentions from the beginning. In his 
very first speech he said, ** Yes, gen- 
tlemen, this France which is so dear 
to me shall be happy and free; she 
shall show to Europe that, exclusively 
occupied with her interior prosperity, 
she cherishes peace as well as liberty, 
and desires the happiness and repose 
of her neighbours.” The same lan- 
guage he made use of as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, as well as 
when elected king—and he announced 
this to be his policy to Lamarque, 
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Lafayette, and Lafitte—as well as to 
Guizot, Thiers, Perier, and Duchatel. 

Why do the Coalition complain of 
this conduct? Has it led to the inva- 
sion of France? No. Has it led to 
the degradation of France? No. Has 
‘it led to France losing her place among 
European powers? No. Why, then, 
do the Coalition complain? Has, or 
has not France greatly prospered un- 
der the pacific policy of Louis Phi- 
lippe? as not France, at the close 
of 1838, in very nearly as prosperous 
a state as atthe close of the year 1829? 
Undoubtedly. Then why do the Coa- 
lition complain? Because it is anti- 
monarchical—because it hates to see 
the gradual establishment of a regular, 
powerful, and recognised monarchy— 
and because it has returned again to 
the ruinous dogma of the very First 
Revolution, “that France is resolved 
on governing herself.” 

Third, Louis Philippe is accused 
of wishing to establish in France an 
absolute, instead of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

What are the proofs in support of 
this charge? Let us look at them for 
a moment, in their order. 

Ist, He is accused of governing as 
well as reigning. 

This is the capital offence—this the 
leading charge of all;—he governs 
as wellas reigns. This, M. de Cor- 
menin tells us, is “ arbitrary, despotic, 
impolitic, incomprehensible, irration- 
al, degrading, impious, monstrous, 
stupid.” We have quoted, literally, 
his adjectives, and have not added one 
to his vocabulary. But why is it all 
this? When Charles X. left. too 
much the management of the affairs 
of the state to his ministers, he was 
accused of being “ a mere puppet in 
the hands of his cabinet.” Then 
the ministers were monarchical, and 
the Coalition of 1830 feared them. 


Now the Ministers are never mon- 


archical ; but Louis Philippe governs 
as well as reigns, and declares that he 
would sooner abdicate than sign, 
blindfold, the ordinances of a mini- 
stry governed by a fluctuating majo- 
rity in one of the Chambers,— and 
now the Coalition of 1839 fear him. 
But why? In both cases the cause 
is the same,;—the~ anti-monarchical 
character of the two coalitions. 

2d, Louis Philippe is aceused of 
always presiding over the counsels 
of ministers. He will know all that 
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is passing. He will not take for 


granted any thing that is merely 


affirmed by his ministers. He will 
read despatches—see letters—dictate 
replies—confer with ambassadors and 
envoys—and attend to the details, as 
well as to the broad and large out- 


lines of political events and business. 


M. Thiers calls this “‘epouvantable ;” 
M. Guizot says that it is not “ Con- 
stitutional ;” M. Duchatel pronoun- 
ces it to be“ unparliamentary.” But 
the King has declared he will not 
willingly abandon his right, con- 
vinced, as he is, that his presence at 
all the debates of his ministers is the 
best contre-poids against the perpetual 
tendency of all political men in France 
towards anti-monarchical measures 
and principles. 

3d, Louis Philippe is accused of 
reducing his ministers to the mere 
office of registrars of his royal de- 
erees ; and of not allowing his coun- 
cillors to advise him, persisting always 
in the same line of policy. 

That Louis Philippe is obliged to 
hold, with great firmness, the reins of 
the government, must be admitted,— 
but that he does not consult his mini- 
sters is an allegation which will not 
support the light of examination. 

We have the full conviction that 


Louis Philippe prevented the fruitless 
expenditure of French blood and 
treasure in 1831, in behalf of fallen 
Poland ;—but Casimir Perier coun- 
selled his majesty to this policy. 

We are certain that Louis Philippe 


sent, with extreme reluctance, a 
French army to Antwerp in 1833 ;— 
but Marshal Soult counselled the 
measure. 

We are sure that Louis Philip 
was averse to the clauses and condi- 
tions of the Quadruple Treaty ;—but 
Talleyrand prevailed on the mini- 
sters of the King to obtain its sig 
nature. 

Sometimes, indeed, Louis Philippe 
has not been governed by his council- 
lors, but has acted on his own deci- 
sions. This was the ease when he 
refused to intervene in Spanish 
affairs, and allowed M. Thiers to 
retire to Italy and the study of his fa- 
vourite Livy! But what then? A 
new Ministry was formed, opposed, 
as the King, to an intervention. 

The expedition of the French to 
Ancona was not, however, a measure 
of the King, but one of Casimir 
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Perier, and Louis Philippe aequiesced 
with reluctance. 

_ The measure of the General 
Amnesty was the act of Count Molé; 
approved, indeed, by the King, but 
peculiarly the measure of that mini- 
ster. 

We could go through all the im- 
portant acts of’ the last nine years, and 

‘are prepared to show, that though 
Louis Philippe is entitled to a large 
portion of the praise which is due to 
the pacific and conservative policy of 
that period, yet that, at divers epochs, 
various public men, as ministers, have 
taken a marked and decisive part in 
the decisions of the Crown. 

4th, Louis Philippe is accused’ of 
wishing to perpetuate a line of policy 
now which is no longer necessary, 
and which may be fatal to the honour 
and liberties of the country. 

What does this mean? That, as 
Louis Philippe proclaimed the neces- 
sity for order and peace in 1830, so he 
sees the same necessity now. The 

olicy which he felt to be wise when 
Vsecdaant- Chdalirk and a vew-made 
King in 1830, he feels to be wise now. 
It means—that treaties are to be re- 
spected—that their conditions are to be 
fulfilled—that Spain is not to be in- 
vaded by a French army—that Bel- 
gium is not to be encouraged in a re- 
sistance to the twenty-four articles, 
when to them she has given in her ad- 
hesion—that the cry for electoral re- 
form in France is to be discouraged— 
that the dishonest conversion of 5 per 
cents into lower stock, contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the original con- 
tract, is not to be allowed—that the 
laws of September 1835, which have 
secured to France at least external 
order and physical prosperity, are not 
to be repealed—and that the progress 
of democracy is to be resisted, at the 
same time that the conquests of demo- 
cracy already made are to be oe 
nised and to remain untouched. In 
one word, that the Charta of 1830, and 
the Revolution of 1830, are to be look- 
ed on as final measures. 

To this policy the Coalition is op- 
posed. It admits the existence of 

rosperity, order, and peace ;—but it 
insists that every system has its day— 
that the system of resistance has now 
arrived at its end—that concessions 
must bemade—andthat Louis Philippe 
must be compelled to change his po- 
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licy, and to take to his councils those 
who made the Revolution of 1880! 

The perseverance of Louis Philippe 
in a conservative and pacific policy is, 
then, the great charge against him. 
How unstatesmanlike and unphiloso- 
phical is such an opposition to the 
prince as that to which we are now 
referring ! It is the very character, the 
essential, indispensable, character of 
monarchy ¢éo resist. The democratical 
institutions of a country are always 
for advancing—the monarchical, on 
the contrary, ought to tend, and must 
tend to counterbalance the evils of 
such constant changes. 

But Louis Philippe is accused. of 
being opposed to the. liberties of the 
country. What proof has he given of 
it? Those who now form the Coalition 
counselled, when in office, some of the 
strongest of his measures ; and, since 
the granting of the amnesty restored 
France to peace and to order, what 
measures has Louis Philippe resorted 
to which are opposed to the liberties 
guaranteed by the Charta? None 
whatever. He promised the Charta 
—and nothing more—and he has kept 
his word. 

But, as one of the measures now loud- 
ly called for by the Coalition of 1839 
is the repeal of the laws of September 
1835, and as those laws are said to be 
opposed to the liberties guaranteed to 
the French by the Charta of 1830, 
let us pass for a moment those laws in 
review. And, whilst we do this, let us 
remember, that Messieurs Persil, Gui- 
zot, and Thiers, as well as M. Du- 
chatel, four of the most determined 
chiefs of the Coalition, were among 
the most zealous promoters of the laws 
in question. It is not then Louis 
Philippe who has changed as to these 
laws, but the Coalition. 

The first was a law as to the crimes, 
offences, and contraventions of the pe- 
riodical press, and other means of pub- 
lication. It was passed to protect the 
new royalty from insult, the monarch 
from assassins, and the goyernment of 
the country from plots and conspira- 
cies. The 4th, 5th, and 7th Articles, 
are to tlfe following effect—and these 
are the spirit of the law. 

Article 4. Whosoever shalk blame 
the King personally for the acts of his 
government, and represent him as 
personally responsible, instead of his 
ministers, shall be punished by im- 
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prisonment from a month to a-year, 
and by a fine of from £20 to £200. 

Article 5. All attacks on the prin- 
ciple or the form of government es- 
tablished by the Charta of 1830, as 
defined by the law of 29th November, 
1830, shall be considered as attacks 
made on the state and its surety, 
when their object is to excite the-peo- 
ple to destroy or to change the go- 
vernment. 

Article 7. The penalties imposed 
by Article 6th, shall be incurred by 
those who publicly profess their adhe- 
sion to another form of government, 
either by declaring that the persons 
for ever banished from the throne by 
the law of 10th April, 1832, are en- 
titled to reign; or by calling them- 
selves republicans; or taking any 
other public title incompatible with the 
Charta of 1830; or by expressing the 
desire, hope, or threat, for the de- 
struction of the order of constitutional 
monarchy, or for the restoration of the 
late dynasty. 

These clauses are monarchical—too 
monarchical for the Coalition —and 
they call for their repeal. 

By other clauses of the law in ques- 
tion, no subscriptions are allowed to 
be instituted to pay any fines imposed 
by judges on journals found guilty of 
the offences or crimes before mention- 
ed; no drawing, engraving, lithogra- 
phic print, or other emblem of any na- 
ture, can be published, exposed, or 
sold, without the permission of the 
Minister of Justice at Paris, or of the 
prefects in the departments ; — and, 
finally, no theatrical representations 
can take place, without a similar re- 
presentation. 

This law has had the effect of pre- 
venting the King from being per- 
sonally insulted; the throne from 
being burlesqued by the press, the 
caricatures, and the theatrical per- 
formances of the capital and the pro- 
vinces ; and, furthermore, has tended 
to calm the state of the public mind, 
and especially of the youths of France, 
before thea daily excited by these 
three means to hatred of Louis Phi- 
lippe, opposition to the monarghy, and 
regicide. 

The second law of September was 
one which was passed to enable the 
judges of assizes to try summarily, 
but still before juries, all offences 
against the state, and to provide for 
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the trial of prisoners in their absence, 
who should refuse to listen to the pro- 
ceedings in the court, and who should, 
as did the rioters of 1834, combine to 
prevent the administration of justice. 
The third law of September was 
the Jury Law. It was passed to 
prevent juries from being intimidated 
by the press ; and, in order to prevent 
their decisions from being known, it 


-provided for the juries voting by bal- 


lot on the question of culpability or 
non-culpability left to them by the 
judges. It also provided that seven 
should form a majority of votes, and 
that the names of the jury deciding on 
the questions submitted to them should 
not be made public. This law has 
secured the punishment of real offen- 
ders by protecting the jury in the exe- 
cution of their duties. 

The fourth law was the Association 
Law, which prevented, by its severe 
decisions, all political associations not 
recognised by the law, and the objects 
of which were always hostility to the 
Throne and the Charta. 

And, fifth, the Hawkers’ Law, which 
prohibited all persons from hawking 
about books, journals, prints, pam- 
phlets, engravings, &c., without the 
— of the local police. This 
aw has led to the extinction of all 
incendiary journals, which only exist- 
ed, and only could exist, by the ap- 
peals they constantly made to the pas- 
sions and hates of the lower orders. 
They made war against virtue, wis- 
dom, property, and true patriotism ; 
and as now they cannot be. cried 
about the streets, or hawked on the 
highway, they have no purchasers, 
and have all ceased to appear. 

These laws were voted by more 
than one-half of the present Coalition, 
as well as by nearly all the Govern- 
ment members in the Chamber of 
Deputies ; were passed nearly unani- 
mously by the Chamber of Peers ; 
were assented to by the King; and 
have produced an amount of good, in 
the form of peace, order, and respect 
to the authorities and institutions of 
the country, which even their most 
vehement opponents do not dare to 
deny. Yet these laws are to be re- 
pealed! And why? Because they 
are too monarchical. j 

Now, is it fair to Louis Philippe, 
to accuse him of being the author of 
these laws? Did he propose them? 
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No. _ Did he plead for them? No. 
Did he do more than give his royal 
assent to their passing? No. et; 
because they are not as yet repealed, 
he is accused of being hostile to the 
liberties of the people. 

There is one more topic to which we 
must refer, before we turn the rest of 
our attention to the results which have 
led to the recent events in France, and 
to the results of the late elections :— 
that topic is Electoral Reform. 

The Coalition of 1839 has adopted 
all the cant phrases of our English 
Radicals of 1830. The moment a 
Government deputy, a Conservative, 
is returned, the place electing him is 
called a “ bourg pouri ;” Conser- 
- vatives are called French Tories; 
Destructives are called * Patriots.” 
Though every man of twenty-five years 
of age, who pays the small sum of L.8 
per annum for taxes, is an elector ; 
and though every one being 30 years 
of age, and paying L.20 per annum 
for taxes, may be a deputy; yet this 
state of things is called ‘ aristocrati- 
cal ;”” the Chamber of Deputies is said 
to be a “ packed assembly of merely 
rich men ;”’ and the cry is every where 
heard of * Reform of Parliament!” 
The Gazette de France, as an organ 
of the Romanist party, demands “ re- 
form,”” because it hopes that, if the 
amount of the qualification for an elec- 
tor should be reduced, the priests in 
the rural departments would secure 
by their influence the return of Papist 
candidates ; whilst the National, the 
organ of the Republican party, is not 
less vehement in its support of the 
measure, because it hopes that all the 
canaille would join in returning the 
best mob orator, and in sending into 
the Chamber “ all the capacities.” 
The cry of the Gazette and the Pa- 
pists is against rational and constitu- 
tional liberty ; the cry of the National 
and the Republicans is against pro- 
perty, and the qualification of the 
payment of taxes for electors and de- 
puties. But the secret of all the 
opposition of all parties may be re- 
sumed in two words—the electoral 
law is too monarchical to please the 
Coalition; and one is required by 
them, which shall be far more “ popu- 
lar,” i. e. democratical, in itscharacter. 

It is now time to turn to the elec- 
tions of 1839, to the Molé Cabinet, 
and to the prospects of the French 
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** Louis Philippe is the King of the 
Barricades,” say the Legitimists. We 
admit it. Louis: Philippe is an 
elected, and not a hereditary prince,” 
say the Republicans. We admit if. 
* Louis Philippe does not owe hiscrown 
to his birth, his descent, to the grace 
of God, or to any thing but the grace of 
the people.” Wedeny it. If Louis 
Philippe had not been.a Bourbon, he 
would not have been King of the French 
—and if he had not been indispensa- 
ble at the moment of the Revolution 
of 1830, to save France from anarchy, 
civil war, and foreign invasion, he 
would not have been selected. Louis 
Philippe owes no thanks to the Revolu- 
tion, or to the fraction of the deputies 
and the shadow of the peers which 
placed him on the throne. He was.a 
state, or rather a national necessity. 
Lafitte, Lafayette, Gerard, Benjamin, 
Constant, Perier, all in fact who had 
any thing to do, as chiefs, with that 
revolution, felt this; and we, who 
watched on the spot all the movements 
of all parties in the hour of peril and 
at the moment of action, can attest, 
as eye witnesses, that the French at 
that period were too happy to find a 
prince who would consent to ascend 
the vacant throne. That those who 

laced him there, never intended that 

e should be really a king, enjoying 
the rights, prerogatives, power, for- 
tune, and honours of a king, we free- 
ly admit ; but the name of a king was 
so essential at that period to protect 
the Revolution from foreign invasion, 
that although those who made Louis 
Philippe King of the French secretly 
expressed their design of “ surround- 
ing him with Republican institutions” 
(for these were the very words of La- 
fayette uttered in our presence), still a 
king they were obliged to take, on con- 
dition of reducing his power and pre- 
rogatives to a mere nullity at a future 
period. That period has now arrived, 
and the attempt is now making. 

But Louis Philippe is King; and 
the question now under discussion in 
France is nothing less than"this, “ Js 
he to remain so—and subject to what 
conditions ?”” 

The gravest and the most conscien- 
tious man of “the Opposition of the 
Restoration” now living, is Roger 
Collard. His life has been morally 
pure, though intellectually faulty— 
and he has at least the merit of pre- 
dicting, on all ane of import- 

t 
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ance, coming dangers and coming 
events. This very celebrated and 
justly eminent man, who, whilst he dis- 
approved of the Ordinances of July, 
1830, yet recognised the Duke of 
Bourdeaux as the legitimate heir to the 
throne, has delivered the following 
memorable speech to the electors who 
have returned him in the Department 
of the Marne. Such a speech is a 
prophecy—an event—and one of the 
most fearful magnitude. 


‘¢ Messigurs,—Vous continuez, vous 
confirmez votre derniére élection inter- 
rompue; ces suffrages repétés ont encore 
plus de prix, parce qu’ils sont accordés 
dang des circonstances nouvelles et bien 
plus graves: je vous rends grace de ce 
que vous n’avez pas désespéré de moi. 
Nous assistons, messieurs, A une grande 
manifestation de l'état critique de notre 
pays, qui laisse loin derriére elle le bruit 
des débats parlementaires. 

“ L’agitation produite par la Révolution 
de Juillet, chassée des rues ou elle a été 
reprimée, s'est réfugiée, s'est retranchée 
au cceur de l'état: 14, comme dans un lieu 
de sireté, elle trouble le gouvernement, 
elle l'avilit, elle le frappe d’impuissance, 
et en quelque sorte d’impossibilité. Sous 
les voiles trompeurs dont elle se couvre, 
c’est l’esprit révolutionnaire ; je le recon- 
nais a Vhypocrisie de ses paroles, 4 la 
folie de son orgueil, 4 sa profonde immo- 
ralité. 

** Au dehors, la foi donnée ne l’oblige 
pas; au dedans, pourquoi la charte jurée 
Yobligerait-elle d’avantage? Cependant 
les institutions fatiguées, trahies par les 
meeurs, résistent mal ; la société appauvrie 
n’a plus pour sa defense ni positions fortes 
ni places réputées imprenables. Croirons- 
nous qu'il suffira des honneurs éphéméres 
du ministére et d’une part subordonnée du 
pouvoir, pour assouvir des passions insa- 
tiables? Non; elles seront attirées A 
travers le ravage et la conquéte vers une 
plus riche proie, 

‘* Nous entrons, Messieurs, dans une 
ére nouvelle : de grands maux nous mena- 
cent; il faut le savoir pour les conjurer. 
Voila que notre foi est décriée devant 
l'Europe, gui pourra nous demander des 
otages, comme a un peuple barbare, quand 
nous aurons a traiter avec elle. Voilé que 
le Tréne de Juillet est attaqué, je voudrais 
ne pas dire ébranlé, ce tréne que mes mains 
n'ont point élevé, mais qui reste aujourd’hui, 

je le reconnais, notre seule barriére contre 
d'odieuses entreprises. : 

-*¢ Qu’avons-nous a fairé dans ces exe 
trémités, nous, gardiens de l’ordre, ob- 
“servateurs des lois et des traités, conserva- 
“teurs de tous les biens péniblement acquis, 
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si ce n’est de nous replier sur nous-mémes, 
de nous rallier étroitement, et de resister 
courageusement, comme nous I’avons fait 
dans d'autres temps, a cette nouvelle 
anarchie? J’embrasse ce devoir, je m’y 
dévouerai selon mes forces, heurenx et 
glorieux d’achever dans ce dévoiiment une 
vie consacrée sans partage, vous le savez, 
& la cause du droit et de la véritable 
liberté qui en est inséparable.” 


Roger Collard has thus stated 
frankly and fully the question at issue. 
*‘ The Throne of July is attacked” — 
more than that, it is trembling ;—it is 
attacked by those, all those who 
founded it—and yet it is but a shadow 
of a throne after all, and still, shadow 
though it be, it is the only barrier re- 
maining against triumphant radical- 
ism and avowed republican demo- 
cracy. 

M. Guizot, M. Thiers, and M. 
Odillon Barrot, have each published 
their proclamations, their declarations, 
and their creeds. They are ail anti- 
monarchical. They al/ individually im- 
pute to Louis Philippe, the intention 
of destroying the liberties of the 
people. They all proclaim parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. They all require 
the Crown to submit, on all occasions, 
to the votes of the fluctuating majo- 
rity. They all attack the conservative 
power of the Crown, that only power 
which can keep together and in order 


. the jarring elements of a life peerage, 


and a quinquennial Chamber of De- 
puties. They all affect to believe that 
the “ representative government is in 
danger.” In danger from whom? 
From the King! and yet what did that 
King do, when the late Chamber car- 
ried, by a doubtful majority, an address 
opposed to the Coalition, but appeal 
to the country, legally, and constitu- 
tionally, for another majority, more 
monarchical, more compact, more con. 
servative? Was this the conduct of a 
prince desirous of overthrowing the 
guaranteed liberties of the people, or 
was it the conduct of one who believes 
now, as he did in 1830, that the Charta 
of that period contained all the liberties 
for which France was prepared, and 
none of which it would be prudent or 
just to deny? We answer in the lan- 
guage of Louis Philippe himself—first 
in that of his oath—and next in that 
of his speech on accepting the modi- 
fied Charta. 
His' oath was this ** In the presence 
of God I swear, that I will faithfully 
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observe the constitutional Charta, 
with the modifications contained in the 
declaration of the Chamber of De- 
puties, to govern only by the laws, 
and according to the laws; to render 
good and even justice to every one ac- 
cording’ to his right, and to act, in all 
things, with the sole view to the in- 
terest, happiness, and glory of the 
French people.” 

“ The laws’ —* the laws’—* the 
Charta”—* the Charta,” were the 
words always in the mouth, the con- 
stant rule of conduct of Louis Philippe. 
He never promised more. And if we 
look at his speech as King—his first 
speech—what did it state or promise 
more ? 


‘*¢ I should have, indeed, been most 
happy never to have occupied: the throne 
to which the national will has called me ; 
but France, attacked in her liberties, saw 
public order in peril: the violation of the 
Charta had deranged every thing. It was 
necessary to re-establish the action of the 
laws, and it was the duty of the Chambers 
to take the necessary steps for this pur. 
pose. You have done this, gentlemen. 
The sage modifications you have made in 
the Charta, guarantee the security of the 
future; and I hope that France will be 
happy within, respected abroad, and that 
the peace of Europe will be rendered more 
and more permanent.” 


“ Order—peace—the laws—the 
Charta:” Louis Philippe never pro- 


mised more than this. He has kept 
his word, and therefore the Coalition 
now join against him. He never pro- 
mised to violate existing treaties, but 
to maintain them ; he never promised 
more extensive frontiers to France, 
but on the contrary to be satisfied with 
those which she possessed ; he never 
promised war, but proclaimed peace ; 
he never encouraged propagandism, 
but said, “* We will show to Europe, 
that, exclusively occupied with our in- 
ternal concerns, we cherish peace as 
well as liberty, and that we only de- 
sire the happiness and repose of our 
neighbours.” 

But all this is tobe changed. The 
Coalition is tired of order, weary of 
peace, fatigued with commercial and 
agricultural prosperity, sighs once 
more for the glory of the battle field, 
the roar of cannon, and the din of 
arms. The system which has been 
tried and succeeded, is now to be dis- 
carded. The laws which have re- 
stored order and peace to the country, 
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are now to be repealed. The alliances 


_which France has contracted with so 


much difficulty are now to be derang- 
ed. And what is the pretext for all 
this—the flimsy, shabby pretext—for 
it is nothing more? Why, that Louis 
Philippe is too much master, too much 
King ;-that he rules the council, and 
directs all the affairs of the state: 
that Ais system prevails, and not that of 
his ministers ; that he is irresponsible 
for acts which belong to Aim, and that 
the ministers are responsible for acts 
which are not their own. But this is 
only special pleading. Has Louis 
Philippe ministers ? Are they members 
of one or the other House of Parlia- 
ment? Have they declined on any 
one occasion the responsibility which 
belongs to them? Do they counter- 
sign all the royal ordinances? Did 
they defend the foreign and domestic 
policy of their cabinet in the last ses- 
sion, foot by foot, inch by inch, and 
day by day, though they had arrayed 
against them the eloquence of Berryer, 
the philosophy of Guizot, the captiva- 
ting causerie of little Thiers, the 
grave and solemn protestations of 
Barrot, and the wit or malice of 
Garnier Pages, Martin of Strasbourg, 
or Midul of Bourges? To be sure 
they did ; and piece by piece the mini- 
sters destroyed the projected address 
of the Coalition, substituting in its 
place their own; and all this after 
twelve days of anxious and continuous 
discussion. Have the ministers go- 
verned the country? Yes; and go- 
verned it well. 

« But,” says M. de Cormenin (and 
he is the most formidable of all the 
enemies of the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe), * as he who countersigns, and 
not he who signs, is he who really 
governs, it is the minister who is the 
government and not the King.” Grant- 
ed. But then he adds, * the truth of 
their responsibility renders it neces- 
sary that, in order to express the wish 
of the parliamentary majority, they 
should belong to it.” Granted ;— 
but what parliamentary majority ? M. 
de Cormenin and the Coalition see no 
other majority than that of the Cham- 
berof Deputies. The King and Count 
Molé-are, on the contrary, of opinion, 
that a Chamber of Peers, composed of 
peers for life, must also be taken into 
the calculation of the majority ; and 
if, as we learn, half the Chamber of 
Deputies, and nine-tenths of the Cham- 
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ber of Peers, are in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the system of peace and 
order pursued from 1831- to 1839, 
the real majority, both parliamentary 
and of the three powers, is in favour 
of that system. 

M. de Cormenin insists :— 

Ist, That Louis Philippe makes his 
ministers responsible for a system 
which is not their own. 

This is absurd. If they disapprov- 
ed the system, they would resign ; 
what matters it who was its author, 
if all are agreed to adopt it? 

2d, That Louis Philippe treats di- 
rectly with the chancellors of foreign 
cabinets; and has telegraphs, cou- 
riers, and autographic notes, and se- 
cret despatches at his disposal. 

All kings receive ambassadors. 
No one did so more frequently than 
Charles X.—and he acted wisely. 
But when treaties are to be signed— 
acts are to be decided—and arrange- 
ments are to be made—is not Louis 
Philippe always assisted by the pre- 
sence and counsels of the president of 
the Council, or the Minister of Fo- 
reign affairs? Always. 


3d, That the ministers are only 


secretaries to copy orders, and not 
councillors of the Crown; and that, 
instead of having a system of their 
own, they are only the very humble 
and very obedient servants of the King. 

This is reasoning in the vicious 
circle. The King, when he found 
out M. Thiers making use of the tele- 
graph to organize a “ co-operation” 
in Spain with Christina, notwithstand- 
ing the avowed policy of the Cabinet 
was that of “ non-intervention,” got 
rid of his ungrateful minister, and ap- 
pointed Count Molé as his successor. 
When the Molé Cabinet, however, 
was formed, upon what conditions was 
it constituted? Peace abroad—order 
at home—non-intervention .abroad— 
and an amnesty at home. These con- 
ditions were approved by the members 
of the Molé administration—and they 
have honourably carried the whole of 
them into operation. The Coalition, 
during the change of this system, say 
that the King is its author, and that 
the ministers are only his secretaries ! 
But if this be the case, at least the 
leaders of the Coalition, when them- 
selves ministers from 1831 to 1837, 
were only secretaries too—for the 
same system which was pursued by 
Louis Philippe in that period, is pur- 
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sued now. The truth is, that it is 
neither the system of Louis Philippe 
nor of Cassimir Perier, nor even of 
Prince Talleyrand ; but it is the sys- 
tem indicated to all the Conservatives 
of the new order of things in France, 
by the good sense of each oné, as the 
only system which could possibly 
maintain intact the Throne and the 
Charta of 1830. M. Thiers has taken 
a great deal of pains to prove, but he 
has failed in his attempt, that the sys- 
tem which was good from 1832 to 
1837 is good no longer, No—it is 
good no longer, if the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Throne are to be dis- 
carded—if the Chamber of Deputies 
is to govern France instead of a con- 
stitutional monarchy—and if thethreat 
of Lafayette is to be carried into exe- 
cution, that “ the throne of the Citizen 
King isto be surrounded by republican 
institutions.” But if factions are to 
be kept down, if a monarchy is to be 
supported, if peace is to preserved, 
if propagandism is to be discou- 
raged, if alliances and treaties are to 
be maintained and enforced—then the 
system once so energetically defend- 
ed by Persil, Guizot, Thiers, and Du- 
chatel, must be persevered in, and that 
which was good from 1831 to 1838 
must be continued by those who shall 
direct the helm of the state vessel. 
M. Thiers has taken a vast deal of 
pains to show that “ every dog has 
its day ;”’ that every system has its 
period of decline and fall, as well as 
of rise and power ; and that states and 
governmentslose themselves when they 
ersevere with a system which is no 
onger adapted to tlie state of the pub- 
lic mind, and to the exigencies of the 
state. But then there is a preliminary 
question which M. Thiers has not 
solved, has not replied to, to our satis- 
faction,—“ Is the period arrived when 
the system adapted to from 1831 to 
1839 can, or ought to be changed?” 
With all submission to the ez-editor 
of the National—the ex-president of 
the council—and the present editor-in- 
chief of the Constitutional, no such case 
is made out ; and we agree with Roger 
Collard that the change required by 
the Coalition, is the demand of the re- 
volutionary spirit, “which may be 
known by the hypocrisy of its words, 
the folly of its pride, and by its pro- 
found immorality.” 
Now we-maintain, with a profound 


conviction of the correctness of our 
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statement; that were the laws of Sep- 
tember to be repealed, all the excesses 
of 1831 to 1835 would be repeated ; 
and should, in addition to the repeal of 
those laws, the electoral franchise . be 
extended to what are quaintly called 
*‘the capacities,” all the horrors of 
1793 might be reperpetrated. The 
French are not changed in heart. 
Why should they be? Is the stand- 
ard of morals higher? Has the liter- 
ature of the country exercised a soft- 
ening and ameliorating influence over 
the habits and feelings of the popula- 
tion? And, above all, has religion 
gained her lawful and lovely sway over 
the hearts and consciences of the 
people? M. Thiers knows that the 
answers to these enquiries must be in 
the negative. And then, to descend a 
step lower—is it not true that the Le- 
gitimists, Republicans, and Napoleon- 
ists, retain all their hate, more or less 
well-founded, to the Revolution of July, 
and to the new dynasty? Has the 


amnesty of Louis Philippe, that wise 
and generous measure, recommended 
by Count Molé, converted the enemies 
of the Throne intoits friends? Have 
the haters of Louis Philippe forgotten 


their hates? Have the regicides for 
ever renounced their projects? Why, 
if M. Thiers knows what is daily said 
in the lower and middling classes of 
society in Paris, and in the great cities, 
where the revolutionary press has pro- 
duced the most permanent effects on 
the population, he must know that the 
language made use of, with reference 
to the King and the monarcby, is just 
the reverse of being satisfactory and 
pacific. Have the Napoleonists aban- 
doned their hopes of seeing one of the 
nephews of the ex-usurper on the 
throne? If the laws of September 
were repealed, would they not, twenty- 
four hours afterwards, establish their 
long-projected journals, ‘“ L’ Aigle,” 
«© L’Empereur,” and ‘** Napoleon ?” 
Have the republicans been convinced 
by their oft-repeated failures that 
France will not submit to the form of 
government they espouse? By no 
means ;—and if the necessary restric- 
tions at present placed on the press of 
France were to-morrow repealed, we 
should, within a week afterwards, again 
hear of the daily “ Bon Sens”—the 
“ Tribune’—the “ Journal du Peu- 
ple,” and all the other revolutionary 
offspring of the barricades of 1830. 
Now, France is either to have a fixed 
and established government or none, 
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She must either retain that which she 
possesses, notwithstanding its deplo- 
rable origin and its unjust foundation, 
or she must be perpetually exposed to 
the anarchy and ruin of never-ending 
changes. Tosecure that which exists, 
the laws and institutions now in force 
are indispensable. These cannot be 
touched without overthrowing the 
whole fabric. 

The Coalition which has been 
formed in the Chamber of Deputies, 
is anti-monarchical and monstrous. 
It is ANTI-MONARCHICAL, not merely 
because it is specially formed against 
Louis Philippe, but because, should 
it succeed, it renders the Crown re- 
sponsible for the exercise of its rights 
and prerogatives to a majority in one 
of the two Chambers, thus destroying 
the power of the 'I'hrone, and disturb- 
ing the equilibrium of the three powers 
in the state. And it is monstrous, 
because those who now unite against 
Louis Philippe do so on actually differ- 
ent principles, and to obtain actually 
different results. And we hope M. 
Guizot will forgive us our frankness 
if we now address a few questions to 
him. We ask M. Guizot, does he not 
know that Berryer has joined the 
Coalition, not for the purpose of ob- 
taining the establishment of what he, 
M. Guizot, calls a.parliamentary go- 
vernment, but solely with the view of 
bringing into hatred and contempt the 
hp occupant of the throne, whom 

e regards merely as an usurper? We 
ask M. Guizot, does he not know that 
Garnier Pages and his republican 
friends, in joining the Coalition, have 
done so for the purpose of bringing 
into hatred and contempt, not only the 
person and dynasty of Louis Philippe, 
but also of causing to he humbled and 
disgraced, the monarchical power and 
government in that country? And 
we ask M. Guizot, in the third place, 
does he not know that even Odillon 
Barrot and the ‘* Gauche dynastique,” 
in joining the Coalition, have very 
different objects in view to himself, 
M. Guizot? Is M. Guizot prepared 
to demand the repeal of the laws of 
September, as M. Barrot and his 
friends are ready to do, if the King 
shall be defeated? Is M. Guizot pre- 
pared to exclude Louis Philippe from 
presiding over his councils of mini- 
sters, as Odillon Barrot and the Gauche 
would desire should be the case? 
No—and even M. Guizot’s address to 
the Mayor at Lisieux proves that he 
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is not. Then what means this mon- 
strous Coalition of Legitimists, Repub- 
licans, and Radical Whigs, with M. 
Guizot,; M. Persil, and a fraction of 
the French Conservatives? We have 
called it monstrous, because it is so. 
It is monstrous to see faction thus 
conspiring against the only bulwark 
which remains not only for the mon- 
archy, but for the peace and order, 
happiness and prosperity, of a great 
nation. M. Guizot, in order to be 
constitutional in his opposition, has 
wisely and prudently resorted to the 
fiction of blaming the ministers of the 
Crown ; but he knows, as well as we 
do, that this is only a fiction, and that 
the real warfare now carrying on is 
against the Throne. 

The elections of 1839 are the most 
memorable which have occurred since 
those of 1830. Louis Philippe, per- 
ceiving that the war, conducted by 
the Coalition in the last Chamber, was 
one against himself and the monarchy, 
and feeling that it was his duty, a 
duty which he owed to the Charta of 
1830, to himself, his dynasty, and his 
country, to make a last and desperate 
effort in favour of monarchical insti- 
tutions in France, dissolved the 
Chamber which had been elected in 
1837, and made an appeal to the 
electoral body. In taking this step 
he proved his appreciation of the state 
of parties, his knowledge of the real 
nature of the conflict in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and his determination to 
act legally and constitutionally, but, 
at the same time, to brave all unpo- 
pularity and odium, for the purpose of 
maintaining the equilibrium of the 
three powers of the state. That 
appeal has been unsuccessful! The 
majority of the voting electors have 
decided against him: and the Gauche 
and Centre Gauche, aided by the 
‘Legitimists and Republicans, and by 
a fraction of the Right of the Chamber, 
to which M. Guizot and M. Persil 
belong, have obtained 250 out of 459 
votes, of which the Chamber of 
Deputies is composed. Count Molé 
has been blamed for counselling the 
King to adopt the measure of a dis- 
solution, without being sure of a ma- 
jority. This blame is, however, un- 
deserved. It was impossible for the 
noble Count to ascertain, with any 
thing like accuracy, what would be 
the effect of a coalition of Legitimists, 
Republicans, Doctrinaires, and of 
Centre Gauche, and Gauche electors, 
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at the electoral colleges. He could 
not possibly ascertain how many of 
the electors would consent to this 
coalition—how many would vote for - 
a candidate who professed opinions 
precisely opposite to their own, simply 
for the sake of assuring the triumph 
of the Coalition, and the defeat of the 
monarchy. He had the right to 
believe that tens of thousands of 
electors would not consent to be thus 
mystified, and that multitudes would 
say ‘‘no—we have peace, order, obe- 
dience to the laws, commercial pro- 
sperity, and a gradual amelioration of 
our social and political situation; M. 
Molé has assured to us these advan- 
tages ; the King has confidence in his 
ministers ; the Chamber of Peers has 
confidence, too; more than one-half 
of the last Chamber entertained the 
same feeling; and we will not lend 
ourselves to a cabal against the last 
rampart of our liberties and our sta- 
bility.” But Count Molé has been 
mistaken. The majority of the voting 
electors have not so felt, and have not 
so decided. The elections of 1839 
are anti-monarchical, and the throne 
of Louis Philippe is in real danger. 
The debates which took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on occasion of 
the address to the King, in reply to 
his speech on the opening of the last 
session of Parliament, are unparalleled 
in the history of France for their in- 
sincerity and falsehood. The chiefs 
of the Coalition affected to find fault 
with the foreign and domes‘'c policy 
of the ministers, and to believe and 
feel that the question at issue was 
purely one of a ministerial character. 
And yet the basis of the Coalition, the 
declared and agreed basis among the 
chiefs and leaders was, that Louis 
Philip should be attacked, that ** his” 
system should be grappled with, that 
* he” should be defeated, and that, as 
all were agreed to oppose “ him,” all 
might vote for each other's candidates . 
at the elections, and for the overthrow 
of his system inthe Chamber. We.- 
have already seen what that system 
is ;—that of the triumphant Coalition 
will be developed in a few weeks ;— 
its principles are known beforehand. 
During the debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in January last, most of the 
leaders of the Coalition professed their 
attachment to the King, their respect 
for his person, their veneration for his 
talents, and their conviction of the 
necessity for preserving his rights 
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and prerogatives. This line of con- 
duct was false and unprincipled. 
They voted against their own speeches. 
. They placed their black balls in the 
balloting urns against the monarehy, 
whilst they professed by their false 
asseverations to love and support it. 
They so acted in order not to alarm 
the electoral body. They wished to 
gain over the timid to their side, 
They sought to secure a majority in 
the event of a dissolution. The trick 
has succeeded. The timid electors 
believed their declarations — and a 
stupid, a senseless majority has de- 
cided that the best way to support the 
Throne is to bring it into contempt— 
and that the. true method to be em- 
ployed for securing its just force and 
influence is to diminish its preroga- 
tives and deny its rights!! 

The elections of 1839 have, how- 
ever, had this effect, they have proved 
that the men of the Revolution of 1830 
were NoT monarchical—that the ar- 
rangements made by them with Louis 
Philip, in the midst of the barricades, 
were not intended by them to be so— 
that they have secret republican or 
democratical views—and, in one word, 
that the government of France is Not 
intended to be, like that of England, 
a hereditary monarchy, with a power- 
ful aristocracy, and a limited and re- 
strained democracy. 

The elections of 1839 have attacked 
the Throne, overthrown the Conserva- 
tive Cabinet of Count Molé, opened 
up the road to power and office to the 
war party, sanctioned and encouraged 
the men of the movement, invited the 
propagandists of all countries once 
more to unfurl their drapeaux and 
raise their standards, and taught Eu- 
rope to open her eyes, and prepare for 
coming dangers and for inevitable 
changes. The elections of 1839 have 
shown to other governments in alli- 
ance with France, that the dogma of 
popular sovereignty is not only adopted 
by the populace but by the people ; 
and that, although for a time the 
cause of order has triumphed, and the 
cause of peace has prevailed, these re- 
sults are not to be ascribed to the 
adoption of orderly and pacific prin- 
ciples by France, but only to adven- 
titious circumstances and to momen- 
tary interests and biases. 

At Paris the elections of 1839 have 
been deplorable. Out of fourteen 
electoral colleges, each returning a 
member, only four belong to the truly 
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Conservative party. The son of a 
regicide, Carnot, has been preferred 
by the National Guards of one district 
to the respectable and enlightened 
president of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of the capital. With the ex- 
ception of General Jacqueminot, the 
Conservative candidate in the -rirst 
arrondissement ; even the four who 
have been returned, have been elected 
by small majorities—and the triumph 
of the Conservative cause in the first 
arrondissement is hardly a triumph, 
since the inhabitants of that district 
are principally wealthy men, whose 
opinions could not be doubtful, and 
whose votes might therefore be relied 
on with certainty. 

In the departments, though the suc- 
cess of the Coalition has been less sur- 
prising, it has still been signal and 
decided. Of.the 213 deputies who 
voted in favour of the opposition ad- 
dress to Louis Philippe, in January 
last, but who were defeated by the 
then Conservative majority of 221 
192 have been re-returned, and M. 
Michel de Bourges, the republican 
deputy, is the only man of any conse- 
quence they have lost. On the other 
hand, out of the 221 Conservative de- 
puties who rejected the insolent address 
of the minority, 44 have not been re- 
elected, and amongst those not return- 
ed are Conte, the able and enlightened 
Director of the Post-Office—Blanc, 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—Locquet, the Secretary 
of the Conservative club of the last 
Chamber— General Schramin— Jol- 
livet, the advocate of the Treasury 
—Baude, and many others, who had 
taken an active part in the defence of 
the Throne against the encroachments 
of the democratic party. 

By the combined manceuvres of the 
electoral committees at Paris and in 
the departments, whenever the ma- 
jority of the Coalition elections, in an 
arrondissement were Centre Gauche, 
the Napoleonists, Republicans, Legiti- 
mists, and Gauche, as well as the 
Doetrinaires, were bound, by the terms 
of the Coalition, to vote for him. Only 
21 cases have occurred out of 213 in 
which this condition has not been ful- 
filled. And so, whenever the majori- 
ty of the Coalition electors were Re- 
publican, the Legitimists, and Doc- 
trinaires, Gauche, and Centre Gauche, 
voted for him; and why? Because 
they approved his principles? No, 
Because they hoped to see the same 
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men in office? No. Because they all 
had the same object in view? Yes; 
but what was that object? The de- 
gradation, humiliation, and defeat of 
the monarchy. 

The support which has been given 
by the majority of the voting electors 
to this attack on the throne of Louis 
Philippe and on monarchical institu- 
tions in France, is the gravest feature 
of this fearful picture. The electors 
of France are the middling and upper 
classes. That a large portion of the 
electors of the upper classes have not 
voted, is certain; but three-fourths of 
the middling class electors have done 
so; and the majority have supported 
this monstrous coalition. What does 
this support mean? First, that the 
Legitimist electors prefer anarchy to 
seeing Louis Philippe firmly established 
on the throne. Second, that the Re- 
publican electors prefer anarchy to a 
monarchy. Third, that the Napo- 
leonist electors prefer confusion and 
war, to peace and order. Fourth, 
that the Doctrinaire electors prefer 
the defeat of the Throne to the estab- 
lishment of a firm and powerful 
monarchy. Fifth, that the Centre 


Gauche electors are jealous of the 


Throne, and wish to establish not a 
monarchical, but merely a parliamen- 
tary government in the country ; and, 
Sizth, that the Gauche and Extreme 
Gauche electors are resolved on car- 
rying their original plan into effect, 
conceived as it was by them at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution of 1830, viz.,— 
to surround the throne of Louis 
Philippe with republican institu- 
tions! All these conflicting opinions 
agreed, however, on one question 
which constituted at once the force 
and the danger of the Coalition ; and 
that was, to attack and degrade the 
French monarchy. 

The Coalition accuse the Govern- 
ment of Count Molé of having en- 
deavoured, by bribes, intimidation, 
and rewards, to secure a majority at 
the elections. Such accusations a 
man like Count Molé may venture to 
despise. Descended from an illus- 
trious race of great and noble men, he 
has a mind and a conscience inferior 
to none of his ancestors. Convinced 
that the Throne wasin danger, and 
not the liberties of the people, he has 
risked his fair name and reputation in 
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its defence. Possessed of a large for- 
tune, fine estates, cultivated mind, 
domestic enjoyments, and public re- 
spect, he has nothing to ask from the 
monarch, or to envy of the people. 
Manly, disinterested, and honourable, 
he would not condescend to the paltry 
tricks of a begging and unprincipled 
democrsey ; and we can venture to 
affirm, that he was no party to any 
manceuvres forthe purpose of securing 
votes, even though he believed the 
maintenance of the cause he es- 
poused to be essential to the happi- 
ness of France and to the durability 
of her monarchy. When Count 
Molé ascertained that the majority 
of the voting electors had decided 
against the monarchy, he would 
adopt no other course than te retire. 
The result of the elections was not 
known in Paris till the 7th’ March ; 
on the 8th the ministry resigned. 
That was a solemn moment for Louis 
Philippe. Deserted by his quondam 
friends, by the men of the barricades 
—denied by the Republicans—forsa- 
ken by the Doctrinaires—reproached 
by the Legitimists—mocked by the 
De Cormenins of the press, and by 
the Martins and Garnier Pages of 
the Chamber—and reduced to capi- 
tulate with the Coalition, and to ap- 
peal to those who united to beard, to 
attack, and to defeat him. ‘ We 
have defeated the King!’ was the 
exulting cry of the factions; and the 
King owned that he was indeed de- 
feated. By the success of the Coalition 
it has been decided that France, 1. e. 
the governing, voting, portion of 
France, is not monarchical : That 
the government of the country is to be 
intrusted to such men as are approved 
by a majority of one of the powers of 
the state: That Louis Philippe is to 
reign, and not to govern: That the 
government of the country is to be 
based on the dogma of popular sove- 
reignty : That the throne is to be re- 
strained in the exercise of its: just 
rights and prerogatives: That the 
system of peace and order of.the last 
seven years is gradually, if not sud- 
denly, to give place to one of war, 
aggression, conquest, propagandism, 
and revolution ; and, to adopt the lan- 
guage of one of the journals of the 
Coalition, “‘ That once more the revo- 
lution is to march.” 
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Frencn and English literature, 
which have now been in a high state 
of activity for two entire centuries, 
and perhaps as nearly as possible have 
been subject to the same allowartice 
fur lulls arising out of civil agitations, 
cannot reasonably: be supposed to 
have left any nook or shy recess in 
the broad field of national interest at 
this day unvisited.. Long after the 
main highway of waters has felt the 
full power of the tide, channels run- 
ning far inland, with thousands of 
little collateral creeks, may be still 
under the very process of filling ;. for 
two powers are required to those final 
effects of the tide; the general hydro- 
static power for maintaining the equili- 
brium, and also hydraulic power for 
searching narrow conduits. | On the 
same analogy many ‘human interests, 
less obvious or less general, may long 
linger unnoticed, and survive for a 
time the widest expansion of intellee- 
tual activity. Possibly the aspects of 
society must shift materially before 
even the human consciousness, far less 
a human interest of curiosity; settles 
upon them with ‘steadiness enough to 
light up and vivify their: relations. 
For example, odd as it may seem ‘to 
us, it is certain—that in the Elizabe- 
than ‘age, Political Economy was'not 
yet viewed by any mind, no, not-by 
Lord Bacon’s, as even a possible: mode 
of speculation. The whole accidents 
of value and its functions were not: as 
yet separated into a distinct conscious 
object ; nor, if they had been, would 
it have been supposed possible to trace 
laws and fixed relations amongst forms 
apparently so impalpable, and combi- 
nations so fleeting. With the growth 
of society, gradually the same pheno- 
mena revolved more and more -fre- 
quently ; something like: order ‘and 
connexion was dimly descried ; philo- 
sophie suspicion began to stir ; obser- 
vation was stcadily applied ; reasoning 
and disputation ran their circle; aid 
at last a scienve was matured—definite 


as’ mechanics, though (like tha?) nar- 
row in its elementary laws. 

Thus it is with all topics of general 
interest. Through several genera- 
tions they may eseape notice; for 
there must be an interest of social 
necessity visibly connected with them, 
before a mere vagrant curiosity will 
attract culture to their laws. And 
this interest may fail to arise until 
society has been made to move through 
various changes, and human needs 
have assumed attitudes too command- 
ing and too permanent to be neglect- 
ed. The laws of the drama, that is, 
of the dramatic fable, how subtle are 
they! How imperceptible—how ab- 
solutely non-existences—in any rude 
state of society! But let a national 
theatre arise, let the mighty artist 
come forward to shake men’s hearts 
with scenic agitations, how inevitably 
are these laws brightened to the ap- 
prehension, searched, probed, ana- 
lysed. © Sint Mecenates, it has been 
said, non deerunt (Flacce) Marones. 
That may be doubted ; and nearer to 
the probabilities it would be to invert 
the order of succession. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is certain from 
manifold experience, that invariably 
there will follow on the very traces 
and fresh footing of'the mighty agent 
(mighty, but possibly blind)—the sa- 
gacious theorist of his fuuctions—in 
the’ very wake and visible path of the 
awful CEschylus, or the tear-compel- 
ling Euripides, producing their colos- 
sal effects iv alliancé with dark forces 
slumbering in human: nature, will 
step forth the torch-bearing Aristotle, 
that pure starry intelligence,* bent 
upon searching into those effects, and 
measuring (when possible) those forces. 
‘The same age accordingly beheld the 
first pompous exbibitions of dramatic 
power; which beheld also the great 


‘speculator afise ‘to trace its limits, 


proportions, andthe parts of its sha- 
dowy' empire: °F came,’ I saw, I 


1eonquered”——such might have been 





—-—- 


* That pure starry intelligenée. ' Avistotle‘was sometimes called § vous, the intellect ; 
and elsewhere, as Suidas records, He was said to dip his pen into the very intellect and 
its fountains. 
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Aristotle’s vaunt in reviewing his own 
analysis of the Athenian drama; one 
generation or nearly so, having wit- 
nessed the creation of the Grecian 


theatre as a fact, and the finest con- - 


templative survey which has yet been 
taken of the same fact viewed as a 
problem ; of the dramatic laws, func- 
tions, powers, and limits. 

No great number of generations, 
therefore, is requisite for the exhaus- 
tion of all capital interests in their 
capital aspects. And it may be pre- 
sumed, with tolerable certainty, that 
by this time the plough has turned up 
every angle of soil, properly national, 
alike in England or in France. Not 
that many parts will not need to be 
tilled over again, and often absolutely 
de novo. Much of what has been done, 
has been done so ill, that it is as if it 
had not been done at all. For in- 
stance, the history of neither kingdom 
has yet been written in a way to last, 
or in a way worthy of the subject. 
Either it has been slightly written as 
to research, witness Hume and Méze- 
rai, Smollet and Pére Daniel (not 
but some of these writers lay claim to 
antiquarian merits) ; or written inarti- 
ficially and feebly as regards effect ; or 
written without knowledge as regards 
the political forces which moved under- 
ground at the great eras of our na- 
tional developement. 

Still, after one fashion or another, 
almost every great theme has received 
its treatment in both English litera- 
ture and French; though many are 
those on which, in the words of the 
German adage upon psychology, we 
may truly affirm that “ the first sen- 
sible word is yet to be spoken.” The 
soil is not absolutely .a virgin soil ; 
the mine is not absolutely unworked ; 
although the main body of the pre- 
cious ore is yet to be extracted. 

Mean-time, one capital subject there 
is, and a domestic subject besides, on 
which, strange to say, neither nation 
has thought fit to raise any monument 
of learning and patriotism. Rich, at 
several eras, in all kinds of learning, 
neither England nor France has any 
great work to show upon her own 
vernacular language. Res est in in- 
tegro: no Hickes in England, no 
Malesherbes or Menage in France, has 
chosen to connect his own glory with 
the investigation and history of his 
native tongue, And yet each lan- 
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guage has brilliant merits of a very 
different order ; and we speak thought- 
fully when we say, that, confining 
ourselves to our own, the most learned 
work which the circumstances of any. 
known: or obvious case allow, the 
work which presupposes the amplest 
accomplishments of judgment and 
enormous erudition, would be a His- 
tory of the English Language from its 
earliest rudiments, through all the 
periods of its growth, to its stationary 
condition. Great rivers, as they 
advance and receive vast tributary 
influxes, change their direction, their 
character, their very name ; and the 
pompous inland sea bearing navies on 
its bosom, has had leisure through a 
thousand leagues of meandering ut- 
terly to forget and disown the rocky 
mountain bed and the violent rapids 
which made its infant state unfitted to 
bear even the light canoe. The ana- 
logy is striking between this case and 
that of the English language. In its 
elementary period, it takes a different 
name—the name of Anglo-Saxon; 
and so rude was it and barren at one 
stage of this rudimental form, that ‘in 
the Saxon Chronicle we find not more 


than a few hundred words, perhaps 
from six to eight hundred words, per- 
petually revolving, and most of which 
express some idea in close relation to 


the state of war. The narrow pur- 
poses of the Chronicler may, in part, 
it is true, have determined the narrow 
choice of words; but it is certain, on 
the other hand, that the scanty voca- 
bulary which then existed, mainly de- 
termined the limited range of bis pur- 
poses. It is remarkable, also, that the 
idiomatic forms and phrases are as 
scanty in this ancient Chronicle, as the 
ideas, the images, and the logical 
forms of connexion or transition. Such 
is the shallow brook or rivulet of our 
language in its infant stage. Thence 
it devolves a stream continually en- 
larging, down to the Norman era; 
through five centuries (commencing 
with the century of Bede), used as the 
vernacular idiom for the intercourse _ 
of life by a nation expanding gra- 
dually under the ripening influence of 
a pure religion and a wise jurispru- 
dence; benefiting, besides, by the cul- 
ture it received from a-large succes- 
sion of learned ecclesiastics, who too 
often adopted the Latin for the vehicle 
of their literary commerce with the 
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Continent, but also in cases past all 
numbering* wrote (like the great 
patriot Alfred) for popular purposes 
in Saxon,—even this rude dialect grew 
and widened its foundations, until it 
became adequate to general intellec- 
tual purposes. Still, éven in this im- 
proved state, it would have been found 
incommensurate to its great destiny. 
It could not have been an organ cor- 
responding to the grandeur of those 
intellects, which, in the fulness of 
time, were to communicate with man- 
kind in oracles of truth or of power. 
It could not have offered moulds ample 
enough for receiving that vast litera- 
ture, which, in less than another five 
hundred years, was beginning to well 
forth from the national genius. 
Hence, at the very first entrance 
upon this interesting theme, we 
stumble upon what we may now un- 
derstand to have been the blindest of 
human follies—the peculiar, and, 
without exaggeration, we may say the 
providential felicity of the English 
language has been made its capital 
reproach—that, whilst yet ductile and 
capable of new impressions, it received 
a fresh and large infusion of alien 
wealth. It is, say the imbecile, 
a “bastard” language—a “ hybrid” 
language, and so forth. And thus, 
for a metaphor, for a name, for a 
sound, they overlook, as far as de- 
pends on their will, they sign away 
the main prerogative and dowry of 
their mother tongue. Itis time to have 
done with these follies. Let us open 
our eyes to our own advantages. Let 
us recognise with thankfulness that 
fortunate inheritance of collateral 
wealth, which, by inoculating our 
Anglo-Saxon stem with the mixed 
dialect of Neustria, laid open an ave- 
nue mediately through which the 
whole opulence of Roman, and, ulti- 
mately, of Grecian thought, play free« 
ly through the pulses of our native 
English. Most fortunately the Sax- 
on language was yet plastic and un- 
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frozen at the era of the Norman in- 
vasion. The language was thrown 
again into the crucible, and new ele- 
ments were intermingled with its own 
when brought into a state of fusion. 
And this final process it was, making 
the language at once rich in matter 
and malleable in form, which created 
that composite and multiform speech 
—fitted, like a mirror, to reflect the 
thoughts of the myriad-minded Shak- 


speare [6 dvig wupisvovs], and yet at the 


same time with enough remaining of 
its old forest stamina for imparting a 
masculine depth to the sublimities of 
Milton, or the Hebrew prophets, and 
a patriarchal simplicity to the Historic 
Scriptures. 

Such being the value, such the slow 
developement of our noble language, 
through a period of more than twice 
six hundred years, how strange it must 
be thought, that not only we possess 
at this day no history, no circumstan- 
tial annals, of its growth and condition 
at different eras, a defect which even 
the German literature of our language 
has partially supplied ; but that, with 
one solitary exception, no eminent 
scholar has applied himself even to a 
single function of this elaborate ser- 
vice. The solitary exception, we need 
scarcely say, points to Dr Johnson— 
whose merits and whose demerits, 
whose qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions, for a task of this nature, are now 
too notorious to require any illustra- 
tion from us. The slenderness of Dr 
Johnson’s philological attainments, and 
his blank ignorance of that particular 
philology which the case particularly 
required—the philology of the north- 
ern languages, areas much matters of 
record, and as undeniable as, in the 
opposite scale, are his logical skill, his 
curious felicity of distinction, and his 
masculine vigour of definition. Work- 
ing under, or over, a commission of 
men more learned than himself, he 
would have been the ablest of agents 
for digesting and organising their ma- 





* In cases past all numbering. 
literature, vast’ masses of sacred poetry in the Saxon language are yet slumbering un- 
used, unstudied, almost unknown to the student, amongst our manuscript treasures. 


+ When brought into a state of fusion. 


To go no further than the one branch of religious 


Let not the reader look upon this image, 


when applied to an unsettled language, as pure fanciful metaphor: were there nothing 
imore due to a superinduction of one language upon another, merely the confusion of 
inflexional forms between the two orders of declensions, conjugations, &c., would tend 
to recast a language, an dvirtually to throw it anewi nto a furnace of: secondary for- 
mation, by unsettling the old familiar forms, 
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terials. To inform, or iavest with form, 
in the sense of logicians—in other 
words, to impress the sense and trace 
the presence of principles—that was 
Dr Johnson’s peculiar province ; but 
to assign the matter, whether that con- 
sisted in originating the elements of 
thought, or in gathering the affinities 
of languages, was suited neither to his 
nature nor to his habits of study. And, 
of necessity, therefore, his famous dic- 
tionary is a monument of powers un- 
equally yoked together in one taskk— 
skill in one function of his duty “ full 
ten times as much as there needs;” 
skill in others—sometimes feeble, 
sometimes none at all. 

Of inferior attempts to illustrate the 
language, we have Ben Jonson’s Gram- 
mar, early in the seventeenth century ; 
Wallis, the mathematician’s, Gram- 
mar (written in Latin, and patrioti- 
cally designed as a polemic grammar 
against the errors of foreigners), to- 
wards the end of the same century ; 
Bishop Lowth’slittle School-Grammar 
in the eighteenth century ; Archdea- 
con Nares's Orthoepy ; Dr Crombie’s 
Etymology and Syntax; Noah Web- 
ster's various essays on the same sub- 
ject, followed by his elaborate Dic- 
tionary, all written and first published 
in America. We have also, and we 
mention it on account of its great but 
most unmerited popularity, the gram- 
mar of Lindley Murray—an Ameri- 
can, by the way, as well as the eccen- 
tric Noah. This book, full of atro- 
cious blunders (some of which, but 
with little systematic learning, were 
exposed in a work of the late Mr Haz- 
litt’s), reigns despotically through the 
young ladies’ schools, from the Ork- 
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neys to the Cornish Scillys. And of 
the other critical grammars, such as 
the huge 4to of Green, the smaller one 
of Dr Priestley, many little abstracts 
prefixed to portable dictionaries, &c., 
there may be gathered, since the year 
1680, from 250 to 300; not one of 
which is absolutely * without value— 
some raising new and curious ques- 
tions, others showing their talent in 
solving old ones. Add to these the 
occasional notices of grammatical 
niceties in the critical editions of our 
old poets, and there we have the total 
amount of what has hitherto been con- 
tributed towards the investigation of 
our English language in its gramma- 
tical theory. As to the investigation 
of its history, of its gradual rise and 
progress, and its relations to neigh- 
bouring languages, that is a total 
blank ; a title pointing to a duty ab- 
solutely in arrear, rather than to any 
performance ever undertaken as yet, 
even by way of tentative essay. At 
least, any fractional attempt in that 
direction is such as would barely form 
a single section, or sub-section, in a 
general history. For instance, we 
have critical essays of some value on 
the successive translations, into Eng- 
lish, of the Bible. But these rather 
express, in modulo parvo, the burden 
of laborious research .which awaits 
such a task pursued comprehensively, - 
than materially diminish it. Even the 
history of Slang, whether of domestic 
or foreign growth, and the record of 
the capricious influxes, at particular 
epochs, from the Spanish, the French,t 
&c., would furnish materials for a se- 
parate work. But we forbear to enter 
upon the long list of parts, chapters, 





* So little is the absolute value and learning of such books to be measured by the 





critical pretensions of the class in which they rank themselves, or by the promises of 
their title-pages, that we remember to have seen some very acute remarks on pro- 
nunciation, on the value of letters,’&e., in a little Edinburgh book of rudiments, meant 
only for children of four or five years old. It was called, we think, The Child’s Ladder, 

+ By the way, it has long been customary (and partly in compliance with foreign 
criticism, unlearned in our elder literature, and quite incompetent to understand it), 
to style the period of Queen Anne, and the succeeding decade of years, our Augustan 
age. The graver errots of thought in such a doctrine are no present concern of ours. 
But, as respects the purity of our language, and its dignity, never did either suffer so long 
and gloomy an eclipse a8 in that period of our annals, The German language, as written 
_ at that time in books, is” positively so‘disfigaured by French and Latin embroideries— 
that it becomes difficult at times to say which language is meant for the ground, and 
which for the decoration. Our English is never so bad as that; but the ludicrous in- 
troduction of foreign forms’ ‘such, for example, ‘as ‘‘ his Intimados,” “ his Privados,” 
goes far to denationalize the tone of the diction. Even the familiar allusions and ab« 
breviations of that age, some of which became’ indispensable to the evasion of what 
was deemed pedantry, such as ‘tis and ’twas, are rank with meanness, In Shakspeare’s 
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and sections, which must compose 
the architectural system of so. elabo- 
rate a work, seeing that the whole edi- 
fice itself is hitherto a great idea, in 
nubibus, as regards our own language. 
The French, as we have observed, 
have little more to boast of, _ And, in 
fact, the Germans and the Italians, of 
all nations the two who most cordially 
hate and despise each other, in this 
point pana they only have con- 
structed many preparatory works, have 
reared something more than mere 
scaffolding towards such a systematic 
and national monument. 

1. It is painful and humiliating to 
an Englishman, that, whilst all other 
nations show their patriotism severally 
in connexion with their own separate 
mother tongues, claiming for them 
often merits which they have not, and 
overlooking none of those which they 
have, his own countrymen show them- 
selves ever ready, with a dishonourable 
levity, to undervalue the English lan- 
guage, and always upon no fixed prin- 
ciples. Nothing to ourselves seems 
so remarkable—as that men should 
dogmatise upon the pretensions of this 
and that language in particular, with- 
out having any general notions pre- 
viously of what it is that constitutes 
the value of a language universally. 
Without some preliminary notice, ab- 
stractedly, of the precise qualities to be 
sought for in a language, how are we 
to know whether the main object of 
our question is found, or not found, in 
any given language offered for exami- 
nation? The Castilian is pronounced 
fine, the Italian effeminate, the Eng- 
lish harsh, by many a man who has 
no shadow of a reason for his opinions 
beyond some vague association of chi- 
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valaresque qualities with the personal 
bearing of Spaniards; or, again, of 
special adaptation to operatic music in 
the Italian; or (as regards the Eng- 
lish), because he bas heard, perhaps, 
that the letter s, and crowded clusters 
of consonants and monosyllabic words 
prevail in it. 

Such random and fantastic notions 
would be entitled to little attention ; 
but, unfortunately, we find that men of 
distinguished. genius—men who have 
contributed to sustain and extend the 
glory of this very English language, 
are sometimes amongst its notorious 
depreciators. _ Addison, in a well- 
known passage of his critical essays, 
calls the English, in competition with 
the Greek language, brick against 
marble. Now, that there is a vocal* 
beauty in the Greek, which raises it 
in that particular point above all mo- 
dern languages, and not exclusively 
above the English, cannot be denied ; 
but this is the lowest merit of a lan- 
guage — being merely its sensuous 
merit (to borrow a word of Milton’s) ; 
and, beyond all doubt, as respects the 
higher or intellectual qualities of a 
language, the English greatly excels 
the Greek, and especially in that very 
case which provoked the remark of 
Addison ; for it happens, that some 
leading ideas in the Paradise Lost— 
ideas essential to the very integrity of 
the fable, cannot be expressed in 
Greek ; or not so expressed as to con- 
vey the same thought impregnated 
with the same weight of passion. But 
let not our reverence for the exquisite 
humour of Addison, and his admir- 
able delicacy of pencil in delineating 
the traits of character, hide from us 
the fact that he was a very thought- 





age the diction of books was far more pure, more compatible with, simplicity, and 
more dignified. Amongst our many. national blessings, never let us forget to be 
thankful that in that age was, made our final translation of the Bible, under the State 
authority. How ignoble, how unscriptural, would have been a translation made in the 
age of Pope! 

* A vocal beauty in the Greek language. ..This, arises partly from the musical effect 
of the mere inflexions of the verbs and participles, in which so_many, dactylic succes- 
sions of accent are interchanged with, spondaic arrangements, and. partly also from the 
remarkable variety of the vowel sounds :which run through the whole gamut of possi- 
ble varieties in that point, and give more luxury of sound to the ear than in any other 
known language; for the fact. is, that.these varieties of vowel or diphthong sounds, 
sacceed to each other more immediately and more constantly than in any other South- 
ern dialect of Europe, which universally have a distinction in mere vocal or audible 
beauty, not approached by any Northern language, unless (as some people allege) by 
the Russian; and this, with the other dialects of the Sclavonian family, is to be classed 
as belonging to Eastern, rather than to. Northern Europe, 
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less and irreflective critic ; that his 
criticisms, when just, rested not upon 
principles, but upon mere fineness of 
tact; that he was an absolute ignora- 
mus as regarded the literature of his 
own country ; and that he was a mere 
bigot as regarded the antique litera- 
ture of Pagan Greece or Rome. In 
fact, the eternal and inevitable schism 
between the Romanticists and the Clas- 
sicists, though not in name, had al- 
ready commenced in substance ; and 
where Milton was not free from grie- 
Yous error and consequent injustice, 
both to the writers of his country and 
to thelanguage, how could it be expect- 
ed that the far feebler mind of Addi- 
son, should work itself clear of a bi- 
gotry and a narrowness of sympathy 
as regards the antique, which the dis- 
cipline and training of his whole life 
had established? Even the merit of 
Addison is not sufficient to waive his 
liability to one plain retort from an 
offended Englishman—viz. that, be- 
fore he sighed away with such flag- 
rant levity the pretensions of his 
native language, at all events, it was 
incumbent upon him to show that he 
had fathomed the powers of that lan- 
guage, had exhausted its capacity, 
and had wielded it with commanding 
effect. Whereas, we all know that 
Addison was a master of the humble 
and unpretending English, demanded, 
or indeed suffered by his themes ; but 
for that very reason little familiar 
with its higher or impassioned move- 
ments. 

2. But Addison, like most other 
critics on languages, overlooked one 
great truth, which should have made 
such sweeping undervaluations impos- 
sible as applied to any language ; this 
truth is—that every language, every 
language at least in a state of culture 
and developement, has its own sepa- 
rate and incommunicable qualities of 
superiority. The French itself, which, 
in some weighty respects, is amongst 
the poorest of languages, had yet its 
own peculiar merits—not attainable 
or approachable by any other. For 
the whole purposes of what the French 
understand by the word causer, for all 
the delicacies of social intercourse, and 
the nuances of manners, no language 
but the French possesses the requisite 
vocabulary. ‘The word causer itself 
is an illustration. Marivaux and other 
novelists, tedious. enough otherwise, 
are mere repertories of phrases un- 
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translatable—irrepresentable by equi- 
valents in.any European language. 
And some of our own fashionable 
English novels, which have been 
fiercely arraigned for their French 
embroidery as well as for other sup- 
posed faults, are thus far justifiable— 
that, in a majority of instances, the 
English could not have furnished a 
corresponding phrase with equal point 
or piquancy—sometimes not at all. 

8. If even the French has its func- 
tion of superiority, so, and in a higher 
sense, have the English and other lan- 
guages more decidedly northern. But 
the English, in particular, has a spe- 
cial dowry of power in its double- 
headed origin. The Saxon part of the 
language fulfils one set of functions, 
the Latin another. Mean-time, it is 
a great error on the part of Lord 
Brougham (and we rememberthe same 
error in others) to direct the student 
in his choice of words towards the 
Saxon part of the language by pre- 
ference. Nothing can be more un- 
philosophic, or built on more thorough 
misconception of the case. Neither 
part of the language is good or bad 
absolutely, but in its relation to the sub- 
ject, and according to the treatment 
which the subject is meant to receive. 
It is an error even to say that the 
Saxon part is more advantageously 
used for cases of passion. . Even that 
requires further limitation. Simple 
narration, and a pathos resting upon 
artless circumstances, — elementary 
feelings,—homely and household af- 
fections, — these are most suitably 
managed by the old indigenous Saxon 
vocabulary. But a passion which rises 
into grandeur, which is complex, ela- 
borate, and interveined with high me- 
ditative feelings, would languish or 
absolutely halt, without aid from the 
Latin moiety of our language. Mr 
Coleridge remarks—that the writings 
of all reflective or highly subjective 
poets, overflow with Latin and Greek 
polysyllables, or what the uneducated 
term “ dictionary words.” 

4, Again, if there is no such thing 
in rerum natura as a language radi- 
cally and universally without specific 
powers ; if every language, in short, 
is and must be, according to the cir- 
cumstances under which it is mould- 
ed, an organ sui generis, and fitted to 
sustain with effect some function or 
other of the human intellect,—so, on 
the other hand, the very advantages of 


’ 
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a language, those which are most 
vaunted, become defects under oppo- 
site relations. The power of running 
easily into composition, for instance, 
on which the Germans show so much 
Jierté, when stating the pretensions of 
their own mother tongue, is in itself 
injurious to the simplicity and natural 
power of their poetry, besides being a 
snare, in many cases, to the ordinary 
narrator or describer, and tempting 
him aside into efforts of display which 
mar the effect of his composition. In 
the early stages of every literature, 
not simplicity (as it is thought) but 
elaboration and complexity, and tu- 
mid artifice in the structure of the 
diction, are the besetting vices of the 
poet: witness the Roman fragments 
of poetry anterior to Ennius. Now 
the fusile capacity of a language for 
running into ready coalitions of poly- 
syllables aids this tendency, and al- 
most of itself creates such a tendency. 

5. The process by which languages 
grow is worthy of deep attention. 
So profound is the error of some men 
on this subject, that they talk fami- 
liarly of language as of a thing deli- 
berately and consciously ‘ invented” 
by the people who use it. A language 


never was invented* by any people ; 
that part which is not borrowed from 
adjacent nations arises under instincts 


of necessity and convenience. We 
will illustrate the matter by mention- 
ing three such modes of instinct in 
which has lain the parentage of at 
least three words out of four: in every 
language. First, the instinct of ab- 
breviation, prompted continually by 
hurry or by impatience. Secondly, 
the instinct of onomatopeia, or more 
generally, the instinct of imitation ap- 
plied directly to sounds, indirectly to 
‘motion, and by the aid of analogies 
more or less obvious applied to many 
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other classes of objects. Thirdly, the 
instinct of distinction—sometimes for 
purposes of necessity, sometimes’ of 
convenience. This process claims by 
far the largest application of words in 
every language. Thus, from pro- 
priety (or the abstract idea of annexa- 
tion between two things by,means of 
fitness or adaptation), was struck off 
by a more rapid pronunciation and a 
throwing back of the accent, the mo- 
dern word, property, in which the same 
general idea is limited to appropria- 
tions of pecuniary value ; which, how- 
ever, was long expressed by the ori- 
ginal word propriety, under a modified 
enunciation. So again, major as a 
military designation, and mayor as a 
civil one, have split off from the very 
same original word by varied pronun- 
ciations. And these divergencies into 
multiplied derivatives from some sin- 
gle radix, are, in fact, the great source 
of opulence to one language by pre- 
ference to another. And it is clear 
that the difference in this respect be« 
tween nation and nation will be in a 
compound ratio of the complexity and 
variety of situations into-which men 
are thrown (whence the necessity of 
a complex condition of society to the 
growth of a truly fine language)—in 
the ratio, we say, of this ¢omplexity 
on the one hand ; and, on the other, of 
the intellectual activity put forth. to 
seize and apprehend these fleeting re- 
lations of thingsand persons. Whence, 
according to the vast inequalities of 
national minds, the vast disparity of 
languages. 

6. Hence we see the monstrosity of 
claiming a fine or copious language, 
for any rude or uncultivated, much 
more for any savage people, or even 
for a people of mountaineers, or for a 
nation subsisting chiefly by hunting, 
or by agriculture and rural life exclu- 





* Mean-time, a few insulated words have been continually nourished by authors ; 


that is, transferred to other uses, or formed by thoughtful composition and decompo- 
sition, or by skilful alterations of form and inflexion, Thus Mr Coleridge introduced 
the fine word ancestral, in lieu of the lumbering word ancestorial, about the year 1798. 
Milton introduced the indispensable word sensuous, Daniel, the truly philosophic 
poet and historian, introduced the splendid class of words with the affix of inter, to 
denote reciprocation, e. g. interpenetrate, to express mutual or interchangeable pene- 
tration; a form of composition which: is deeply beneficial to the language, and has 
been extensively adopted by Coleridge. We ourselves may boast to have introduced 
the word orchestric, which we regard with parental pride, as a word expressive of that 
artificial and pompous music which attends, for instance, the elaborate hexameter verse 
of Rome and Greece, in comparison with the simpler rhyme of the more exclusively ac- 
centual metres in modern languages ; or expressive of any organised music, in opposi- 
tion to the natural warbling of the woods, 
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sively, or ii any way sequestered and 
monotonous in their habits. It is 
philosophically impossible that the 
Gaelic, or the Hebrew, or the Welsh, 
or the Manx, or the Armoric, could, 
at any stage, have been languages of 
compass or general poetic power. In 
relation to a few objects peculiar to 
their own climates, or habits, or super- 
stitions, any of these languages may 
have been occasionally gifted with a 

eculiar power of expression; what 
 somneell is not with regard to .some 
class of objects? But a language of 
power and compass cannot arise ex- 
cept amongst cities and the habits of 
luxurious people. ‘ They talked,” 
says John Paul, speaking of two rustic 
characters, in one of his sketches,— 
‘they talked, as country people are apt 
to talk, concerning—nothing.” And 
the fact is, universally, that rural oc- 
cupations and habits, unless counter- 
acted determinately by intellectual 
pursuits, tend violently to torpor. 
Social gatherings, social activity, so- 
cial pleasure—these are the parents of 
language. And there is but the one 
following exception to the rule—That 
such as is the activity of the national 
intellect in arresting fugitive relations, 
such will be the language resulting ; 
and this exception lies in the mechani. 
cal advantages offered by some inflex- 
ions compared with others for gene- 
rating and educing the possible modi- 
fications of each primitive idea. Some 
modes of inflexions easily lend them- 
selves, by their very mechanism, to 
the adjuncts expressing degrees, ex- 
pressing the relations of time, past, 
present, and future; expressing the 
modes of will, desire, intention, &c. 
For instance, the Italians have termi- 
nal forms, ino, ello, acchio, &c., ex- 

ressing all gradations of size above or 
Saew the ordinary standard. The 
Romans, again, had frequentative 
forms, inceptive forms, forms express- 
ing futurition and desire, &c. These 
short-hand expressions performed the 
office of natural symbols, or hierogly- 
phics, which custom had made univer- 
sally intelligible. Now, in some cases 
this machinery is large, and therefore 
extensively auxiliary to the popular 
intellect in building up the towering 
pile of a language; in others it is 
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meagre, and so far it is possible that, 
from want of concurrency in the me- 
chanic aids, the language may, in some 
respects, not be strictly commensurate 
to the fineness of the national genius. 
7. Another question, which arises 
upon all languages, respects their de- 
grees of fitness for poetic and imagi- 
native purposes. ‘The mere question 
of fact is interesting ; and the question 
as to the causal agency which has led 
to such a result is still more so. In 
this place we shall content ourselves 
with drawing the reader’s attention to 
a general phenomenon which comes 
forward in all non-poetic languages— 
viz. that the separation of the two 
great fields, prose and poetry, or of 
the mind, impassioned or unimpassion- 
ed, is never perfectly accomplished. 
This phenomenon is most striking in 
the Oriental languages, wherethecom- 
mon edicts of government or provin- 
cial regulations of police assume a ri- 
diculous masquerade dress of rhetori- 
eal or even of poetic animation. But 
amongst European languages this ca- 
pital defect is most noticeable in the 
French, which has no resources : for 
elevating its diction when applied to 
cases and situations the most lofty or 
the most affecting. The single misfor- 
tune of having no neuter gender, by 
compelling the mind to distribute the 
colouring of life universally ; and by 
sexualising in all cases, neutralises the 
effect, as a special effect, for any case. 
To this one capital deformity, which 
presents itself in every line, many 
others have concurred. And it might 
be shown convincingly, that the very 
ower of the French language, as a 
anguage for social intercourse, is built 
on its impotence for purposes of pas- 
sion, grandeur, and native simplicity. 
The English, on the other hand, be- 
sides its double fountains of words, 
which furnishes at once two separate 
keys of feeling, and the ready means 
of obtaining distinct movements for 
the same general passion, enjoys the 
great advantage above southern lan- 
guages of having a neuter gender, 
which, from the very first establishing 
a mode of shade, establishes, by a 
natural consequence, the means of 
creating light, and a more potent vi- 
tality. 
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man.’*~DRr JOHNSON, 


‘¢ Tene is nothing like travelling,” 
as Mick Montague said, when he went 
from Dublin to Dunleary and back 
again. 

No more there is not. Mick Mon- 
tague was right. 

Now had the rosy-fingered Aurora 
escaped at length from the sooty em- 
braces of the dusky night, who lazily 
got up and hid himself in the coal-hole, 
while she, Aurora, all blushing at her 
youthful indiscretion, produced a box 
of lucifers (a halfpenny a box), and, 
having lighted therewith the lamp of 
day, took it in her right hand, and, 
with the slop-pail in her left, and the 
kitchen broom under her arm, in this 
order ascended as high as the two-pair 
back, when——the factory boy awoke, 
and having restored himself to con- 
sciousness, administered a pungent 
tweak to my olfactory organ, which 
dispelled in a twinkling my lingering 
repose, and started me in less time 
than a cry of “ Fire! fire!” arouses a 
sleeping tradesman, whose policy of 
insurance has unluckily run out. 

It was on the morning of Christmas- 
day—the'sun glanced, and flutteringly 
illuminated the little apartment where- 
in we had passed the night, with that 
flickering light that characterises the 
sun on that day, and that day alone— 
as I and other superstitious people 
firmly believe—a small ignorance, and 
un-astronomical prejudice in which I 
havealwaysbeenaccustomed toindulge, 
and in which, with the gracious per- 
mission of our drunken schoolmaster, 
who has latterly been ad/ abroad—that 
inexplicable compound of fidget, spite, 
and spleen—I intend all the days of my 
life to continue. 

I looked out into our landlady’s cab- 
bage garden—and there stood the 
sprouts and curly greens, all glistening 
with diamonds, like a parcel of anti- 
quated spinsters dressed for a love 
party—the frost stuck to old mother 
earth like wax, and of a fat church- 

ard there were no reasonable appre- 
ensions, as Christmas—that particu- 
lar old cock, at least—was by no 
means green, 
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*¢ And labour, if it were not necessary to the existence, would be indispensable to the happiness of 





The Macedonian phalanx, which 
the factory boy and myself had mar- 
shalled with such exultation, had been 
sadly cut to pieces by the evening's 
feast and the night’s lodging, and was 
totally routed and annibilated, indeed, 
by the morning’s repast— 


** We numbered them at close of day, 
And the next morning, where were they ?” 


they were all spent—that’s a fact. 
The fifteenpence-halfpenny was gone, 
which is tantamount to saying we were 
also gone—for in moral England you 
are graciously received and hospitably 
entertained as long as there remains a 
copper in your pocket ; when you no 
longer have one, you are hunted 
through the country like a wild beast, 
particularly if, as was the case with 
me, your stunted nose, bushy whiskers, 
broad shoulders, knee breeches, and 
enormous calves, proclaim you indi- 
genous to the land of the West. 

If you happen to be a swindling. 
Pole, a cut-throat orange-tawny Ma- 
lay, or a discarded drunken nigger, 
you may stuff, swill, and fill your 
pockets from Truro to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed—for the English patronise all 
sorts of foreign rebels, while they hang 
their own, and the tide of cant has set 
in strong in favour of niggers this last 
half century—whereas, if I ventured 
to solicit a draught of cold water, it 
was the signal for letting the dogs 
loose upon me; or, if I enquired 
of two or three wayside bumpkins 
which was the road to London, 
the reply generally was couched in 
something like “‘ Hirrooh! Pat,.which 
way does the bull run?” However 
this insolence might perplex, it had no 
power to wound me. I always con- 
soled myself on these occasions by re- 
flecting that I starved gloriously, like 
a British subject ; and, although I had 
no vote, and paid a tax in every 
mouthful of beer, I was fully and fairly 
represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

Ialso, when I was hungry, remem- 
bered that I enjoyed the blessings of the 
Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus, and 
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the Magna Charta; and, like the 
Scotchman who ate six “ kittiwakes”’ 
by way of whet, I found ‘myself, after 
feasting upon this glorious reminis- 


cence, every whit as hungry as’ be-- 


fore. 
The factory boy and myself found 
it necessary to imitate Lord Welling- 
ton, and-do as he did before the forest 
of Soignes—take up a new position. 
The landlady treated us to a moral les- 
son upon the exceeding sinfulness of 
travelling upon that sacred day, to 
which we agreed, but observed that 
our money was done; whereupon the 
landlady suggested that we right 
spend the sacred day in singing ballads, 
of the sinfulness whereof she seemed 
to have no sort of comprehension. I 
demurred to this proposal, and, in re- 
ly, was requested to toddle, and to 
a my ugly Irish nose out of her 
(the landlady's) village, or she would 
have me set in the stocks for a vagrant 
—which hospitable intimation put me 
immediately to flight. The factory 
boy was not long behind, and wecleared 
out.of Swillingham at the rate of four 
miles and upwards an hour. 

“‘ Fine day—fine Christmas day,” 
observed the factory boy. 

‘* Fine day—the Lord be praised,” 
paid I, “ for all his mercies.” 

“ Capital walking weather,” re- 
marked the juvenile manufacturer. 

© Thank God,” said I. 

Blow me tight, if it isn’t,” echoed 
the embryo cotton-twister. 

The factory boy was a stunted youth, 
of a robust make, florid, cheerful vis- 
age, and a very decided strabismus, 
obliquity of vision, or squint—not 
a sinister squint—the squint of the fac- 
tory boy gave an expression to his 
physiognomy rather favourable than 
the reverse, which might be partly 
owing, indeed, to a constitutional 
smile that involuntarily played over 
his face, and interested you in his fa- 
vour before he had opened his lips. 
The outward man of the factory boy 
was embellished with a coarse, well- 
-worn corduroy jacket, cut short he- 
hind, for the purpose, apparently, of 
exhibiting to public gaze the waist- 
band of his corduroy breeches, the 
ends of his suspenders, and the ties of 
his waistcoat—all which were exhibit- 
ed accordingly. inet 

The waistcoat was a natural curio- 
sity, as Mick Montague observed of 
the puppet-show, and had, doubtless, 
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figured at many a levee and drawing- 
room in the days of its youth— 


*¢ When George the Third was King.” 


It was, or, I should rather say, had 
been, a full-dress satin vest, sprinkled 
all over with tarnished spangles, em- 
broidered round the edges with a faded 
nondescript Flora, unknown to Lin- 
neeus, Jussieu, or De Candolle, and de- 
corated with long lappels, containing 
large flap pockets, reaching all the 
way down to the knees of the invested 
factory-boy, who, from time to time, 
took up one of the flaps and perused 
the indescribable Flora of that part of 
his waistcoat with great complacency. 

He wore a little cap, stuck know- 
ingly on one side of his head, and clat- 
tered along the road in wooden clogs; 
of an ineh and half in the sole, with a 
slight twig in his fist, and sported al- 
together a devil-may-care, free-and- 
easy, and precocious appearance, ut- 
terly unattainable by young gentlemen 
who may have been ushered into the 
world with silver spoons in their 
mouths. 

«‘ What age are you, my old cock?” 
enquired I of young flowery waist: 
coat. 

* Round about the dozen, I thinks,” 
remarked the gentleman of the court 
dress ; ‘* I may be eleven, or I may 
be thirteen—there or thereabouts,” 
concluded the factory boy. 

‘*‘ Might I take the liberty of re- 
questing your name ?”——. 

‘¢ Why shouldn't you?—no liberty in 
life’’—said the juvenile ; then poking 
both fists into both pockets of the 
flowery waistcoat, as if in search of 
something—a stray halfpenny per- 
haps—and turning to me with an air 
of ludicrousembarrassment— “haven’t 
got acard ; but never mind— Marten’s 
my name—Jack Marten—not a bad 
name that—at least I don't see no rea- 
son to be ashamed on it.” 

«* No reason in life, Mr Jack Mar- 
ten,” replied I, assentingly. 

“I should hope not,”” repeated Mr 
Marten—* I should think not—I am 
sure on it.” This climax completed, 
the factory boy, as if athirst with vin- 
dieating the honour of the patronymic 
of Marten, dropped his voice to a mat- 
ter-of-faet key, and with another un- 
successful dive into the abysses of his 


‘illuminated waistcoat, observed, that 


he should like to have a drop of some- 
thing. —— 
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* Beer?”—ejaculated 1, hopefully. 

** Beer!” echoed the factory boy, 
scratching his head, as if enquiring of 
his fertile brain by what miraculous 
interposition boys without money 
could luxuriate in that bland and re- 
freshing fluid. 

Necessity, thou nurse of many vir- 
tues, let me here invoke thee! Thou 
best of stimulants—parent of economy 
—pioneer of industry—herald of suc- 
cess !|—but what need of invocations or 
ineantations ?—the first thou requirest 
not, since to me thou art always pre- 
sent—and-as for the latter, not all 
their magic honours will ever, I fear 
me, drive thee from my side. All 
hail, then, and welcome, Necessity, to 
my garret! I would solicit you to take 
a chair if was not using it myself; 
however, you are welcome to make 
yourself at home on the end of that tat- 
tered old portmanteau, or, until I want 
it to put my potatoes in, you may bring 
yourself to an anchor on the bottom of 
that inverted saucepan. 

The factory boy's necessity of hav- 
ing some beer, suggested to his fertile 
brain the possibility of obtaining the 
means of quenching his thirst by the 
energies of his lungs, and the factory 
boy and myself put a high pressure 
upon our pulmonary organsaccording- 
iy and being now near the town of 

arrington, in Lancashire, commen- 
ced carolling as lustily as yesterday. 
We had not the like success, however, 
for having roared ourselves hoarse, we 
had only obtained threepence-half- 
penny, a bad halfpenny, and a brass 
button; which, in default of current 
coin, had been presented us by a little 
girl, who appeared to take an interest 
in our success. This was discourag- 
ing, particularly as the factory boy 
sneered at the mere mention of that 
poor creature, small beer, and inti- 
mated his firm determination to have 
a glass of ale—a proposal which made 
my blood run cold, knowing, as I did, 
that twopence of our threepence half- 
penny would be absorbed in the glass 
of ale; and as it was now an hour past 
noon, it appeared more than probable 
that our Christmas festivities, dinner 
inclusive, must be unavoidably post- 
poned until the next annual revolution 
of the sun round his ecliptic. I as- 
sured the factory boy that, whatever 
he might think of small beer, that be- 
verage was champagne ros? to me— 
and was explaining, very learnedly, 
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the difference between Irish white 
wine and butter-milk, when the near 
approach of a stage-coach, and a very 
Naty team, obliged us to break off 
the argument, and take to our scrap- 
ers, for the stage came flaring up the 
street as if it knew the coachman’s 
Christmas dinner had just left the 
bakehouse. And so it had; and what 
was more, the coachman’s wife was 
waiting at the door of the Talbot, where 
the coach put up, and proceeded to 
pour into her husband’s ear a deluge 
of communication, in which the words 
“‘ dinner,” “pudding,” and “ half-and- 
half,” were most frequently introdu- 
ced ; the coachman,at every such intro- 
duction, giving an affirmative nod of 
the head, and an under growl, evident- 
ly indicative of his unqualified appro- 
bation. There was no guard, the 
coachman having intimated, in reply 
to an enquiry of the landlord of the 
Talbot, touching the absence of that 
functionary, that Kitty and the children 
had “ catched hold of’ Bill at the toll- 
bar, and wouldn’t part with him on no 
terms whatsomedever.” There were 
no passengers—how could there be, 
on Christmas-day ?—the whole world 
was. at dinner—streets as silent as 
death, and not a soul visible, save the 
housemaids of the neighbours running 
over to the Talbot for‘an extra pot of 
beer—on Christmas-day folks will be 
so very dry ;—by-the-bye, there was, 
now that I bethink me, one outside— 
a gentleman in black, with spectacles, 
and a large old-fashioned seal dang- 
ling at his watch chain ;—he was evi- 
dently a gentleman of consequence, he 
came so slowly and steadily down the 
steps, that the landlord, for the host- 
lers were at their Christmas dinner— 
held for him ; when he got down, me- 
thought the gentleman looked as if 
something had happened him,—he was 
quite dejected, and taking off his spec- 
tacles, wiped them carefully, and turn- 
ing to the landlord, in reply to an en- 
quiry whether he would choose din- 
ner—* I have no appetite, my friend,” 
observed the dejected gentleman. 
** But it’s Christmas-day, sir,” said the 
landlord, as if it were impossible that 
any good Christian could refuse to 
stuff until he was like to burst on that 
high festival. 

** Ah! there it is, my friend,” said 
the dejected gentleman, taking out 
his gold watch, and looking at it pa- 
thetically, as if his heart would break, 
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*‘It wants a quarter to two,” said 
the dejected gentleman, ‘ and at two 
my family expect me to dinner—my 
little ones are watching for me at the 
gate—they are looking out on the 
‘road—they are prattling of their ex- 
pected papa.” 

* Is there much between you and 
home, sir ?”’ 

“‘ Sixty long miles,” replied the 
dejected gentleman, putting up his 
watch, “ and I have travelled six 
thousand, in the hope to reach my own 
fireside this dear domestic day.” 

With this the dejected gentleman 
paused, took off his spectacles, wiped 
them, and without putting them on, 
or putting them up, but holding them 


carelessly between his. finger and. 


thumb, leaned his head pensively on 
one side, as if the joyous prattle of his 
children had that moment struck upon 
his expectant ear—small marvel if it 
did, for in that moment the voices of 
his children had been music of the 
spheres to him. 

I pitied the dejected gentleman—I 
protest I did—so much so, that if it 
could have done him any good, I 
would have lent him my appetite, 
with all my heart. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
landlord of the Talbot, “ but our 
dinner is quite ready—my wife and 
daughters beg of you to do us the fa- 
your to” —— 

** I have no appetite,” repeated the 
dejected gentleman, more dejected 
than before. 

“* Merely to sit down with us, sir,” 
observed the landlord, with a bow, 
and a rub of his hands, one upon the 
other. - 

«You say well, my friend,” ob- 
served the dejected gentleman, putting 
on his spectacles once more—* I will 
sit with you, although I cannot eat, 
for it is*——here the dejected gentle- 
man heaved a ponderous sigh—* it is 
a dear domestic day.” 

The dejected gentleman, upon this, 
slowly followed mine host of the Tal- 
bot within the glass enclosure that 
cut off from the passage the cozy bar 
parlour—in another moment savoury 
odours heralded the advent of an enor- 
mous goose into the charming little 
snuggery—a rib of beef came next, 
garnished with flakes of snowy horse- 
radish, and in its train numberless 
tureens of vegetables. ‘I could see 
from the door of the inn, where the 
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factory boy and myself loitered about, 
one of the young ladies lay a napkin, 
while another prepared to wait upon 
the dejected gentleman, who I could 
observe drank very largely of the beer 
—sorrow, I have understood, is dry. 

«¢ Ah! my venerable friend,” I ex- 
claimed, in an under tone, apostro- 
phizing the dejected gentleman — 
‘* would that I had asked you for a 
sixpence—but I should not have got 
it, ldaresay—sentimental rigmarolery 
and practical benevolence seldom go 
together—however, I wish from my 
heart you had my appetite, and I your 
invitation.” ; 

Proceeding in my rhapsody, I could 
observe that the dejected gentleman, 
with a napkin stuck under his chin, 
and his nose in his plate, was eating - 
like a Frenchman at a table d’hote, or 
the immortal Dando at an oyster 
tavern—while the host of the Talbot 
seemed to have enough to do in re- 
plenishing the dejected gentleman’s 
plate, without having time to help his 
family or himself, whence I took occa- 
sion to observe that sorrow is hungry 
as well as dry ! 

The hero of the botanical waistcoat 
having again and again insulted the 
memory of small beer, and protesting 
he would be Slowed (such was the so- 
lemnity of his adjuration) if he did not 
have a glass of ale, I yielded to the 
torrent of his will, which I found it in 
vain to resist, and followed the factory 
boy into the taproom, which was ut- 
terly deserted, and the huge fire blaz- 
ing alone in its glory—the habitual 
soakers, and stanch frequenters of the 
place, having for that day only be- 
taken themselves to the unwonted 
society of their deserted wives and ne- 
glected children. 

You have seen, I dare say, when 
you go on a visit to Belvoir Castle, or 
any where else—or on a tour of visits, 
like the Duke of Sussex, by which 
means you contrive to knock a sum- 
mer’s board, lodging, and washing, 
out of the rural nobility—you have 
seen a small farmer, village school- 
master, or ensign of the yeomanry 
cavalry, enter the library by appoint- 
ment, to acquaint his lordship whose 
pig is next to come in to be shaved, or 
some other equally important matter 
of village politics ;—look at the bump- 
kin, scraping in the open doorway for 
half an hour, to the imminent danger 
of superinducing a fresh attack of hig 
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lordship’s. rheumatism. Having at 
last pushed the door to, with the hob- 
nailed sole of his shoe, to the great 
advantage of the mahogany pannel, 
the bumpkin advances, sideways, like 
a crab, to the nearest chair, and 
perches himself on the extremest verge 
thereof, as if he thought it would be 
trespassing too much on his lordship’s 
condescension to sit comfortably, and 
holds his hat between his knees, in the 
attitude of a blind beggar at the 
town’s end, 

Just so did we enter the taproom, 
in just such attitudes did we perch our- 
selves on the extremest verge of the 
taproom chairs, and just so did we 
hold in the taproom our respective 
hats—perhaps you think the free-and- 
easy deportment of the factory boy, 
and the Hibernian assurance of your 
very obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, proof against such rustic sensi- 
bilities? Put threepence-halfpenny in 
your pocket next Christmas-day, and 
taking a friend under your arm, walk 
into the London Tavern, the Old 
Hummum’s, or Long’s, with a view 
to claret and tripes, or any other 
edible and potatory delicacies you may 
choose for your Christmas dinner— 
and I'll never eat oysters more if you 
don’t find yourself, on the presentation 
of the bill, affected with some such 
nervous excitabilities, as the factory 
boy and myself on the occasion allud- 
ed to. 

«* Trouble you to touch the tinkler,” 
observed the drouthy factory boy. 

‘¢ Make it porter,” said I, appealing- 
ly, as I rung the bell. 

“ Ale”—exclaimed the manufac- 
turer with desperate energy. 

«* Only three halfpence left,” said I, 
persisting. 

‘Damn the expense,” remarked 
flowery waistcoat. 

«Now, then, young gentlemen,” 
said the landlord of the Talbot, enter- 
ing with a face like a copper sauce- 
pan, and a breath redolent of brandy 
and water, hot with sugar—‘ Now, 
then.” 

«* Glass of ale, please, sir,” demand- 
ed the factory boy. < 

« And a crust of bread, sir, if you 
please,” interposed I, diffidently._—— 

‘* Loaf?” enquired mine host of the 
Talbot. 

«No, thank you, sir,” replied I, 
producing all my worldly wealth in 
the palm of my hand~.“‘ when. we. pay 
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for the ale, we shall only have three 
halfpence’”—— 

‘* And a button”—observed the ac- 
curate factory boy -——. 

“ Left,” said I, concluding my ob- 
servation. 

The landlord looked at the factory 
boy, then at me, then at the factory 
boy again, and giving vent to the emo- 
tions of his mind in one concentrated 
and emphatic ‘ Bah,” walked slowly 
out of the taproom, and closed the 
door with a clam. 

“* He’s gone for the terrier” —cx- 
claimed I, starting up in a desperate 
fright. I spoke from previous ex- 
perience of terriers. 

“ Terrier be blowed”—said Mr 
Marten, putting his twig in a defen- 
sive posture—‘*‘ let him come if he 
durst !"” 

‘“¢ He’ll hunt us like ducks” —-said I, 
running to the window and throwing 
it up, to make sure of a reasonable 
“law.” 

‘¢ Him be d-—-d!” exploded Mr Mar- 
ten, standing up to his fight like a 
guardsman at Waterloo. ‘ Come on,” 
shrieked Mr Marten, throwing away 
his twig, and putting himself in the 
attitude of Bendigo the boxer, thus 
gallantly awaiting the invasion of the 
terrier, while I sat stride legs on the 
window sill, ready for a start, on the 
laying on of the dogs. 

In this position we appeared on the 
opening of the tap-room door, and 
entrance of the landlord without the 
terrier, but accompanied by another 
animal, of whose existence we had pre- 
viously been advised, by the impres- 
sion its entrance into the bar parlour 
had made upon our olfactory organs, 
but which we little expected to have 
ever afforded us the opportunity of 
favourably impressing our organs of 
taste. 

‘‘ There, my coves”—said the be- 
nevolent host of the Talbot, laying 
down the enormous goose, which bore 
evident marks of the havoc made upon 
its upper and lower extremities by 
the dejected gentleman without an ap- 
petite (who, by the way, had eaten 
every morsel of the gizzard and stuff- 
ing), but which still had goose enough 
upon its bones for a quartett of plough- 
boys. 

«‘ There,” continued Boniface, ‘tuck 
in that there Boston cock, and blow 
yerselfs out—no crusts of bread, d——_n 
me, shall go down for dinner in the 
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licence!” 

Having achieved this peroration, 
the landlord flung down with a clash 
the necessary number of knives, forks, 
and spoons, while one of the young 
ladies of the bar parlour handed in at 
the door a great jug of fourpenny ale, 
and bread in abundance, leaving the 
factory boy and myself lost in amaze- 
ment, so deep, that three and a-half 
seconds at the least must have elap- 
sed before we recovered sufficiently 
from our surprise, to lay knife to 
goose ; when we did, however, it re- 
quired no Solomon to see that steel 
had the best of it. It was all over 
with the Boston cock; we worked 
away until we had him picked as clean 
as the fossil elephant ; the landlord's 
wife, daughters, and the dejected gen- 
tleman, who appeared to have miracu- 
lously recovered his spirits, standing 
by, lost in amazement at the gastrono- 
mic capacities displayed; we held a 
regular levee at our Christmas din- 
ner, like the King of France and the 
Dauphin. 

“ Never did I see—well, they do 
eat, bless e’m!” remarked Mrs Boni- 
face. 

“* Wonderful appetite—for boys "— 
observed the dejected gentleman, lick- 
ing his lips. 

** How voracious, to be sure,” de- 
clared the elder Miss Boniface, as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 

‘‘Bring the boys some pudding, 
Mary, my dear, just to taste it,” com- 
manded Mrs Boniface ; and away ran 
little Mary, her hair streaming down 
her shoulders, screaming with delight. 

‘* Did you ever taste plum-pudding, 
boys ?””—interposed the dejected gen- 
tleman. 

The dejected gentleman received no 
reply, for our hearts—as also our 
mouths—were at that moment too full 
for speech. 

Two enormous platters of plum- 
pudding—just to taste—were produ- 
ced by little Mary, who stood by us, 
looking curiously up into our faces, 
to observe what physiognomical dis- 
play the unwonted sensation of plum- 

udding acting on an ignorant pa- 
te would be likely to produce, 

The dejected gentleman being in- 
formed that a fresh “‘ go” of brandy 
was in process of mixing for him, de- 
liberately withdrew, and Miss Boni- 
face, remarking that we devoured po- 
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sitively like beasts, followed the de. 
jected gentleman's example, leavin 
only little Mary, who ran hither 5 | 
thither about the tap-room, in ectacies 
of delight, 

“ Hem!” said I, laying down the 
platter, after cleaning off the last par- 
ticle of plum-pudding ; and discover- 
ing, from my utterance of that ejacu- 
lation, that my voice was not altoge- 
ther buried beneath a mountain of 
plum-pudding and goose, contrived to 
get out, in the midst of a plethoric sus- 
piration, an audible “ thank God.” 

** Not a bad blow out, neither,” 
coolly observed the factory boy ; with 
such irreverent familiarity did he speak 
of our devout commemoration of the 
only feast day in the calendar I had 
ever been enabled worthily to com- 
memorate before. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” I cacchinated invo- 
luntarily, overcome by repletion and 
its attendant pleasurable emotions. 

“Ha! hal ha!” roared the factory 
b 


oy. 

af He ! he! he!” shrieked little Mary, 
clapping her hands in an agony of in- 
expressible frolic. 

Mirth, like misfortune, only wants 
a start to make it run down hill—the 
laughter of the tap-room was re-echo- 
ed by the laughter of the bar parlour, 
in which the voice of the dejected gen- 
tleman was the most uproarious of all 
—and the mirthful example of the bar 
parlour was speedily followed by the 
inn kitchen, where all the loiterers of 
the stable-yard, and a knot of the 
neighbouring maids, were assembled 
round the fat she-cook, as the centre 
of attraction, . 

In short, the Talbot was thence- 
forward, untilthe chimes of midnight, 
abandoned to laughter, fun and frolic, 
in all which the factory boy and my- 
self were not merely permitted to par- 
ticipate, but bore principal parts in the 
whole festivity, as lions of the night, 
which, if judged of by our masticatory 
prowess, we most certainly were. All 
sorts of freedoms were allowable and 
allowed, and all sorts of games play- 
able and played; there was a mistle- 
toe bough in every room in the house, 
except the coal-hole, and the privi- 
leges conferred by that Druidical ve- 
getable were allowed to remain: no 
sinecure ; the excess of the dejected 
gentleman’s grief, made him lose his 
senses as well as his appetite, and 
fully qualified him for the office of 
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Lord of Misrule, which he discharged 
with the same excess of folly and ab- 
surdity, asif he had been a Whig Fo- 
reign or Colonial Secretary. 

I grew in great favour with the 
whole house, in consequence of a fero- 
cious attack I made on the prudery of 
Miss Boniface, who clawed and cater- 
wauled, and suffered herself, neverthe- 
less, to pay the penalties of the mistle- 
toe bough with as much more affected, 
and much less real, reluctance than is 
usual with damsels of her disposition. 
We were all, the dejected gentleman 
inclusive, very gay and very merry. 
Indeed I much question whether, even 
at Chatsworth, where the magnificent 
Duke of Devonshire kept open house, 
as every man who has a house to keep 
ought, on Christmas-day, whether he 
be magnificent or not, to do—I say I 
very much doubt, whether there, or 
any where else, the company assembled 
were more gay or happy than the 
party assembled to blind-man’s-buff in 
the great room of the Talbot at War- 
rington. 

About an hour past midnight the 
factory boy and myself retired to rest, 
little Mary acting as chambermaid and 
ushering us up, prattling all the way, 
to the shake-down that had been hos- 
pitably prepared for our especial ac- 
commodation upon the attic. 

But neither the factory boy nor my- 
self could compose ourselves to sleep, so, 
after the usual experiments of persons 
in that condition had been resorted to 
in vain, we ceased tumbling and twist- 
ing, and the factory boy, to beguile the 
tedious moments, proceeded to give an 
account of himself, an account which, 
I shall only observe, is as much supe- 
rior to the account Mrs Trollope’s 
factory boy gives of himself, as cheese 
is to chalk,—honest industry to book- 
making factory-phobia—as experience 
is to theory—nature to fiction—or be- 
nevolence to cant. 

«* My name,” observed the factory 
boy, “is Jack Marten. Father was a 
barber’s boy. Father and mother are 
dead. Father died when I was nine, 
mother died when I was eight years old. 
Fatherran awayfrom his master andlist- 
ed for a soldier —keen shaver he was, 


and made many a penny by shaving the _ 


soldiers as, I suppose, couldn’t shave 
themselves. Shaved to keep his hand 
in, he did, for he had an eye to the 
business when his time would. be out 
a-soldiering—at least I suppose he had 
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—besides he got a good many pennies 
by it, so he always was well off in the 
soldiering line—never made no com- 
plaints of the army—used to say it was 
a good place for good men, and the 
best place for bad ’uns. I would fol- 
low soldiering myself, only for the cast 
inmyeye. Ilikesthe horsesoldiers best 
—them as has got spurson, what makes 
music as they marches along. Father 
was twenty-one years a soldier, and 
came to live at Bolton when he had 
served out his time—took a shop, he 
did—shaved away, and got a guod bit 
of money—had a very snug business— 
barbering’s not a bad perfession, if you 
can get plenty of customers. Every 
pension day father brought home to 
mother a good bit of money—never 
knowed how much—knowed it was a 
good lot—saw it was silver. While 
mother lived father never drinked none 
on it—threw it all into mother’s lap. 
‘ Mary, my dear,’ says father, ‘it’s all 
there—just as I had it.” Mother was 
a good mother—she was. Saved 
money unknownst to father—she did, 
Hid it behind the wainscot, and when 
she was a-dying told him where it was, 
Kept aclean house—mother did—and 
made father, and sister, and me com- 
fortable—taught us our prayers and 
hymns, and them carols what I was a- 
singing when you came up. Never 
knowed mother blow up nobody— 
father blowed her up. When she was 
in a dying state, sister and me came up 
to her bedside to take her last breath. 
Father.was there a-crying, and hold. 
ing of herhead, ‘ Mary,’ says father, 
‘can you forgive me?’ ‘ Yes I can,’ 
says mother. ‘ Can you forgive all 
the world?’ says father. ‘ Yes, I do,’ 
says she. I went down on my knees, 
and says I, * Can you forgive me, mo- 
ther dear?’ ‘I can, Jacky,’ says 
she, and she put out her hand upon my 
head. ‘ Can you forgive all the world, 
mother dear ?’ says I. ldo, mychild,’ 
says she. Sister went down on her 
bended knees—‘ Can you forgive me, 
mother dear ?” says sister. ‘ I do, my 
Jove,’ says mother to her again. * Can 
you forgive all the world, mother dear?’ 
says sister. ‘ Ido, my girl,’ says she. 
Mother turned her eyes up to father: 
¢ Will you follow my dying words?’ 
saysshe. ‘Iwill, Mary,’ says father, 
* Be kind to them two poor little chil- 
dren,’ says mother, ‘ when I am gone.’ 
* I will, if I live,’ says he.. When I 
was a-bed, father comes into the bed, 
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and lies down beside me and kisses me. 
¢ Jacky,’ says he, ‘ you have nobody 
‘ but me to look to now.’ *‘ Why?’ says 
I to him again. ¢ Mother’s dead,’ says 
he. With that I fell a-crying, but fa- 
ther stopped my breath. ‘ You mustn’t 
cry, Jacky, my man,’ says he. ‘ Why, 
father?’ says I. * Because,’ says fa- 
ther, ‘ you'll send the dogs after her.’ 
What dogs did he mean, do you think ? 
The dogs of hell, I suppose. But mo- 
ther’s in heaven—I dreamed of her 
many times—she came and kissed me 
—all in white light, like—and spoke to 
me in a song. What could father mean, 
do you know? I don’t—I never asked. 
After mother died, father took to drink- 
ing. One night came home drunk, and 
thumped sister—sister got her things 
packed up and ran away—never saw 
her since—never heard what became 
of her—have got nobody but she be- 
longing to me in the wide world.— 
God knows where she is—I do not— 
wish I did—fret myself about her sadly 
—she would need to want for nothing 
if I could find her—poor sister! Fa- 
ther soon followed mother. I have 
been at work since I was ten years old 
—never was at school—mother taught 
I can write a 
Am not a very learned chap— 


me to read and spell. 
little. 
wish I was. You know Bolton, I sup- 
pose? Worked there ever since I have 


had a mind. Worked in a factory— 
Didn't get no wages the first week— 
got eighteenpence the second week— 
worked a fortnight at eighteenpence 
—got up then to half-a-crown. Was 
a scavenger there—a scavengersweeps 
all clear under the jennies and that. 
In six weeks time 1 learned to piece 
coarse. Some mills pieces coarse, and 
some pieces coarse and fine — ours 
pieced only coarse—I got three and 
fourpence a-week then—I worked for 
two months at three and fourpence, and 
then I went to work to a mill where 
they piece coarse and fine—work at 
any thing—no, not yet—I must have 
eight shillings and sixpence a-week 
now, and sometimes a sixpence to 
myself—I shall be worth more soon, 
I reckon. When I am fit to work in 
the card-room, or the blow-room, I 
shall do—I expect to learn soon to be 
a good blower—I shall then have a 
guinea, or five-and-twenty shillings a- 
week—I am not very rich—I lay by, 
sometimes one, and sometimes two 
shillings a-week out of my wages—I 
puts itin thesavings’ bank at Bolton— 
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you know Bolton, I suppose ?—I have 
a book, and they chalk it up every Sa- 
turday night. Our mill at Bolton is 
stopped, and I am a-going to Liver- 
pool to work at a new mill that opens 
on New-year’s-day—I walked to Li- 
verpool three weeks ago, and had my 
name put down for work. I would not 
have gone to Liverpool if our mill had 
not stopped work—lI never complain— 
I work hard, but I gets well paid, and 
good pay makes hard work light” —— 

I regret falling asleep at this inte- 
resting point of the factory boy’s na- 
tural and unsophisticated account of 
himself, but fall asleep I did, and 
slept like a top till nine of the clock 
next morning, when the factory boy 
awoke—and so did J. 

I have given the factory bny’s ac- 
count of himself the more fully, be- 
cause I perceive, that since the eman- 
cipation of the black niggers, the 
Maworms are at a dead lock, not 
knowing which way to turn them- 
selves, and having no manner of 
choice, save between the New Zea- 
landers and the factory boys and girls, 
—which last, if you take it upon the 
credit of these hypocritical scamps, 
are the most unfortunate wretches on 
the face of the globe, in being enabled 
to earn from seven and sixpence to 
seventeen and sixpence a week, under 
cover, well cared for and tended, with 
not the tenth part of the labour or 
exposure a poor Highland or Irish 
girl endures in preparing turf, or 
weeding potatoes, for about one-fourth 
part of the remuneration a factory girl 
receives. What would these scamps 
be at? Do they want to put the fac- 
tory girls on music stools, vis a vis 
with semi-grand pianos, or to set them 
down to a lecture from the drunken 
schoolmaster upon natural theology ? 
The fact is, they don’t know what they 
would be at. Some method they must 
needs invent to draw tears from hu- 
man eyes, and to extract money from 
charitable pockets ; and factory chil- 
dren will answer that end as well as 
New Zealanders or Pitcairn’s Island- 
ers—better, for there are more of 
them, 

Pity ’tis to see an authoress, who 
successfully operated upon transatlan- 
tic hypocrisy and humbug, leading the 
forlorn hope of cant in a crusade 
against the factory children. 

Oh, Mrs Trollope! Mrs. Trol- 
lope, oh ! 
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FASCICULUS THE TENTH, 


*¢ For here forlorn and Jost I tread, 
With fainting steps, and slow, 

Where bricks, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as I go.” 


It was setting in towards the begin- 
ning of a January evening, afew days 
after I had parted, with much regret, 
from the spirited factory boy—and the 
beginning of a January evening on 
Finchley common, which I was then 
crossing, is much less agreeable than 
the close of an autumnal day. The 
sky was a dull leaden-grey, of a uni- 
form hue, such as you see in a sea- 
storm of Van de Velde, indicating 
wind, sleet, and all sorts of indifferent 
weather; the breeze swept mourn- 
fully across the waste, taking up the 
dust of the road in fitful gusts, and 
whirling it round and round in little 
atmospheric vortices; the public 
houses had the outer doors closed, fires 
blazing in every room, and streaming 
through the windows, into the inhos- 
pitable atmosphere without. 3 

Stage coaches whirled by me in al- 
most uninterrupted succession—the 
passengers on the roof, immersed, nose 
deep, in their travelling shawls, their 
caps’ pulled over their brows, and ab- 
sorbed in that sulky silent selfishness 
which dull weather, and the near ap- 
proach to our journey’s end, inevitably 
creates The coachman plied his rib- 
bons, and looked straight before him 
—the gentleman on the box kept bob- 
bing his head at intervals, as if delud- 
ing himself into a belief that he was 
asleep—while the insides were lolling 
back in their night-caps, and, if they 
were not fast as watchmen, the’ fault 
was more in the stage coach than in 
them. Few passengers were afoot, 
and the few that passed rapidly by 
seemed as if they feared being belated 
on the road, and either returned no 
reply to my “ God save youkindly,” or 
requited the salutation by an indistinct 
growl, as they hurried on their way. 
A deserted donkey stood in a gap on 
the road side, drooping his ears, and 
looking as if even a good sound wal- 
loping would be better than standing 
there in the cold, and several spectral 
horses, admirably adapted to display 
the horsemanship of King Death, flit- 
ted dismally over the bleak common, 


picking up mouthfals of withered 
grass, by instalments of a blade at a 
time. 

In short, if I had had any money 
about me, I would have gone into the 
«¢ Green Man,” and got as drunk as a 
lord—the evening required no less— 
for it was a hang-dog, suicidal after- 
noon, such as married men choose to 
cut their throats in, because of their 
wives, and bachelors go drown them. 
selves, because of their single blessed- 
ness. Somehow or other, I had no 
money — somehow or other, I never 
have any money—so, after feeling in 
the corners of. all my pockets for a 
modest sixpenny piece, and not finding 
one, I came to the convenient conclu- 
sion that it was a shame to make a 
beast of myself, and voted the “‘ Green 
Man” intolerably low ! 

I walked on, meditating on the sen- 
sation that would be created by my 
first public appearance in this great 
metropolis, and had got.as far as the 
brow of a steep hill, over whose de- 
clivity Highgate archway has since 
been thrown, when the noise of the 
knapping of stones attracted my atten- 
tion. I followed the direction whence 
the noise appeared to proceed, and by- 
and-by came upon alittle recess off the 
road, where an old greyheaded man, 
and three little boys, his grandchil- 
dren, in all probability, sat on a pile 
of “metal,” knapping away like 
devils, by the dim religious light of a 
mutton '“ dip,” which flickered in the 
svi ag} of a silk-paper lanthorn. 

was, I own, surprised to see human 
beings engaged in such an humble 
occupation, at such a time of night, in 
the immediate vicinity of magnificent 
London, where the streets were paved 
with gold, and the conduits ran over 
with Hodgson’s pale ale, and Barclay 
and Perkins’ porter. Perhaps, thought 
I, these gentlemen are knapping stones 
for amusement, or haply they may be 
mineralogists run mad! Approaching 
the group, however, I ventured to ask 
the old gentleman how far it might be 


‘to London ? 
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“* Not far—too near, mayhap,” said 
the old man, pausing from his work, 
and scrutinizing me severely—‘* see 
ye yonder lights glimmering faintly— 
see ye them, boy?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied I—* I see lights 
like stars through a fog.” 

«* That is the place you seek,” said 
the old man, sinking down on the 
stone, overspread with a little straw, 
that served him for a seat, and resum- 
ing his work—then, after a short pause, 
seeing I still gazed on him, leaning his 
white head on the head of one of the 
boys, he further enquired—* And 
what dost want at London, my lad?” 

“ Work, sir,’’ said -1,—* employ- 
ment—bread.” 

« Hast got atrade?” 

«No, sir,” said I, but I haye 
learning.”’ 

This announcement the old gentle- 
man received with a scornful laugh, 
that haunted me many along day after, 
when knowledge of the fate of others, 
and sad experience of my own, taught 
me the worthlessness of mere learning 
in the wilderness of London. 

«* Canst break stones—canst do this 
with thy learning ?”’ said the old man, 
knapping, as he said it, a “ lump ofa 
two-year-old" —* canst do this ?”’ 

«* ’ll tell you what, my old cynic,” 
said I, rather tartly, “ I hope I am 
not above knapping stones, or any 
other honest way of turning a penny ; 
but, as I see by your reverend example 
that a man can break stones as well at 
seventy as at seventeen, I intend, with 
your permission, to try to get a spell 
of lighter work first, if possible.” 

‘* Foolish, headstrong youth,” said 
the hoary-headed stone-cracker; “and 
yhet dainty work dost intend to try 

or?” 

« Any thing that turns uppermost,” 
said I, “ from pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter.” 

** Go on, in God’s name—go to vice 
and folly—you are prepared for them 
—go,” said the old man, solemnly 
pointing, with his thin hand, my down- 
ward path, and looking, as I thought, 
like an evil omen embodied—* Go— 
London was made for such as thou!” 

An impudent answer jumped to the 
tip of my tongue, but one glance at the 
hoary hairs of the toil-worn old man, 
and the furrows that time, and poverty, 
and care, had ploughed into his face, 
repulsed it from my lip—I turned 


silently away—for I hoped to be spared 
to be old myself. 

«¢ I will soon see the mighty Baby- 
lon,” said I, in a tone of exultation that 
put to the rout a host of dim anticipa- 
tions of evil hap conjured up by the 
tone and manner of the old man—* I 
will shortly enter that emporium of 
the world’s wealth—that entrepét of 
commerce—that seat of elegant refine- 
ment and polite learning—that nur- 
sery of the arts—that mart of talent, 
whose sphere is too wide for the ope- 
ration of petty malignity, and where 
merit is sure to meet with friends, 
whenever it becomes reputable to be- 
friend it.”” When I had rounded off 
my own apostrophe with the above- 
quoted scrap of magniloquent sophis- 
try from Dr Johnson, I thought I 
began to feel peckish, 

*¢‘ In London,”’ said I, as I strutted 
through the toll-bar and passed with 
an air by the Peacock at Islington— 
‘In London,” I continued to soli- 
loquize, ‘* benevolence opens all her 
arms, and human nature riots in the 
luxury of doing good—in London 
industry will ever meet employment, 
and labour still command a fit reward 
—in London all the social virtues 
love to dwell, and hospitality, in the 
less favoured country rude and unre- 
fined, is here as delicate as it is unre- 
served—here are the strangers of all 
nations (I should have excepted my 
own) received with open arms and no 
less open purses, and protected alike 
from the oppression of foreign tyrants 
and the treachery of domestic rene- 
gades!”” At this splendid passage of 
my soliloquy I paused, and looked 
around me expecting to be asked to 
dinner by some hospitable citizen who 
might be anxious to have the honour 
of entertaining me earlier than his 
fellows—as certain Orientalists are 
said to lie in wait at the gates of their 
cities, and contend one with another 
for the honour of carrying the wearied 
traveller to their hospitable homes, 
None such, however, appeared, nor 
was I accosted by any one, if I ex- 
eept a large man with a badge upon 
his collar, who desired me, in an au- 
thoritative tone of voice, to move on, . 
which, supposing it to be a custom of 
the city, I accordingly did. At this 
moment I felt so ravenous with hun. 
ger, that I could have eaten an empty 
sugar hogshead, and licked my lips 
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after it. Resuming my ambulation 
and my soliloquy together, I went on. 
* Here, at least,” said I, “ifany where 
in the habitable globe, must misery 
and want,-the parents, oftentimes, of 
vice and crime, be unknown—or, if they 
exist at all, must be the natural con- 
sequences of incurable depravity, and 
therefore unpitiably punished — for 
surely in this splendid capital of the 
world, the fountain of its wealth and 
source of its civilisation, there can be 
none so base as to prefer vice to in- 
dustry, and abandon the dignity of 
labour to pursue the uncertain wages 
of crime.” This last period was, I 
thought, so amazingly like Johnson, 
that I walked on, drawing an imagin- 
ary comparison between that great 
man and myself, without ever observ- 
ing that the bundle containing all my 
worldly effects, and which I held dang- 
ling over my left shoulder from the han- 
dle of poor Crick’s bone-hilted hunting 
whip—had been abstracted by some 
expert thief—whose dexterity thus de- 
prived me of the sole means I pos- 
sessed of gaining a morsel of food, or 
a night’s lodging, without stripping 
myself of the few tattered clothes on 
my back, This staggered me—if 
indeed any loss could stagger a man 
who was at that moment faint with 
absolute inanition—sick of the want 
of food alone—a horrible sensation, 
compounded of the extremest agonies 
of sea-sickness and thirst, which may 
God of His infinite mercy defend me 
from ever experiencing again. 

“« Surely” said I, “ where there ap- 
pears so much wealth there cannot but 
be benevolence ;”’ and, taking this view 
of the case, I proceeded to inform 
several of the most bland and benevo- 
lent-looking old gentlemen, who were 
passing, that I was perishing with hun- 
ger, and implored, for the love of God, 
the means of getting a morsel of bread 
—a request that, in every instance, had 
the effect of giving to the progression 
of the bland and benevolent-looking 
old gentlemen an increased alacrity— 
in short, when I used the expression 
** for the love of God,” they invari- 
ably. bolted off as if the devil was after 
them, buttoning up their breeches 
pockets, and muttering indistinct me- 
naces of * police,” and “ taking me 
into custody,” My heart and my legs 
both failed me—it was beneath the 
portico of Saint Martin’s church—I 
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recalled with shuddering horror the 
voice of the old man, and felt as if I 
was to fulfil a fatal prediction—lI reeled 
and fell—tears poured abundantly 
from my eyes, and the prospect of 
death, in its most revolting form, 
stared me, I thought, in the face.” 

**. Gracious eternal God!’ I ex- 
claimed, in an ecstasy of grief, am I 
fated to perish of hunger in-the midst 
of plenty—to die unpitied and unre- 
lieved among millions of my fellow 
Christians !”’ 

Talk of solitude, indeed! Tell me, 
forsooth, of Zimmerman, of Robinson 
Crusoe, of Alexander Selkirk! Her- 
mits of the dale, solitaries, self tor- 
mentors, anchorites, Capuchins, fol- 
lowers of Johannes Stylus, Fakirs, 
Brahmins, backwoodsmen—what is 
your solitude of hills, and rocks, and 
streams—your sweet society of nature 
wild and great—to the deep, the dis- 
mal, dense, desolate solitude of Lon- 
don streets ? 

More deep than the solitude of arid 
plains of driving sand—more desolate 
than uninhabited islands—more dis- 
mal than a starless night, is the soli- 
tude that exists in that chaotic mass of 
human existence. There I lay, the 
human tide rushing by, and every now 
and then greeted with a hearty curse 
from some heedless passenger, who 
floundered over me as I lay—the din 
of carriages sounded in my ears like 
receding thunder, and the frequent 
footfall of the pedestrians seemed to 
me like the pattering of heavy rain. 
I looked up, and there stood before me 
in thegutter a faded half-naked woman, 
three or four matches tipped with 
brimstone in her hand, the very pic- 
ture of want, but I observed no one 
look at, muchless relieve her. A pal- 
lid, sickly-looking Savoyard, with an 
anxious and haggard face, kept grind- 
ing and grinding waltzes upon a hand 
organ; now he stopped and changed 
his measure, anon he went on again 
as before ; but nobody lingered to listen 
to his music, nor paused to reward him 
with a trifle for his exertions to please ; 
the music he played sounded so piti- 
fully, that every note of it went to my © 
heart, and I could not help thinking 
that the musician was starving like my- 
self, “ And this,” said I to myself, as I 
lay on the cold ground, “is splendid— 
this is charitable London! This the 
emporium of ——Oh! fool, fool—why 
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was I not content to bea stone-breaker 
—why was I not born to be a factory 
boy ?” 

My eyes swam, my brain reeled, 
and for a few moments I fainted away. 

Recovering a little, I raised myself 
with difficulty against the wall of the 
church ; strange faces peered at me 
as they passed; but if they had been 
summoned to earth from the silent 
repose of the grave to gaze upon me, 
their expression had been the same, 
for all of sympathy or friendliness that 
beamed from them on the perishing 
youth that lay helplessly there. 

I gazed wistfully ata pile of oranges 
which was being studiously packed 
into a pyramidical shape by an old 
woman, in whose quadrangular figure, 
truncated nose, and hooded gray cloak, 
I thought I recognised one of the 
finest peasantry in the,universe ; I was 
convinced of her being a compatriot 
by the rich and mellow tones of the 
Cork brogue (all the Irish in London 
are, strange to tell, natives of Cork), 
in which she replied to the chaffering 
of three well-dressed little boys—little 
noblemen, I thought, from the comfort 
"i every thing about them, they must 

e 


There was a brazier of lighted 
charcoal upon the old woman's stall, 
whereon simmered or broiled away 
what I took to be some small and de- 
licate description of potatoe; and 
whose smell reached me as I lay, and 
made my stomach, I thought, deadly 
sick. It was to this delicacy, whatever 
it was, that the attention of the young 
noblemen—who had been previously 
discussing what they had respectively 
enjoyed at home for dinner—appeared 
to be chiefly directed, and the first 
distinct remark that fell upon my ear 
was a reply of the proprietor of this 
to me forbidden fruit, to an enquiry 
from the most prominent of the young 
noblemen. 

“ Eight a penny—lI tould yees be- 
fore—ye small plagues of A-gypt,” 
said the descendant of Milesius, in 
answer to the spokesman of the house 
of peers—* eight a penny—four a 
hap-penny—but yees don't want to 
buy,” concluded Oonach, testily. 

«© How many for a farden?” de. 
manded the young nobleman, briskly 
producing his coin, as if to convince 
the Irishwoman her last remark was 
personally offensive. 
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«* Two for a farden, my sweet little 
gentleman,” said the Milesian, tipping 
a little blarney with her Cork—* two, 
my little leprechaun.” 

« I shall pick and choose, I s’pose?”” 
said his little lordship, enquiringly. 

« Ye may, and welkim, sir,’ re- 
sponded the Emerald; “ but don’t 
burn yer dear little fingers—ye shall 
have the biggest.” 

«* But there’s three on us,” observed 
the juvenile aristocrat, pointing to his 
compeers, and replacing the invaluable 
farthing in his breeches pocket, as if 
determined to make his own terms be- 
fore he took it out again. 

“‘ Sorrow take yees three,” rejoined 
the poor Irishwoman, “ ye would skin 
the mother that bore yees for the hide 
and tallow !” 

' & Ve vont have none on your nuts, 
if you don’t give us three’’—said the 
speaker. 

« Ve'll try a more accommodatin’ 
shop”—said the second peer. 

“*‘ Werry right,” added the junior 
Lord Cockney. 

** And this,”—said I, with a deep 
groan—“ this is munificent—this is, 
oh God !—this is splendid London!” 

Whether it was that I groaned 
louder than before, I know not ; but 
this I do know, that the poor orange- 
woman turned round, and seeing a 
youth lie against the pilaster of the 
church, exactly in the rear of her 
stall, came over, and putting down her 
head to my lips, asked me, in that tone 
of softened sympathy that none so 
well as a poor Irishwoman can throw 
into her voice, 

«* What is if that’s a throubling 
you, my poor man?” 

I would have spoken, but my 
parched lips refused their office. I 
opened my mouth, and pointing to it 
with my finger, fainted away once 
more.—— ; 

When I came to my senses a se- 
cond time, I found the poor Irishwo- 
man pressing an orange to my lips, 
while her little daughter held in one 
hand a slice of bread and cheese, and 
half-a pint of porter in the othef, 
brought from the next public-house ; 
and five shillings, the donation of a 
drunken sailor, who was passing, the 
old woman told me, with two girls of 
the town, lay on the ground beside me. 
A curious crowd had gathered round, 
and all (for benevolence is contagious), 
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seemed anxious to afford the starving 
lad—such the poor Irishwoman had in- 
formed them was my state—their sym- 
pathies at least. One pressed me to 
ale— another soaked in it a bit of 
bread—a third recommended: me to 
try the cheese—and a fourth, more ac- 
tive in his benevolence, ran to the pub- 
lic house, and returned with a brimming 
tumbler of hot brandy and water, 
which, he assured me, would set me 
up again. But my stomach rejected 
all these proffered hospitalities; a 
crumb would not lie upon it for a mo- 
ment. The people—or, as vulgar well- 
dressed ruffians, who know no more 
of them than they do of the man in the 
moon, choose to style them, the mob 
—carried me out of the thoroughfare 
into an alley close by, where they laid 
me down upon a cushion, which a be- 
nevolent waterman had borrowed for 
that purpose, from one of the coaches 
on his stand. The poor Irishwoman 
stood by me all the while, and kept 
her orange to my lips, and when busi- 
ness called her away to her stall, the 
little girl took her mother’s place, 
and wiped my brow, and tended me 
with the affection of a sister. 
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“ You shall come with us—home 
with my mother,” said the little girl. 

«« Where, my love,” enquired I. 

«To our home,” said the little girl 
—** I will nurse you, and mother will 
make you some nice broth—you will 
soon be well.” 

« And where is your home, my dear 
little maid ?”’ enquired I. 

« Not far,” replied the little girl— 
* not very far—at our village.” 

Ourvillage!—I thought of thecharm- 
ing—the adorable Mary Russel Mit- 
ford. Our village !—there was nature, 
kindliness, and simple-hearted tender- 
ness in the very sound. 

«‘Alas!” said I, ‘and is this my fate? 
—is hunger, misery, and distress my 
lot in munificent London ? and is it in 
a village, and from villagers, that I am 
to receive hospitality and shelter ?”’ 

‘* Let us go then, my love,” said I, 
rising up—* let vs hasten to leave this 
terrible place—this mighty tomb of all 
that is soft and meek, tender and com- 
passionate, lowly and God-like in man 
—let us leave its splendours, its dissipa- 
tions, its vice, and seek happiness aud 
tranquillity in ¢ our village !’” 





DESULTORY DOTTINGS DOWN UPON DOGS. 


We love a horse—we love an 
elephant—we love a mouse—we love 
—pshaw! you will save both yourself 
and us an immensity of trouble, gen- 
tle reader, by just walking into your 
library, taking down your Bewick, or 
your Goldsmith, or your Buffon, and 
reading over the table of contents 
from the beginning to the end ;—and, 
if you have but half the average 
supply of penetration, you will-make 
up your mind, before you have got 
half way through the first page there- 
of, that we are a personage of a most 
catholic affection—that we love every 
animal under the sun. Like an espe- 
cial favourite of ours, the quaint old 
author of the Religio Medici, we 
cannot even “start at the presence of 
a serpent, scorpion, lizard, or sala- 
mander—at the sight of a toad ora 
viper we find in us no desire to take 
up a stone to destroy, them.” But, 


above all the denizens of earth, and 
air, and ocean, do we esteem a dog— 





young or old, great or small, it mat- 
ters nothing to us—be he 

‘© Mastiff, Greyhound, Mongrel grim, 

Hound, or Spaniel, Brach, or Lym, 

Or bobtail tyke, or trundle-tail’’"— 
we make no invidious distinction,—_ 
we embrace in our affections the 
little dogs, and all, 

‘* Tray, Blanch, and-Sweetheart ;” 


ay, even though we be constrained 
with that heart-broken old man, 
‘more sinned against than sinning,” 
to ery “See! they bark at me!” 

If we were but a legislator, and had 
a “tail,” there should forthwith be a 
millennium for dogs !—much weeping 
and wailing should there be among 
the oppressors. _Woe to the West- 
minster pit, and the owner of the fa- 
mous dog Billy! Woe to the pro- 
prietors. of dog. trucks! and especial 
woe to them that ride therein! . Woe 
unto Bell’s Life. in London, and 
its column on Canine Fancy }" 
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Woe to the exhibitors of dancing 
dogs! Woe! abundant woe to 
Punch! that chuckling’ demon, that 
mechanical monster, who, in evéry 
street and at every corner, instilleth 
cruelty to animals into the hearts of 
the rising generation,—who bangeth 
his dog as unhesitatingly as he bang- 
eth his wife! 

We thank our God that our lot was 
not cast in the days of the old Forest 
laws! We should infallibly have 
proved a premature Wat Tyler to the 
first miscreant Jack- in-office that ven- 
tured to lay hands upon the hound of 
our bosom,—and we should have been 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for our 
pains. The Fates that deferred the 
spinning of our thread to these latter 
days have been kind to us. We have 
often wished that we could consci- 
entiously adopt the creed of the “poor 
Indian” who 


* Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him com- 
pany ;” 


but, alas! he is of “the brutes that 
perish,” and the wish is an idle, it 
may be, a murmuring one. But that 
a dog has nothing more than mere 
instinct—that a dog doesn’t think, we 
defy the most * learned” Theban that 
ever wrote or lectured to convince us. 
We do not mean to say that he is a 
philosopher, or a moralist, or a poet ; 
but he feels and he reasons for all that, 
«and he shames, or ought to shamé, 
not a few of his very rational lords 
and masters, When we threw down 
our mewspaper this morning after 
breakfast, and sauntered to the par- 
Jour window for the mere purpose, as 
an ordinary observer would have con- 
jectured, of standing there with our 
hands in our breeches’ pockets,—our 
children didn’t know it—the wife of 
our bosom didn’t know it—we séarce- 
ly, ‘even, knew it ourselyes—but 
Rover, our dog, knew it; and he 
came frisking and bounding from his 
prescriptive corner of the hearth-rug, 
~and looking up in our face, and bow- 
wow-ing (for which we first thrashed 
him bodily, and then ourselves men- 
“tally, though, in truth, the cuff we 
gave him would hardly have sufficed 
to disturb the most superannuated 
flea of the tribe which made in him 
their dwelling), and running to the 
door, and scampering back again, and 
then jumping bolt upright as high as 
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he could ‘jump, atid looking ‘as if he 
would give his ears to say bow-wow 
once moré—only he dutst not—and soy 
as it was there ready at his tongue’s 
end, easing it off gently through 
his téeth in the shape of a sort of 
pleasurable growl; and then lyiog 
down; yet peering up ever into our 
face with a kind of half-supplicating, 
half-reproachful expression, which 
Said, as plainly as looks can say, 
s* Well, I’m almost afraid it’s of no 
tise, but I won’t give it up yet for all 
that,”—and then,“ Bless my soul! 
are we to be kept a whole month 
learning what this brute of yours did 
know ?” 

Now, thank your gods, O reader! 
that we are of a placid and gentle 
disposition,—for, by that intemperate 
interruption of yours, you have cut 
short one of the faithfulest touches of 
description that we have penned for 
this many a day; and had we been 
“sudden and quick in quarrel,” it 
might have cost you more than the 
loss of the picture you have so uncere« 
moniously marred. But, alas! you 
feel it not,we say to you, as Sir 
Isaac said to his spaniel, * Ah! Dia- 
mond! Diamond! thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done!” Had 
we been in the knight's place on that 
most trying occasion, and had our 
footman, or our housemaid, or any man 
or maid on the face of the earth, de: 
stroyed at one fell swoop the Jabour of 
years, we verily believe the readers of 
next morning’s Times would have 
been horrified by three entire columns 
of “awful murder and felo-de-se.” 
But had it been thou, O Rover, our 
little, harmless, playful doggie, thou 
who didst never yet provoke one 
frown of anger upon our brow but 
one wag of thy tail dispelled it ina 
moment—had it been thou, we say, 
who hadst done the wrong, we should, 
with all the meekness of the immortal 
philosopher, have—* Zounds, sir !— 
what did your dog know all this 
while ?”— Why, sir, he knew we were 


Boing out for a walk. 


e hereby enter our protest against 


the degradation of the word puppy, as 
applied to certain irrational specimens 
of that genus which arrogates to itself 
the exclusive possession and enjoyment 


of reason. Your natural puppy is an 
especial favourite. of ours. e have 
one before us at this moment—a little, 
ungainly, unwieldy cub, with a head 
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as big as all the rest of him put to- 
gether, and a most deplorable abbre- 
viation of a tail; short thick legs 
ind flapping ears—Heaven forbid 
that they should be submitted to the 
or a of cropping !—with a rolling 
gait, and a wonderful difficulty in pre- 
serving his equilibrium ; yet the ho- 
nestest, sauciest, playfulest; clumsiest, 
impudentest, sweetest-tempered little 
rogue withal that ever was created 
—obstinately determined on satiat- 
ing his depraved appetite with the 
toe of our last new boot—turning 
to flee from our uplifted hand and 
threatening eye—rolling head over 
heels in the super-catuline effort,— 
lying sprawling and struggling on the 
broad of his back, in momentary expec- 
tation of being swallowed up alive, or 
of some equally appalling doom— 
yet released by our forgiving aid from 
his inconvenient position only to com- 
mence anew, in the very next instant, 
the very same series of aggressions. 
But for ametaphorical puppy—pah !|— 
* give us an ounce of civet, good apo- 
thecary !”—he stinketh in our nos- 
trils!—he is * most tolerable and not 
to be endured.” Much as we love to 
look upon fair forms and pretty faces, 
we have not, for these ten years past, 
sauntered up Regent Street between 
the hours of two and six in the after- 
fioon—we beg pardon, morning—it 
was indeed called afternoon, “ mais 
fious avons changé toute cela” —be- 
tween the hours of two and six in the 
morning ; we should be too strongly 
tempted to “ feed fat our ancient 
grudge on him,” by kicking him from 
the Duke of York's statue to the 
ehurch in Langham Place, and we 
have no mind now for the interior of 
a police office, though “ calida juven- 
ta,” “in our hot youth when George 
the Third was King,”’ we have ru- 
minated in some few of them, and 
thought it rather honourable than 
otherwise—graceless dogs that “we 
were ! 

Why Sterne should have written 
that beautiful chapter of his on a don- 
key rather than a dog, or how the 
same man who, when the said donkey 
“upon the pivot of his skull turned 
round his long left ear” discovered in 
the action such a world of meaning, 
could venture to assert that a dog 
‘does not possess the talents for con- 
versation,” we confess we have ever 
been most utterly at a loss to make out, 
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We have no objection to a donkey— 
there is not a single tenant of the Zoo- 
logical Gardensthat we have the slight- 
est possible objection to—at a reason- 
able distance ; we haveeven something 
of asneaking kindness for * the poot 
little foal of an oppressed race,”—yes! 
we hear you muttering about “a 
fellow feeling,”” and so forth; but we 
don’t mind avowing it for all that,— 
we really do like a jackass; but, when 
we find him exalted above a dog, we 
can hardly persuade ourselves that our 
eyes are not deceiving us: we can 
hardly—we wonder what Sterne 
thought of him when he wound up his 
confabulations by reading his black 
silk ‘‘ oh-no-we-never-mention’ems.” 
Reader! do you ever go to Ascot 
Heath? Ofcourse you do:—you go 
as a curious subject to see your Queen, 
and as a loyal one to welcome her 
with the loudest and longest shout the 
state of your lungs will allow you to 
give forth. Of course you do all this 


‘—but this is not exactly what we are 


driving at at present. Did you ever 
happen to stand next the ropes when 
the course has been cleared, and ob- 
serve an unhappy dog who has lost 
his master in the crowd, and is left 
alone in the middle, unknowing where 
to seek him! Mark him, as he 
stands for a second or two in hurried 
deliberation. He is evidently fully 
aware that he is in a scrape, aud me- 
ditating how he may best get out of 
it. He looks anxiously around, and 
sees no means of egress through the 
dense wall of humanity on either side. 
Stay !—there is a kindly-looking old | 
gentleman on the right seems disposed 
to let him through—but, alas! the 
British public, in their anxiety to see 
the Favourite come in, are squeezing 
the kindly-looking old gentleman to 
such a degree, that for the life of him 
he can stir neither hand nor foot, 
How the deuce do you write letters 
expressive of hisses and groans ?— 

es a chimney-sweep on his left 
hand—groans an itinerant vender of 
mutton-pies—‘“ Shu-u-u!” bellows a 
ditto in the ginger-pop and soda-water 
line—*‘ whew-w-w !” whistles a butch- 
er’s boy, with two fingers in his 
mouth—thank God! he hasn't got 
room to stoop for a stone !—away bolts 
the terrified animal—see there he has 
stopped short a little further on—he is 
looking up in yonder woman’s face, 
with a slightly tremulous motion of 
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the tail, expressive half of doubt and 
fear, half of entreaty, that says “ wont 
you let me through ?—I would wag it 
so gratefully, if you would!” Quick! 
quick !—alas, too late !—he hears the 
course-keeper’s rapidly approaching 
gallop—away ! he is speeding for the 
dear life, but the pursuer is too fleet 
for him—he has overtaken him— 
crack ! crack ! did you hear that howl? 
—poor devil !—did we understand you 
rightly, sir ?—did you say he was your 
dog ?—then would to God that lash 
had fallen on your own shoulders for 
bringing him to such a place as this! 
We lay it down as our unalterable 
dictum, that he who possesses a dog 
never need want a friend. Byron, 
indeed, once went so far as to say he 
«* never knew but one,” and that one 
his dog Boatswain. But we incline 
to think there was a considerable 
sacrifice of truth to effect in the asser- 
tion, for he had many and true ones, 
though he loved to say, perhaps to 
think, he had none. He was, or af- 
fected to be, a misanthrope. Far be 
from us either the being or the affec- 
tation, though we may now and then 
unintentionally leave a peg for the 
censorious to hang an accusation upon. 


We sympathize most cordially with 
that jolly dog-loving old soul, who 
first trolled forth the time-honoured 
chorus of 


** Under the ale-tap let me lie, 
Cheek by jowl, my dog and I!” 


We would give something to have 
had an opportunity of “ rousing the 
night with a catch” in the company 
of the malt and hops loving minstrel ! 
Tell us not that his wish savours of 
the misanthropy we have condemned. 
His horror was only of ‘‘ dem'd cold, 
moist, unpleasant bodies,” and wormy 
charnel-houses ; his *‘ potations, pottle- 
deep,” were never discussed in solitary 
mopishness ; he was wont to troul 
** the bonny brown bowl” to many a 
boon companion like himself ; to * set 
the table in a roar’ with many a mer- 
ry jest, as it slowly voyaged round, 
minishing as it went, to welcome its 
first glass with a toast, to cheer its last 
with asong. Peace to his manes! 

Our philocyny developed itself at 
the earliest possible period. We 
were even in a mannér predestined 
to it. Our great-grandfather kept 
hounds and was half ruined by them, 
and our grandfather went to the dogs 
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through continuing the practice. Our 
family crest was a talbot’s head—our 
supporters a couple of bloodhounds— 
our motto “* Love me, love my dog.” 
How, then, could we help being what 
we are? The first intelligible syllable 
we uttered was “ bow!” The only 
toy we really loved was a little white 
woolly ninepenny effigy of a spaniel, 
the gift of a kind-hearted housemaid, 
unconscious auxiliary to the dark de- 
signs of destiny. The story of Mo- 
ther Hubbard and her dog was the 
favourite study of ourchildhood. Even 
now, as we Call it to mind, do we feel 
once more the pang of disappointment 
we then endured at the discovery of 
the hopeless emptiness of the cup- 
board—the consternation at the death 
—the thrill of ecstasy at the resusci- 
tation of the quadruped -hero of that 
ancient romaunt. We never had our 
nativity cast, but it needs not ; we 
can do without the assistance of a 
Sidrophel—we are as convinced as we 
are of the fact of our own existence that 
our natal star was Sirius. We were 
born in the dogdays! The scoldings 
we endured for our propensity to be- 
come sworn friends with every strange 
dog we met, were endless—the pence 
that we expended in dogsmeat in- 
numerable. ‘ Beware of the Dog!” 
was to us but asa dead letter. Though, 
like most children, we gradually grew 
older, we did not, however, like them, 
** put away childish things.” The 
first time we ever opened the Apocry- 
pha, we fastened, asif by instinct, upon 
the story of Tobit and his Dog; the 
first drama we ever saw enacted was 
*« The Dog of Montargis!’’ In the 
first classic that was put into our hands 
we could find nothing so interesting 
as the legend of the descent of Theseus 
to Hades,—and, oh! how we envied 
him his interview with Cerberus ! 
We read of the terrible Mauthe Doog 
—the Spectral Hound of the Isle of 
Man—but we read with curiosity, not 
with terror; and we vowed, in our 
yet superstitious soul, that we would 
some day take our journey thither for 
the express purpose of cultivating his 
acquaintance. Had we lived in the 
days of the ancient philosophy, we 
verily believé that, despite of our 
kindlier nature, we should have 
snapped and snarled with the bitterest 
cynic of the sect—the name alone 
would have been sufficient to enlist us 
in the ranks, 
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« The child,” as Wordsworth. says, 
“is father of the man !”’ and theruling 

assion will be strong in us till death. 
But we have been dcomed in our time 
to meet with “ heavy blows aud great 
discouragements.” Disappointment 
hath been hard upon us. We heard 
of. the fireman’s dog,—and to hear of 
him was sufficient to set us at unrest. 
We have, not knowingly missed. a 
simple fire in the metropolis for some 
yearspast: we have squeezed intoevery 
crowd, and narrowly escaped being 
run over at different times by every 
engine of every insurance company. 
We have had our pockets picked— 
our toes crushed—our eyes devoted 
to perdition, times’ out of number— 
and in vain! We never saw him; 
and now, unhappy that we are, they 
- tell us he is dead! We read in a 
French paper, but a few months ago, 
of a dog who supported his owner— 
a humble polisher of boots and shoes— 
by rolling himself in the most pro- 
mising mud-heap he could pick out, 
and then rubbing himself, as if by ac- 
cident, against the pedal integuments 
of the exquisites who happened tocross 
the bridge whereon his master took 
his stand every morning, duly fur- 
nished with bottle and brush... We 
“were in Paris last season, and our first 
visit was of course to the bridge in 
question. Alas! the boot-cleaner had 
cleaned his last, and the dog—there 
was a sausage shop close by his wonted 
stand, and it was more than hinted 
that—* shall Igo on?” as Tristram 
Shandy says—“ no!” The Chinese, 
the beasts ! eat dogs, but they eat them 
knowingly. To the French “ igno- 
rance is bliss.” 

Oh! rare, most rare Edwin Land- 
seer! .We recollect to have read of 
one Gottfried Mind, a painter of the 
Flemish School, who excelled in feline 
portraiture. His pussies did all but 
purr. Not a rat or a mouse dared 
show the tip of his tail in any house 
which boasted a grimalkin from his 
hand. He earned for himself the ho- 
nourable title of “‘ the cat-Raphael.” 
But what meet name shall we find for 
thee, ‘oh! thou Caygd@av agsrs of 
dogs ?—thou Apelles of aged hounds— 
thou Zeuxis of vigorous doghood— 
thou Parrhasius of puppies! How 
we do long to pat thy pictures! 

“Sad dog!” * idle dog!” “wicked 
dog!’ We tolerate these names, as 
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‘applied to sundry of our biped acquain- 


tance, only because we know that 
even the most censorious of them are 
ever used. more in love than in 
anger. Par exemple, we called our- 
selves * Graceless dogs’’ a little while 
ago—and you might have seen with 
half an eye that we looked back with 
considerable complacency, if not with 

ositive approbation, even upon the 
ollies we stigmatized. There are 
many sad Dogs among real Dogs, but 
we do not like them one whit the less ; 
—shall we introduce you to one? 
Reach down your Shakspeare—oh |} 
you have it on your table already— 
*tis a good sign, and you have risen 
in our estimation. Now then, open 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona—Fourth 
Act—Fourth Scene—Enter Launce 
and his Dog. . There—the ladies are 
gone out for their morning ramble, so 
you may venture to read it aloud. 
Now that same Crab is the saddest 
dog it has ever been our hap to meet 
with “ in tale or history.” But there 
is, nevertheless, much to be said for 
him. He was never intended-for a 
delicate “* messan-doggie’—he was 
born to move in the middle ranks of 
canine society, and was spoilt, like 
many other very good sort of people 
in their way, by being elevated above 
his proper station. It was a gross error 
to introduce him among the “three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs under the 
Duke’s table.” —the result might have 
been anticipated. We should as soon 
have thought of taking him through 
the green-grocers’ shops in Covent 
Garden Market. Yethow feelingly does 
his master lament his irrepressible cur- 
rishness! What a catalogue of mis- 
fortunes has he patiently undergone 
to shield his misdeserving pupild 
And what an ungrateful, dry-eyed 
stoical beast of a dog is he—what a 
“ cruel-hearted: cur” not to “ shed 
one tear”—not to “ speak one word” 
—when “even a Jew would have-wept 
to have seen the parting” of Launce 
and his kindred! And yet, you see, 
the dear, good, kind, forgiving soul 
loves him ! and were it all to do again, 
he would bear it without a murmur! 
Were Launce, Sancho. Panza, and 
Corporal Trim, those three unparallel- 
led dependants, to come in a body to 
apply for our vacant footman’s place, 
our whole kennel would plead irresis- 
tibly in favour of the first :—* Follow 
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us, friend, thon shalt serve us. If 
we like thee no worse after dinner, we 
will not part from thee yet.” 

Pray sir, do you read Greek ?— We 
are delighted to hear it, for we are 
about to quote some, and it will save 
us the trouble and the inadequacy of 
a translation. We are going to pre- 
sent to your notice a “ gentlemanlike 
dog” in reduced circumstances. Nay, 
do not smile, for the picture is, to our 
thinking, as beautiful and as touching 
& one as ever was painted by that 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
whom there are so many found to 

raise, and, alas! so few to read. 
lysses, the disguised Ulysses, and 
Eumeus, that trustiest of swineherds, 
have been conversing together before 
the palace, in whose polluted halls are 
revelling the licentious suitors, uncared 
for, unheeded, unheard by all save 
one, and that one—but let the Poet 
speak for himself. 
’ Ay’ Db nvm nePacryy v6 xeel ovectes xsipesvos 
, 
"Apyes "Odveciios tarwclPgores, ov pd 
wor ares 
gifs piv, ovd" aemaynre. 

Yes! though he lay “ uncared for, 

in much filth, and (alack the day!) 

‘swarming with dogticks "—though 
the limb was powerless with age and 
the frame wasted with hunger—the 
life, and the love, and the memory 
were strong in the old dog yet—the 
eye might have doubted, but the ear 
was sure :—* the trick of that voice 
he did well remember’’—the servant 
knew his Lord! 


Oder piv fp dy’ 
auPa 
*Avcoyd ovx tr extra Oumoare 010 avan~ 
Tos 
"EAbipeey: curiae 6 voc Qwidaramomegt are 
deéngn, 
“Psie Acboy Evpccsoy. 
We doubt if that much-enduring 
dan ever met in all his wanderings 
with a much harder trial than this, 
“when he dared not, lest he should too 
‘soon disclose his real character, give 
way to thestrong yearning of his soul, 
“and tell his loved and faithful hound 
that he too was remembered. What 
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mattered it ?—he heard them as they - 
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spoke of him—he knew by the kindly 
tone and the affectionate gaze that he 
was not forgotten,—andit wasenough. 
“Apyoy 0 av xarcd poig’ traBev wsraves 
baveeroso, 
Absix’ Dive’ "Odvoie tuxorre inavute. 
Now turn to the episode in the origi- 
nal—and forgive us, if you can, that 
we have not quoted every line and 
every syllable that it contains. 

One more dog-passage, gentle 
reader !—one more. The description 
does not come up to the inimitable 
simplicity of the old Greeks—as in- 
deed how should it ?—but it is very, 
very beautiful,—and quote it we must 
—for our own pleasure, if not for 
yours. He is the dog of Roderick, 
that “ guilty Goth,” whose fortunes 
have been so well and nobly sung in 
the lay which bears his name. He, 
too, like Argus, had a disguised mas- 
ter—he, too, listened doubtfully to a 
voice which fell upon his ear with a 
familiar, though long unwonted, tone: 
—he, as he lay, 

** eyeing him long 
And wistfully, had recognised at length, 
Changed as he was, and in those sordid 
weeds, 
His Royal Master.. 
And he rose and licked 
His withered hand, and earnestly looked 





up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not 
need 
The aid of speech; and moan’d as if at 
once 
To court and chide the long withheld ca- 
ress.” 
Follow the exile as he retires from 
* that most painful interview”—unre- 
cognised alike by the mother who bore 
him—by the maid who trusted:— 
known only to, followed only by—a 
dog! Mark him at last, «yielding 
way to his overburthened nature”— 
flinging his arms around his mute com- 
panion—and bursting forth into that 
touching cry of blended agony and 
affection— 
** Thou, Theron, thou hast known 
Thy poor lost master!—Theron! none 
but thou !”—— 
~ We will not add one syllable more to 
“mar the effect of those two most beau- 


‘tiful passages. , 
K. 








I nate railroads. Any one can love 


railroads, or like railroads, or praise 
railroads—but I hate railroa I 
hate to be obliged to arrive at a rail- 
road office a quarter of an hour before 
starting. I hate to be obliged to go 
and stand between certain pieces of 
wood nailed across and along to ask 
for a place. I hate to be made to go 
in at one end, and out at the other, 
just as if I had already commenced 
my imprisonment, and as though the 
turnkey had fastened down upon me 
all his iron, steam, and coals. Ihate 
to see all my luggage and baggage 
taken from me, and placed, * malgré 
moi,” on a stone pavement, quite na- 
ked and unprotected—boxes, trunks, 
shawls, ruffs, books, umbrellas, maps, 
sandwich boxes, all in one Aurly- 
burly—and then to be told that I may 
go and claim my luggage, and arrange 
my luggage, just as I like. I hate to 

ave to do with porters who never 
touch their hats, and who cannot be 
civil, because you are forbidden to 
give them a silver sixpence. I be- 
lieve the poor fellows have not even 
pockets in their breeches, lest a stray 
shilling should by chance find its way 
into them. I hate to be made to wait 
for a steam-engine, and for a steam- 
engine never to wait forme. Horses 
will wait, and men will wait—and 
even sometimes, when you are young 
and handsome, or old and wealthy— 
or neither, and very agreeable (pre- 
cisely my case) women or ladies will 
wait for you (ay, and the Lanca- 
shire witches too) ; but a steam-engine 
will not wait, for all’its enjoyment 
appears to consist in rattling away, as 
hard as its lungs will admit, from 
Dan to Beersheba, and from London 
to Jericho, without so much as kissing 
its hand to the nymphs and maidens on 
the road. Then I hate to be -“* num- 
bered.” {had rather be named than 
numbered—and both are very disa- 
greeable.. To think that I was No. 
71, and my daughter No. 78, though 
I am only 40, and my daughter only 
18. It is a monstrously unpleasant 


thing when the “ guard” asks No. 71 
if he will give his ticket, and if No. 
74 wishes to get out at “ Tring.” 
Then sometimes No. 74 “ takes the 
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liberty of observing to No. 70 that it 
is a very fine day”—and “ begs 


don of No. 72, and would be glad to 


. know if he would have any objectien 


to ehange places?” This ticketing 
system looks se much like the inei- 
jient portion of prison discipline— 
ike the preparatory steps of a police 
surveillanee—and so much resembles 
the system adopted at Paris, where a 
r old apple-woman is numbered 
13,194, and her apple stall 17,643— 
her dog, who is blind, and asks for 
alms, with a leather saucer in his 
mouth, 33,275; so that the police 
agent, if he has to make a charge 
against the aforesaid dog, begins his 
complaint as follows :—‘‘ Monsieur 
le Commissaire, As I was proceeding 
down the Rue St. Honore, in the sec- 
tion 36 of the district D, I saw 33,275 
seated near 17,643, which was pre- 
sided over by 13,194.” And then 
follows the charge of the dog begging, . 
and of the policeman reproving, and 
of the old woman getting angry, and of 
the dog barking, and of the table fall- 
ing, and of all being taken into cus- 
tody; the result of which is, that 
33,275 is ordered to beg no more, 
17,648 to fall no more, and 13,194 to 
scold no more a policeman such as 263, 
belonging to section Y of the arron- 
dissement, No. 1X. Well now, for my 
part, I hate this numbering and ticket- 
ing system—just on the very principle 
that I always did hate algebra. “ Fi- 
gures are figures, and letters are let- 
ters,” said my dear maiden aunt 
Betsey ; and she meant by that a great 
deal more than the ignorant would at 
first imagine. In fact, she meant, 
*¢ down with algebra,” and “long live 
the four rules of arithmetic.”” She 
would have had a horror of numbering 
a man, for she used to repeat the por- 
trait of man by Buffon, and say, 
** everything pronounces him the so- 
vereign of the earth.” Then I hate 
to be boxed in the rail coach, or rail 
waggon, with a projecting impedi- 
ment against all love and affection 
between myself and my next-door 
neighbour. Why, some of the plea- 
santest hours of my life have been, 
when some soft, gentle creature, in 
the form of a female stage-coach com- 
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panion, overcome by sleep, or wearied 
out with laughing; has at last placed 
her soft head on my soft shoulder, and 
gently slept for some two hours, un- 
conscious. of all that was passing 
around her, and absorbed in visions of 
bliss, or in dreams of nothingness. But 
none of these shoulderings, none of 
these tender and delicate attentions, 
can be practised or enjoyed in.a steam- 
carriage. Oh, no! on the monster 
goes, sometimes at 20, then at 30, and 
often at 40 miles per hour, hissing, 
foaming, firing, snorting, groaning, 
and even bellowing, dragging behind 
him so many isolated beings, all divided 
by bits of lined and padded wood, called 
*‘ head cushions,” from each other, 
unable to speak to a neighbour, much 
less to make love to one. The man 
who invented such contrivances as 
these was some fierce Malthusian, 
some unregenerated Godwin, some 
deplorable, cross, fusty, wretched, dis- 
appointed, ugly old bachelor, who, 
after having made as many offers of 
marriage as he was years old, took to 
hating the softer sex, and condemning 
the rest of his species to travel with 
some No. 75 or 77, in a coach from 


Londonto Manchester, without scarce- 
ly being able even to see her features. 
Then I hate to be fastened in a coach, 
from which I cannot escape, except 
with the certainty of immediate death, 
without the permission of a steam- 


engine. _I have seen horses for forty 
years. Ihaveseen'them on a theatre, 
and on a field of battle; in a camp, a 
stable, a carriage, a palace, a draw- 
ing-room ; and every where I have 
found them obedient, tractable, kind- 
hearted, gentle, timid, noble... When 
Isay “ whoh,” or “ whoa,” toa horse, 
why, he whoh’s at once—or, in plain 
English, he stops. . But you may say, 
or shout, *‘ whoh,” or ** whoa,” toa 
steam-engine, till your very heart 
shall break, and your very lungs shall 
burst, and he will pay no sort of at- 
tention to you whatever. There you 
are, six of you, isolated, each so many 
inches of coach, great or small, Da- 
«niel Lambert or good Mr Beardsall, 
the anti-intemperance Baptist minister 
of Manchester, as thin as a shaving, 
and quite as dry—-you must all have 
the same number of inches, and no in- 
trusion on the territory of your neigh- 
bour. Yes, there you are, fastened 
in, boxed in, so well secured, that if 


you had to make O’Rourke’s journey 
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to the moon and back again, you need 
not be afraid of being jolted out. How 
infinitely preferable is the dear, old- 
fashioned system! When there is 4 
long hill and a fine prospect, the horses 
stop, the guard gets down, opens the 
door, invites you to alight—you offer 
your arm to a lady—or, what is still 
more agreeable, the rest of your fel- 
low-travellers descend, but the lady 
“ prefers your pleasant society,” and 
remains ¢ete-a-tete with you, whilst 
thoughts. breathe and words burn. 
But nothing of this ‘ sentimental” 
travelling ever takes place in a rail- 
way coach. Poor Sterne would have 
been sadly put to it, if he had thus 
been compelled to journey in the 
French provinces ! Then I hate never 
to be jolted, never to be rumbled 
about, to be whirled along iron bars, 
just like bales of goods, without a road, 
and only with rails. Then I hate not 
to alight when the horses ought to 
change ; and when coals are taken in, 
instead of a fresh team, and cold water, 
instead of oats and beans. I hate not 
to hear the horses shake themselves, 
after having run their stage, not to see 
the fresh and bright blood four-in-hand, 
harnessed so brightly, and looking so 
pretty and prancing; reading for start- 
ing; waiting our arrival; not to receive 
the visit of the agile bar-maid, or 
buxom landlady, arranging their lips 
so invitingly, and asking you, ‘ If 
you would like to take something ?” 
Why are we to be deprived of, their 
soft and sweet invitation, only to have 
in exchange the groanings of a huge 
iron tea-kettle, bursting with rage, or 
with steam? I do protest most hear- 
tily against this substitution of ugli- 
ness for beauty, hot steam for sweet 
breath, and angry roaring for smil- 
ing looks. Then I hate it * to be 
expected” that I am to eat Ban- 
bury cakes, and drink bottled ale 
at a precise distance from London, 
and so to eat and so to drink, wet or 
dry, light or dark, cold or warm, in 
the open air. No soup—no glass of 
hot brandy and water—no ham sand- 
wich—no quiet mutton chop just done 
to a turn, and all ready for eating in 
a quarter of an hour—no dinner—no 
breakfast—no supper; but Banbury 
cakes and cold ale, from January to 
July, and from July to January. . ** If 
this monopoly shall be submitted to,” 
said I, ‘‘ we shall soon be prohibited 
from eating and drinking any thing 
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else; and besides this, we shall be 
compelled each man to eat so many 
cakes and drink so much beer.” ‘Then 
I hate to go every where at the same 
rate. Over the moor—through (not 
up) the hill—along the valley—across 
the river—every where, though the 
country be dull and uninteresting, 
verdant and laughing, or bold and 
romantic—every where, along we rat- 
tle and along we roar at the rate of 
forty miles per hour, excluding stop- 
pages. I once saw an Englishman 
(but then he had a cork leg), stump 
through the Louvre in sixteen minutes. 
He boasted of his feats of rapidity, 
though he had but one foot, and I 
believe he undertook to see Europe in 
amonth. Just so acts that steam-en- 
gine fellow, who drags you along up 
hill and down dale, without giving you 
permission or time even to exclaim, 
“ How beautiful!” 

Then I hate the horrible shriek of 
the wheels and carriages some three 
minutes before they stop, so horrible 
that your very teeth chatter, and your 
very head and ears ache or burn. I 
hope Dr Lardner will have the po- 
liteness to examine this crying evil, 
and invent some remedy for this awful 
system of setting our ‘‘ teeth on edge.” 
Should he not succeed in this matter, 
iron railways will soon be deserted. 
Then I hate not to be allowed a mo- 
ment’s time to tell a fellow-traveller, 
“Do look at Stafford Castle,” for 
before I have finished my sentence, 
we are a mile off. And I hate not to 
have a minute even to look at the 
Cheshire hills, or at the Welsh moun- 
tains, but to be hurried by them all as 
if it were a sin to look at a hill, and 
an offence against nature to admire a 
mountain. Then I hate the insolent 
notice to passengers, couched in the 
following terms, as though the steam 
directors were government inspectors 
of their passengers’ health and sto- 
machs 


‘* No smoking is allowed in the station 


houses... A substantial (hang their impu- 
dence !) breakfast may be had at the sta- 
tion house at Birmingham, by parties 
going by the early train ; but no person 
is allowed to sell liquors or eatables o: 
any kind upon the line.” 


Now, really this way of treating. 


“ their patrons the public,” I do hate 
most cordially. . Why should not date 
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breakfasts be allowed, as well as early 
ones? and why should not “ light,” 
breakfasts be allowed, as well as sub- 
stantial ones? and why should’ not 
smoking be allowed in the station 
houses? Surely we do not travel by 
gunpowder, as well as by steam. It 
we did, there might be some ‘dange. 
in a cigar, but there can be none pos- 
sibly from smoking in a station house. 
“It’s the old system of straining at 
gnats, and swallowing camels,” said 
friend Lloyd, the Quaker banker at 
Birmingham ; “ the smoke of 10,000 
cigars would never equal that of one 
steam-engine. Yet the coal smoke is 
healthy, 1 suppose, and thecigar smoke 
otherwise.” Bravo! Friend Lloyd. 
I think thy criticism well merited. 
Then I hate to be left alone without 
the engine at all, as I was lately be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Stafford, 
because the engine would not work 
well, and on it ran alone, leaving all 
the carriages forsaken, whilst the en- 
gine, being first unyoked, worked its 
course to Pankridge, and there got 
mended. Some three quarters of an 
hour afterwards the passengers heard 
it roaring back again, and then again 
we were dragged, nothing loath, the 
rest of our way. The guard gave no 
explanation. Horses there were none; 
coachmen none. The engineer had 
bratted off with the engine. And the 
* boxed-up,’ -well-imprisoned passen- 
gers, were obliged to remain in quiet- 
ness and sulkiness, till it pleased the 
master to return. Then I hate to 
have a leg torn off my poor body if I 
get out of a carriage before it is lock- 
ed, or an arm quietly born away in 
triumph by another train, if I happen 
to put it for a moment out of the win- 
dow ; or both eyes put out with dust 
and scalding steam, if I only forgot to 
close the windows as we pass through 
atunnel. Then I hate not to be able 
to stop in less than five minutes, and 
then at some three miles distant, in 
case I desire to change my route, or 
alight, or should illness suddenly as- 
sail either myself or a fellow-passeh- 
ger. Then I hate, when I arrive at 
the end of the journey, to have to 
watch for my luggage as a cat does 
for a mouse, and pounce upon it and’ 
drag it away (in spite of the furies), 
or else have it carried off in triumph 
by some one more nimble than myself. 
Then I hate to have to travel some 
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two miles from the station house to 
the town or city to which I am about 
to proceed, though the night be dark 
and gloomy, and though the train be 
some hours “ en retard.” All this I 
hate—yes, hate most cordially ; and 
so, really and truly, I hate railroads ! 
More celerity is the only advantage 
secured by these inventions; and as 
I am no Manchester warehouseman, 
Liverpool merchant, or Birmingham 
manufacturer, I cannot appreciate (as 
perhaps I ought to do) this steaming 
through England. 

But as people will make railways, 
why, others will go and see them; and 
thus, more from pity for the poor 
shareholders, than from a wish to tra- 
vel quickly, I consented to be shot 
through the air from Paddington to 
Harrow, Watford, Tring, Towaster, 
Daventry, Rugby, and Coventry, to 
Birmingham ; and thence through 
Wolverhampton, Stafford, Whitmore, 
Hartford, and Warrington, to Man- 
chester. I shall not describe the pe- 
rils of the journey. If I had been a 

oung man, a young Quakeress might 

ave stolen my heart. If I had been 
a timid man, the various awkward 
signs and movements of the “ roarer”’ 
might have shaken my nerves. If I 
had been a hungry man, the Banbury 
cakes and ale would have been but a 


poor substitute for a rump steak and 


a boiled potato. Andif I had been a 
crusty man, the cross eyes of my op- 
posite neighbour might have made me 
ill-tempered. But I provided against 
youth and falling in love, by having 
a daughter of eighteen by my side— 
against timidity, by fearing only God 
and my own conscience—against hun- 
ger, by eating a good luncheon before 
starting,—and against ill humour, by 
remembering that cross eyes are to 
be set down as an infirmity, and not 
as an offence. So, in spite of all mis- 
fortunes and annoyances, we got safe- 
ly to Birmingham—supped and slept 
pleasantly at “ The Stork” —and learn- 
ed with pleasure that the Radical par- 
ty had been for some time past rather 
on the wane, and that the Conserva- 
tives had waxed stronger and bolder, 
and had begun to speak out. 

Few places have been worse ma- 
naged by the Conservative party than 
Birmingham, Timothy East, the Ra- 
dical Dissenter, educated at a place 
called Hackney College, has long 
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preached to his gaping auditory the 
«© Woluntary principle.” Addicted to 
much smoking, and to even more tat<« 
tling, this reverend expounder of the 
« Woluntary principle” has taken of 
late to field preaching, and, during last 
summer, edified his auditory by scraps 
of Radical Methodism and illiterate 
Dissenterism. His contemporary, but 
not his coadjutor, Angell James, is a 
man of another calibre. Wealthy, 
fat, and saucy, he “ lords it over his 
heritage”’ in Cave’s Lane, and preaches 
to some four thousand persons against 
the laws and government of his coun- 
try, which, according to him, are the 
sole causes of emigration. The lower 
orders flock by thousands to these mi- 
nistrations, and laud the “ Woluntary 
principle”’ to the skies, which supplies 
them with such prophets and with 
such teachers. But why are not the 
working classes taken out of the hands 
of these men? Why do not the Pro- 
testant Conservative clergy and laity 
of Birmingham establish a Conserva- 
tive Association—offer Conservative 
prizes to the young—give Conserva- 
tive lectures to the old—and teach 
heads of families to feel and to know 
that their best, their truest friends, are 
Consérvatives? It is not true that the 
manufacturing poor of England are 
essentially Radicals. It is not true that 
they are averse to the clergy, to the 
aristocracy, to the Church, or to the 
State. Butthgy are an enquiring, an 
examining, and an audacious popula- 
tion; but, let truth be presented to 
them, and they would be bold in its 
defence. The project now on foot, of 
building several additional churches at 
Birmingham, has been well received: 
it is a measure as necessary as it is 
wise. This is the beginning of good. 
The Wesleyans are separated from 
the Dissenters. This is another sub- 
ject for gratitude and joy. Let the 
Church and the Wesleyans _ unite 
against the common enemy, and Bir- 
mingham may yet be saved from the 
Radicalism which threatens its de- 
struction. Nothing would be easier 
in Birmingham than to make a mighty 
movement among the working classes 
in favour of true Protestant Conserva- 
tive principles, if the Church and the 
Wesleyans would unite for this sacred 
pu . We know the Wesleyans 
eal. We. know their loyalty, their 
talent, their union, their numbers, 
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their attachment to the Church of 
England, their conviction of the ne- 
cessity for a state religion, their re- 
spect, nay reverence, for our clergy, 
their conviction “ that it is the duty of 
a government to provide a religion 
for the lower orders,” their abstinence 
from all attempts to diminish or out- 
vote church rates, their disapproval of 
the conduct of political dissenters, and 
their desire to see all that is truly Pro- 
testant in our institutions maintained 
and secured. We say, then, of Bir- 
mingham, as we shall say of Manches- 
ter—Let the Church and the Wesley- 
ans unite, as far as union is possible, 
and let some sacrifices be made on both 
sides for securing a union, the advan- 
tages of which would be universal to 
the whole of this powerful empire. 
The early train to Manchester con- 
ducted us to this manufacturing me- 
tropolis of the north; and, as the 
clock struck one, I found myself in 
Market Street. Oh what ascramble! 
What running! What galloping! 
How William Allen rushed to one 
omnibus, and James Carlton to ano- 
ther! There were the Hudsons and 
the Gardners, the Brooks and the 
Woods, the Westheads and the Wink- 
worths, some short and some tall, 
some corpulent and some small, all 
rushing headlong down the street, one 
to his Medlock Castle, and another to 
his Pendleton Chateau, and a third to 
his villa in the Oxford Road, and a 
fourth to his mansion on Ardwick 
Green—whilst a fifth drove off in 
a “ fly” to his fortified residence, 
actually defended by some half-dozen 
cannon, at the top of a hillin the envi- 
rons of this vast northern capital. The 
rush was truly terrific. Henry Hunt 
and his Peterloo lads, did not fly with 
more precipitation before the Man- 
chester yeomanry, than did all these 
merchants, bankers, and shopkeepers, 
warehousemen, and clerks, precipitate 
themselves from their mercantile esta- 
blishments at this moment. The rush 
of the clans from the mountains—of 
the cataracts from the Alpsinto the val- 
Jeys beneath—of three thousand pent- 
up school-boys, all detained for bad 
conduct, and then let out at once, onl 
just in time to reach home before dar 
—of soldiers in a revolt—of Irish pea- 
sants in arow—or of the Paris students 
at an emeute—might be compared to 
the seenes which may be daily wit- 
nessed in the “ city ” portion of Man- 
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chester when the clock strikes one. 
No other comparison could be institut- 
ed which could express this mighty 
movement as the moment of 


F: DINNER 


draws near! Now, I am willing to 
confess that I was ignorant, wholly 
ignorant, till I beheld the scene, that 
MancHESTER dines atone!!! Rich, 
poor, ignorant, learned, Destructive, 
Conservative, Dissenter, Churchman 
—the mass—yes, the mass, all dine at 
one!! This would be a deplorable 
state of things for any people; but, 
for Manchester warehousemen, with 
their clerks, porters, servants, friends, 
visitors, all to rush at one o'clock to 
dinner, leaving the bank, the manu- 
factory, the office—all—all—to take 
care of themselvyes—is that which no 
man in his senses would be justified in 
believing, unless ocular demonstration 
prevented him from doubting the ac- 
curacy of the fact. In a vast many 
houses of business, not even one soli- 
tary clerk is to be found at the count- 
ing-office from one to two—and, not in 
one outof fifty is the principal to be 
seen from one to three, and often 
from one to four! Thus, the very 
heart of the day—the very best portion 
for mercantile operations, when the 
light is best, when the head is clearest, 
and when, in almost all countries 
professing to be civilized, men devote 
their time to their most important avo- 
cations, is consumed at Manchester by 
the Dinner! 

“ What are your hours of breakfast 
and dinner ?"’ J] asked my amiable and. 
pretty landlady, who resides in Lever 
Street. “ At eight, sir, we breakfast ; 
some take a little luncheon at eleven ; 
we dine at one; drink tea at five—and 
sup at nine!” 

‘© Mercy on us!” I replied, and I 
felt, as it were, eruished beneath the 
weight of such threatened provisions. 

Now, only think of breakfasting 
at eight off tea and coffee— muffins 
and toast—eggs and broiled ham— 
and sometimes beef steaks and cold 
meat! There was a gentleman present 
named ‘Thompson, who was no ene- 
my tothe conjunctive. He had always 
tea and coffee, muffins and toast, eggs 
and ham—whilst the host and hostess 








could scarcely find a moment of repose 
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from their multifarious occupations. 
And then, just think of that same Mr 
Thompson,taking luncheon at eleven— 
only a slice of bread and butter, alittle 
cheese, a glass of sherry, and a thimble- 
ful of brandy ; and then imagine that 
same MrThompson, at five minutes past 
one, dispatching, in double quick time, 
fish for two, boiled mutton for two, 
pigeon-pie for one, roast beef for two, 
with ale upon ale, and potatoe upon 
potatoe, and then pudding, and tart, 
and cheese—and yet at five o'clock 
being hale, fresh, and hearty for tea 
and coffee, muffins and toast—ay, and 
cakes and tarts too (if they should fall 
in his way) ;—and at nine o’clock eat- 
ing: veal cutlets, or rump steaks, roast 
fowl], or cold roast beef, as if his last 
meal had been that day fortnight. 
« You have a good appetite, Mr 
Thompson,” I ventured to remark. 
«* Not so good as I had, seven years 
ago,” was the reply. I raised my eyes 
more in sorrow than in anger—more 
from pity than wrath. “ Well, sir, 
you stil have a good appetite,” I re- 
joined. “ Yes, sir, but I drink ac- 
cordingly,” he retorted; and there 
closed our conversation. . These habits 


of frequent, early, and large eatings 
and drinkings in Manchester are very 


deplorable. 1 mean what I say—they 
are very deplorable. Food, cakes, 
meat, sandwiches, biscuits, wines, 
meet you in every direction. It is 
called hospitality. I wish less of that 
virtue, or at least less of it in this 
form, existed in Manchester. There 
are some as “ real good men and true,” 
as “ ever broke bread,” in that weal- 
thy old city, in spite of its early din- 
ners and four meals per diem; but I 
do pray the aristocracy, at least, of 
that northern capital, to set a bet- 
ter example to the democracy than 
they do in this respect, and to begin 
with dinner at five, suppress luncheons 
altogether, abolish suppers, and let 
not each day be consumed in the de- 
’ vouring of four meals, at the horrible 
hours of eight, one, five, and nine. 
There is another very disagreeable 
practice in Manchester, which some 
would call touting, but which there 
rejoices in the name of hooking. A 
strange face in High Street is the 
signal for the hooks to begin, and 
blessed is the man who can escape 
being hooked some scores of times in 
the course of half an hour’s walk. In 
order that I might make no possible 
‘mistake about fooks and hooking, I 
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consulted a work of vast celebrity, 
published in Manchester, entitled “ A 
Code of Common Sense, or Patent, 
Pocket Dictionary, by Geoffrey Gim- 
erack, Gentleman :” and in this reper- 
tory of Lancashire wit, fun, and frolic, 
I found it thus written— 

“ Hooxer-1n (See Catchflat). A 
gudgeon angler. A legion of honour 
to certain publiccompanies. An out- 
door bailiff. A button-holder. A lob- 
by-waiter at an inn. This word is 
not national, and is only provincial ; 
it is best understood and in most fre- 
quent use at Manchester.” 

I then turned to the word Catchflat, 
and found as follows :— 

«© CatcHFLAT AND Company. A 
large tolerated trading community in 
Manchester. (See Hooker.)” 

And that * Hooxer or Hook, agud- 
geon angler.” 

The hooks are the men who hook. 
Sometimes they are called hookers. 
Hooking is the art they practise. To 
be hooked is to be pounced upon, laid 
hold of, taken by the arm, patted upon 
the shoulder, stroked down the back, 
interrupted in your quiet stroll, begged 
in, drawn in, persuaded in, by the 
hooks aforesaid, who are men in the 
employment of certain Manchester 
warehousemen in High Street, Mar- 
ket Street, &c. &c., paid to persuade 
the strange faces in Manchester that 
their merchandise is the very best, that 
their prices are the very lowest, and 
that, to adopt their own peculiar phra- 
seology, “ they have a lot of galloons 
and doubles they can put you in for 
next to nothing.” If the bait takes, 
you are hooked. In you are shown 
to the warehouse. The inside hooks 
receive you from the hands of the out- 
side ones: and you are bandied and 
boxed about from hook to hook, and 
from floor to floor, till either you have 
purchased for half your fortune, or 
have driven the young men wild, by 
your obstinate refusal to buy. 

«——, my lad,” said 
to his favourite hook, “ look about 
to-day! As I went to Lever Street 
to dinner, I saw ashoal of ’em arrive. 
They have gone to the White Bear, 
and will be out soon.” The ’em 
meant the gudgeons, 7.e. the persons 
to be hooked—i.e. new and strange 
faces, who, on reaching Manchester by 
the railway, put up at the commercial 
house the White Bear. Now; as 
—— is a radical hook of the first 
celebrity, a word from —— was suf- 


—_——- 
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ficient ; and at half-past three he paced 
-up and down before the celebrated No. 


‘* Hosiery (unparalleled). Gtoves (unequalled). 
Bons (of endless variety). Sitxs (superior to those of Lyons). 


best in Europe). 
p& Napes (from Naples). 
sia). 
of Norwich). 
(from Paris). 
the Sun). 


away for nothing). 
never untwisted). 


ranted never to wear out). 
and Reets (without music). 
Corton (rather too good). 
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Satins (sought for from all quarters of the globe). 
SarsneETs (from Dresden). 
Crares (the ne plus ultra of perfection). 
Banvanas (from India). 
Gauze (light as a feather). 
Corton Hanpkercuiers and Scarfs (from China). 
and Painrep Hanpkercuiers (dirt cheap). 
Sewine Sirxs (which never break). 
Buttons (whose shanks never break). 
to last forty years, and be as good as new afterwards). 
(the like of which never was seen before). 
Wires and Pins (of 300 sorts and sizes). 
grey—turn round three times and choose which you may). 
Sewine Corton (which never breaks). 
Knittine Corton (as strong aslove). Bonnet 
Corron Corp (strong enough to hang with), and 
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~-, Market Street, and distributed in 
profusion the following inviting card: 


Lace (unrivalled). Ris- 
VEtveEts (the 
Gros 
Persians (from Per- 
BomsBazinEs (better than those 
Romats (from Rome). . Sirk Stocks 
Zepuyr, &c. (fresh imported from 
Prain, Spun, 
GaLtoons and Dousies (given 

Twist (which is 
Braces (warranted 
Tares and Bep Lacgs 
WHALEBONE (that never breaks). 
PastEsoarps (white, black, and 
UmBrELLAs (war- 
Batts 


Worstep, WooLLeN, and Viconia YARNs (to see which alone is enough to re- 


store sight to the blind).” 


«‘ Come,’’ said I, as —— inveigled 
his arm into mine, without the slight- 
est movement on my part of intention 
to purchase, “ come, sir, what do you 
take me for?” ‘* A wealthy pur- 
chaser,” replied ——. ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken, my friend ; lam only a traveller 
for amusement, and have come to en- 
joy a week’s recreation at Manches- 
ter.” For a moment the radical hook 
looked abashed, but it was only for a 
moment. ‘* Never mind, sir—never 
mind—travellers wear stockings, sir ; 
gloves, sir; give lace to their daugh- 
ters, sir; ribbons to their sweethearts, 
sir ; silks to their mothers, sir ; velvets 
to their wives, sir; satins, Gros de 
Naples, sarcenets and Persians, to all 
their female friends, sir. I think you 
are in mourning, sir? Excellent 
crapes and bombazines, sir; will put 
them in for nothing, and pay you for 
buying them, sir; bandanas and rom- 
als for yourself, sir ; must take a little 
care of oneself, sir ; silk stocks for No. 
1, sir ; gauze and zephyrs for your pic- 
ture-frames and looking-glasses, sir; 
dare Say you've a fine collection, sir ; 
Canton handkerchiefs and scarfs for 
your nephews and nieces, sir; plain 
spun and printed handkerchiefs for 
your servants, sir; galloons and dou- 
bles for domestic purposes, sir; sew- 
ing silks, twist, and buttons, for your 
.wife’s work- box, sir; braces for your- 
self, sir; tapes, bed laces, whalebone, 
wire, and pins, for your daughters, 
sir; pasteboards for your ladies, sir, 


who doubtless draw, sir; umbrellas, 
the most necessary article of all at 
Manchester, sir, for out of 366 days 
in a year, sir, it rains 365, sir; sew- 
ing cottons, balls, and reels, for good 
housewife, sir ; no doubt your lady an 
excellent housewife, sir; knitting cot- 
ton, bonnet cotton, cotton cord, all for 
the fair sex, sir ; and as to our worsted, 
woollen, and Vigonia yarns, pray, walk 
in, sir—walk in, sir’ —and in I was 
walked, quite perplexed, embarrassed, 
and stunned by this hurricane of words. 
What transpired during the first few 
moments of this my most unexpected 
hooking, Iwill not attempt to describe. 
If I did not lose my senses, I at least 
lost my presence of mind; but I was 
soon roused from a sort of bewilder- 
ing reverie by the importunities of a 
young man, who asked me ‘“ What 
article he should show me?” Now, as 
I had no notion of purchasing any ar- 
ticle at all, my reply was “ Gold.” 
This was sadly embarrassing to the 
youth in question, and he told me to 
walk up stairs. Determined to see the 
frolic fairly out, I pursued my course 
—ascended floor after floor, encoun- 
tering clerk after clerk—and always 
assailed by the same question, “ What 
article shall I show you, sir?” My 
reply was uniformly thesame, *‘ Gold ;” 
till at last I arrived at himself. 
To him I explained how I had been 
hooked, how 1 had protested, and how 
I had replied; but he could not see 
the wit of answering “ gold” instead 
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of “galloons,” and did not appear at. 
all convineed, notwithstanding all my 
remonstrances, of the impropriety of 
‘«hooking.’” —— is, after all, a very 
good-natured man. 

Though —— is the most notorious 
hook in all Birmingham, he is by 
no means the only one of acknow- 
ledged merit. » —, and 
have long distinguished themselves 
by their audacity; and I was cre- 
dibly informed that the six most 
noted hooks bear the awful titles of 
« Plague,” ‘ Pestilence,” and “ Fa~ 
mine,” “ Battle,” ‘ Murder,” and 
“Sudden Death.” I believe that 
—— is honoured with the title of 
Plague; and really he well deserves 
it. Iwish the merchants and ware- 
housemen of Manchester would call a 
meeting, the special object of which 
should be, to discountenanee and put 
down all hooks and hooking. Let 
only the resolution be passed, that 
any merchant or warehouseman em- 
ploying a hook shall be sent to Co- 
ventry, and that no commercial or 
friendly relations shall be maintained 
with him, and, in less than two days, 
the system would be knocked on the 
head. It is really disgraceful to 
houses of opulence and respectability, 
in a place like Manchester, to employ 
servants and clerks to hustle and maul 
about every new-comer, with a view 
of getting him to enter their depots of 
merchandise. There is no parallel to 
it but in Rag Fair or Broker Row. 

But the birth-place of “« Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster” — 


“* Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my 
lord, 

Suddenly taken; and hath sent post haste 

To intreat your majesty to visit him ”— 


deserves some other notice than com- 
plaints against its early dinners and 
its annoying “ hooks.” It was in 
Manchester that Hugh Oldham was 
born, a worthy predecessor, by two 
hundred years, of the present Bishop 
of Exeter. He founded the Grammar 
School of Manchester, to this day an 
institution worthy of the capital which 
contains it. It was in this same old- 
fashioned town that John Bradford, the 
Protestant Reformer, first drew his 
breath; and, in the early part of his 
career, the people not being ready in 
embracing the Word of God, he de- 
precated, in the warmth of his energy, 
the indifference they displayed, and 
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prophesied that, as a punishment for 
their lukewarmness, the mass should 
be again said in the collegiate church, 
and the profane mummeries of the 
past age of superstition again be 
enacted within its walls. And when,’ 
on the death of Edward, Mary ascend- 
ed the throne, and Popery again be- 
came the state religion, mass was 
celebrated in that church, and the pa- 
geantry of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian was enacted, as of yore, with- 
in its chancel, men looked upon Brad- 
ford as a prophet, and many hundreds 
became secretly converts to his creed. 
His last words, as the flames began 
to consume his mortal frame, were 
these,—** O England, England, re- 
pent thee of thy sins! Beware of 
idolatry ; beware of antichrists, lest 
they deceive thee.”’ 

In Manchester, too, it was that the 
celebrated Doctor John Dee was born, 
who became so celebrated, in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, for his “ communion with spi- 
rits,” and his powers of “ enchant-~ 
ment.” The pages of biography pre- 
sent us with few lives so full of thril- 
ling interest as those of Dee, whose 
power “to cast out evil spirits” was 
believed at every court in Europe, 
most of which he visited, and, after 
the strangest vicissitudes of fortune, 
died at the advanced age of eighty- 
one, with a broken heart and ruined 
fortunes, in his old dilapidated man- 
sion at Mortlake. 

Here, too, John Booker, the astro- 
loger and impostor, whose Bloody 
Irish Almanac is as scarce as it is 
curious, was born; and John Byrone, 
the inventor of short-hand, and the 
tool of the Stuarts, whose powers of 
satire were of the highest order, and 
whose muse, at that time, was second 
to few. The name of Dr Thomas 
Percival is also associated with Man- 
chester, and. of whom the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has written,—‘ He 
was an author without vanity, a phi- 
losopher without pride, a scholar with- 
out pedantry, and a Christian without 
guile.” Thomas Barritt, the devoted 
disciple of antiquarianism, was also a 
native of the town of Manchester; 
and Thomas og whose chemical 
discoveries have placed him high on 
the list of the benefactors of science, 
and the improvers of the human race. 
The honoured name of Doctor Dalton 
likewise belongs to Manchester. His 
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meteorological knowledge was themost 
perfect ever yet attained; and his 
New System of Chemical Philosophy 
will survive many a rolling year, as a 
memorial of his vast research and deep 
powers of thought and combination. 
And why should not Sir Robert Peel, 
the father of the present statesman, 
though not bornin Tecabesas yet be 
connected with it? It would be unjust 
to deprive the town of that honour. 
He was one of the most active, intel- 
ligent, and successful of the. merchants 
who frequented her markets; and, 
when a banker in that place, added to 
his former reputation by his honour- 
able and consistent conduct. Few men 
have contributed more than the father 
of the present Sir Robert Peel to the 
commercial prosperity of Manchester. 


Good Mrs Fletcher, whose Lays of 


Leisure Hours have enabled us all, in 
our turn, to pass a leisure hour most 
pleasantly ; and Henry Liverseege, the 
painter ; and Charles Swain, the poet, 
of whom, and of whose writings, 
Southey has said, “ Swain’s poetry is 
made of the right materials: if ever 
man were born to be a poet, he was; 
and if Manchester is not proud of him 
yet, the time will certainly come when 
it will be so,”"—were all natives of that 
place. And, finally, Ainsworth, the 
author of Winter Tales, Sir John 
Chiverton, Rookwood, and Crichton ; 
and De Quincey, whose Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater are part 
and parcel of the literature of the 
country. 

With such a phalanx of recom- 
mendations and associations, it would 
indeed be extraordinary if I had no- 
thing worthy of recording of this 
northern capital, but its faults or its 
follies. Its early dinners, its four 
meals per diem, and its commercial 
hooks, are there only the spots in the 
sun; and I am much mistaken, if, be- 
fore I terminate my week’s journal, it 
will not be understood and felt, that 
really many more than seven days 
may be passed most agreeably in 
this manufacturing metropolis of the 
north. ; 

Good Mr Wheeler has written a 
most capital book, entitled, Man- 
chester ; its political, social, and com- 
mercial history, ancient and modern, 
He begins at the beginning, and goes 
on to the end, conducting his delight- 
ed readers from the time of the abo- 

igines, when Manchester “ was ori- 
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ginally a dense forest, the domain of 
birds and beasts,” to the period when, 
in May 1836, there were employed 
in the cotton-mills of Manchester, 
24,447 males, and 29,210 females. As, 
however, his book can be purchased of 
my friends Love and Barton, in Market 
Street, for the small sum of twelve shil- 
llings, I shall not do him the injustice 
to cite page after page from its admir- 
able contents, but intreat all lovers of 
topographigal history to procure, with- 
out delay, this most valuable addition 
to any library; besides which, after 
the following appeal to the critics, 
which we extract verbatim from his 
Introduction, we should really be in- 
curring a fearful responsibility were 
we to utter a single word but in its 
favour :—“ Ready means of acquiring’ 
information on these topics have long 
been needed; and surely he who has 
striven to supply them, albeit prompted 
to the task in part by the pardonable 
ambition of having his name associated 
with that of his native town, may fairly 
claim that, if he be summoned at all 
before the securifera caterva of critics, 
their dreadful hatchets may be veiled, 
as of old, in the peace-proclaiming 
Jfasces, and his work be spared from 
actual annihilation.” 

But, who is this, with smiling face 
and benigynant mien, approaching us, 
in front of the Infirmary—a true 
specimen of an English gentleman, 
who has made his fortune in Manches- 
ter—* owes all he has of respect and 
happiness, wealth and rank, to Man- 
chester ;” and who is ‘‘resolved, by 
the blessing of God, to do all he ean 
to promote its welfare and improve- 
ment?” This is THomas TowNnenpD, 
of the Polygon, the treasurer of the 
godlike institution, before which we 
are placed, and the liberal supporter 
of every society which has for its ob- 
ject either the moral or physical ame- 
lioration of the population of his native 
town. Possessed of an immense for- 
tune, a well-improved mind, a noble 
and generous heart, of easy and gen- 
tlemanly manners, and of true Protes- 
tant Conservative principles, Thomas 
Townend is just the sort of man who 
should be returned to Parliament, if 
his modesty did not make him shrink 
from so conspicuous a position, and 
cause him to tremble lest he should 
not. perform, to his own satisfac- 
tion, the important duties of a Bri- 
tish legislator, But such a man ag 
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Thomas Townend is of the sort, the 
class of men, whom we should wish 
to see elected in our manufacturing 
districts, taking with them all the 
weight and influence which wealth, 
intelligence, enlightened patriotism, 
and moral character must confer. His 
daughter, the image of his mind, is 
worthy of such a father ; and we pass- 
ed many happy hours in their elevat- 
ed and agreeable society. 

Let us into the Infirmary. It is 
situated in Piccadilly, in the heart of 
Manchester. In the course of the 
year, about 20,000 patients profit from 
its establishment, and from the Dis- 
pensary which is connected with it. 
But whom have we here ? Itis Wilson, 
one of the surgeons’of the establish- 
ment. He invites us to accompany 
him round the wards, to see the cases 
under his management—and it is too 
good an occasion for a careful exami- 
nation of this admirable ‘institution, 
not to avail ourselves of his offer. 
Wilson is a fine-hearted, noble, gene- 
rous creature, an excellent surgeon, a 
perfect anatomist, with a steady hand, 
piercing eye, gentle heart, but manly 
and vigorous mind. He is most assi- 
duous in his attentions to the poor 
creatures who come under his inspec- 
tion ; and they received his visits with 
evident gratitude and affection. What 
a deplorable complication of calami- 
ties did we witness, principally the re- 
sult of accidents at the various mills 
and manufactories in the town! Not- 
withstanding all the perfection of the 
machinery in Manchester, the mere 
coming in contact with so many 
wheels, perpetually in motion, and 
with such large and weighty bodies— 
and the constant working of steam- 
engines, with all their dependencies, 
must entail many physical evils, and 
bring about many a case of cruel suf- 
fering and loss of limb. So we saw 
feet torn off from legs, and arms se- 
vered from bodies, and hands literally 
crushed, and heads laid open to the 
brain. But all was cleanliness, order, 
attention, neatness, and with the soli- 
tary exception of a poor fellow, with 
an approaching lock-jaw, all appeared 
to be progressive. The large * salles” 
in which the patients are placed, are 
light, airy, and well lighted. The 
walls are cleanly, the bedsteads are 
iron, the temperature of the rooms is 
well maintained; there is a perfect 
freedom from unpleasant odours ; and 
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the students appeared to be quiet and 
delicate in their attention to their pa- 
tients. The food of the Infirmary was- 
good—the bread of a most excellent 
character—the beer very palateable ; 
and we learnt with pleasure, that pa- 
tients in a state of convalescence are 
allowed to choose their own viands, be 
they ever soexpensive. There, how- 
ever, as every where else in England, 
baths form too little of the regular and 
accustomed régime of the sick. In 
France, the baths are every moment 
at hand, in which to place the suffer- 
ers, and they are used as well to pro- 
mote cleanliness, as to diminish pain, 
and subdue disease. In Manchester, 
the bathis a state affair; and the patient 
has to be carried into an adjoining 
room, and across a stone gallery, to 
the bath-room. We thought, also, 
that the fact of the wards being on the 
first and second floors, was rather a 
drawback—and we prefer, as much as 
possible, that patients shall be on the 
ground, or first floors. On the whole, 
however, we were gratified with our 
visit to the ‘Infirmary ; and, above all, 
to learn that the most assiduous and 
proselyting visits of the Papist priests 
to the poor patients, and that at late 
hours of the night, were to be in fu- 
ture discontinued, and spiritual advice 
and consolation administered by an 
established and permanent chaplain. 
Not, indeed, that any Papist is to be 
debarred the visits of his priest, if he 
desire it; but, on the other hand, that 
poor Protestants are not to be assailed. 
and disturbed in their hours of weakness, 
sorrow, and suffering, by these minis- 
ters of a religion to which they did not 
adhere in their days of health and 
of gladness, and who avail themselves 
of the then state of the sufferers, to ob- 
tain from them their assent to a faith 
which, inadvertently, they may then 
adopt. Let the real bona fide Papist 
be allowed to receive the visits of his 
priest: but let his visits be to the bona 
Jide Papist only, and not to the Pro- 
testant poor in the Infirmary. 

Besides his attention to the sufferers 
at the hospital, Wilson has a large and 
highly respectable practice in the 
town, where he appears to be honour- 
ed with the esteem and confidence of 
the wealthy and the wise. To Man- 
chester belongs the honour of having 
established the first provincial school 
of medicine and surgery, and the ex- 
ample thus set, has been followed by 
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Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, Hull, 
Nottingham, and other towns. In 
the Infirmary, in one year, 4058 
cases of accidents were admitted—and 
135 capital operations performed in it. 


The fever ward contains 100 beds, and 


the Lying-in Hospital, Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Charlton-on-Medlock Lying-in 
Charity, Eye Institution, Lock Hos- 
pital, and the six dispensaries, also 
offer the most abundant supplies, both 
of medical and surgical information. 
The medical schools in Manchester are 
now in a flourishing and satisfactory 
state—and the day cannot be far distant, 
when the restriction placed upon the 
pupils’ attendance on the surgical prac- 
tice at the Royal Infirmary, by the 
Council of the College of Surgeons in 
London,—inasmuch, as this large insti- 
tution does not enjoy equal privileges 
respecting certificates of attendance 
on the surgical practice, with some of 
the hospitals in London, containing 
scarcely fifty beds,—will no longer be 
necessary, and must, therefore, be 
done away. There was a time, and 
that not remote, when the question of 
provincial medical schools was at best 
a doubtful one, and when there was 
reason to apprehend that the courses 
of public instruction pursued in the 
metropolis, would be superseded or in- 
terfered with by these local establish- 
ments. But experience has shown 
that these apprehensions were ill 
founded ; and it is now demonstrated, 
that the general interest of the profes- 
sion has been promoted by the spirit 
of emulation, and increased activity 
and zeal, excited amongst the metro- 
politan lecturers, by the generous ri- 
valry of provincial teachers. 

The institutions of Manchester par- 
take of the character of the people, 
and the nature of their occupations 
and pleasures. . This is always the 
case; and the character of a city or 
town may be tested by its public build- 
ings. In Paris, you behold thechurches 
of former days, and the theatres of 
present times. In London, there are 
shipping, bridges, banks, custom- 
houses, and every thing denoting the 
existence of a vast commercial people. 
In Manchester, there are factories, 
schools, churches, chapels, hospitals, 
the Royal Institution, the Natural 
History Society, the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, the Exchange Room, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but two theatres, a 
savings’ bank, medical schools, Hu- 
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mane Society, Provident Socicty, Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, and the Jubi- 
lee, or Ladies’ Female Charity School. 
It was a jubilee to us, to witness so 
much of moral and physical good be- 
ing communicated to so many. thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures by these 
public establishments. 

The Cuurcu or Encianp Sunpay 
Scuoox in Burnet Street, Manchester, 
is worth travelling from Constanti- 
nople and back again in the dead of 
the winter, merely to see for a few 
hours. Imagine a large building— 
an immense building, of five stories 
high, well lighted, well warmed, clean, 
healthy, and ventilated, filled on a 
Sunday with six separate schools of 
500 each, all trained up in the doc- 
trine and discipline of our blessed and 
glorious Church of England. Ima- 
gine 500 of these children (bless their 
pretty tongues !) all singing at the tip- 
top of their voices the delicious hymn 
of Heber, the mere perusal of which 
causes the heart to gladden and re- 
vive! 


*¢ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strands, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands ; 

From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver - 
Their land from error's chain.” 


And then imagine s1x of these schools, 
all forming part of one great school 
of 3000 children, all singing one after 
the other this appeal to British bene- 
volence andto British piety! I know 
of nothing in the wide world so lovely 
as children, and nothing so harmo- 
nious as children’s voices—and I would 
rather have a game of play with a 
child than talk politics or literature, 
science or poetry, with the wisest man 
on earth—and would rather listen to 
the music of these 3000 children sing- 
ing on a Sunday the praises of their 
God, than to any music or melody out 
of heaven. Upon my word I would. 
Our companion in this visit was aman 
of whom all Manchester has a kind 
word to say, Mr William Townend 
of High Street. He is the brother of 
Thomas Townend, of the Polygon, of 
whom we have already spoken. How 
the dear children’s eyes brightened 
up, as they saw this excellent man 
enter their respective school-rooms! 


. They appeared to feel towards him ag 
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toa father. It was really delightful 
to witness so much gratitude and love. 
The schools are held during the great- 
est portion of the day on Sunday, and 
sermons are prached, prayers read, 
and instruction given in these various 
rooms. The system of teaching is 
partly that of Doctor Bell. The 
teachers are numerous and attentive, 
and appear to take a deep interest in 


their work. The scholars are so ad- - 


mirably classed, and so efficiently di- 
rected, that we never saw in any scho- 
lastic establishment such perfect order 
and discipline. 

I have observed, during the last 
few years, with deep regret, the in- 
creased attention which is paid by the 
members of the Church of England, 
to that portion of the~services of 
the church, which is peculiarly hu- 
man in its character—I mean the ser- 
vices of the clergy; and how much 
less attention is paid to the Liturgy, 
prayers, and praises of public wor- 
ship. This is an importation from the 
dissenting school. In most dissenting 
chapels, where the service lasts from 
one hourand forty minutes totwo hours, 
not more than ten minutes are devoted 


to the reading the word of God, not 
more than a quarter of an hour to 
prayer; and, with the exception of two 
short hymns, or selections from them, 
the rest of the time is occupied by the 


sermon. This lamentable inattention 
‘to the most important parts of divine 
worship is gaining ground in the 
Church of England ; not, indeed, that 
‘its sublime prayers are not read, but 
the responses are too often left to the 
parish-clerk alone to make, and the 
prayers are * got over” with too great 
precipitation. Hence, also, arises the 
fact, that many Episcopalians now 
reach church when the prayers are 
half over, and sometimes during the 
communion service, “ just in time for 
the sermon”—as though to praise 
God, to pray to Him, to confess our 
belief in Him, and to hear His most 
holy revelation read to the great con- 
gregation, were inconsiderable por- 
tions of public worship. At some 
churches in Manchester, I observed 
that this most deplorably bad habit of 
attending late at divine service was 
gaining ground. But there, as else- 
where, this was often the fault of the 
incumbent or his substitute. Where 
the prayers are well read, loudly, dis- 
“tinetly, with due emphasis, ‘and evi- 
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the congregation is sure to do its duty, 
and to be regular and early in atten- 
dance. I was much pleased, more 
than I can tell, with the reading of 
prayers at St. George’s, Hulme, b 
the incumbent, the Rev. Mr Lingard, 
who, though inclined to Pusseyism in 
his opinions, is a zealous and faithful, 
active and able clergyman. Mr Lin- 
gard has lately taken for his curate 
the Rev. Charles Baldwin, one of the 
sons of Mr Baldwin, the proprietor of 
the Standard, and the Conservative 
candidate for the borough of Lambeth. 
I had the satisfaction of hearing Mr 
Baldwin preach an admirable and ef- 
fective sermon, on the necessity of 
leaving to the authorized, duly edu- 
cated, and Episcopally ordained clergy, 
the task of explaining to the people 
the word of God. Hook's Sermon 
before the Queen, had made a pro- 
found impression in Manchester. That 
impression had extendedto.Mr Lingard 
and Mr Baldwin, and they felt the ne- 
cessity of rendering more pre-eminent 
than ever the fact, that there is such a 
thing as schism, and that schism is not 
a failing, but asin. Mr Baldwin bids 
fair to become a bold, manly, and en- 
lightened defender of the Church of 
England, himself a living proof of the 
influence it exercises on the character 
and usefulness of itsministers. Mr Lin- 
gard is a man of considerable acquire- 
ments, and of agreeable and social 
talents, and whose pastoral exertions 
are not unknown to, or unappreciated 
by the Pastoral Aid Society. 

There are few places in the world 
where so much money is given as at 
Manchester, and, therefore, charity 
sermons, or public meetings for cha- 
rities, are almost daily. I was pre- 
sent at one of these meetings, in the 
Corn Exchange. It was presided over 
by the Rev. Hugh Stowell. The object 
was a Protestant Irish charity, and 
the delegates were Irish clergymen. 
Acting on their new tactics, the Pa- 
pists sent to the meeting one of their 
agents, who insisted on the right of 
speaking, and who created a scene of 
such noise and confusion, that the 
religious festival resembled a bear- 
garden riot. Although, on most oc- 
casions, public meetings, held to 
discuss Romanist doctrines, I deplore, 
rather than applaud, yet there are 
moments when such assemblies are 
desirable, and there are events which 
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fully justify them. But this was a 
meeting of a different character, and 
Mr Stowell was quite right in re- 
fusing, as chairman, “to submit to 
the dictation of Papist emissaries.” 
This. was a Protestant meeting, con- 
voked to support a Protestant ob- 
ject ; and as those only were invited 
who were favourable to the mea- 
sure, the Papists, if they attended, 
owed it to the rules of order, peace, 
and good- breeding, to be quiet. 
When Protestants do all attend at 
Papist meetings and interrupt their 
deliberations, the Romanists will have 
the right of retaliation ; but until such 
a deplorable line of conduct shall be 
adopted by them (and which I hope 
never will be the case), the presidents 
of public meetings will do well to 
imitate the bold and manly conduct of 
Mr Stowell, and refuse to allow Pa- 
pist advocates to interrupt the har- 
mony of Protestant associations. 

Although, however, there are few 
places in the world where “ the art of 
giving”’ is so well understood as at 
Manchester, there are a vast many 
= who resort to the old estab- 

ished custom of inventing excuses for 
their avarice or meanness. The grand 
arcanum of their art is to get out of 
‘all giving, by setting one charitable 
institution in competition with another: 
so that when their subscription is ask- 
ed to-forward the one, they descant 
warmly in behalf of the other. Thus, 
suppose their assistance is required to 
form a fund to relieve married women 
at their own houses during their lying- 
in; this being a particular and limited 
object, the Manchester non-giver will 
declare himself in'some such terms as 
the following, in favour of the general 
one :— Do you all you can, sir, with 
your lying-in-at-home-plan, you can 
but make them comfortable by halves ; 
for you never can render their accom- 
modations at home such as persons in 
their situation require: a general hos- 
pital would answer the purpose so 
much better, that I wonder the com- 
mittee did not think of that. No, sir, 
ou must ‘excuse me, I never support 
“half measures.” 

But, suppose, on the other hand this 
plan to have been the one adopted, 
and that the application iis in favour 
of a lying-in hospital: against these 
institutions the non-giver will inveigh 

“as encouraging vice by indiscriminate 
“admission ; or, if indiscriminate ad- 
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mission be not allowed, against the 
eruelty of excluding any female in 
such a situation ; adding, “ that he is 
surprised such and such things did not 
occur to the committee.” 

The friends of the Bible Society are 


~ numerous and active; should one of 


them apply to these sytematic non- 
givers, he has always “ the Bartlett’s 
Buildings Society” to call to his aid ; 
or, in Ireland the association for dis- 
countenancing vice, &c. ; and he will 
declare, with a broad and saucy face, 
that he cannot conceive how the 
common people are to derive any ad- 
vantage from reading the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel, or the Epistles of St Paul ; 
that he sees no advantage likely to 
result from distributing Bibles among 
an uneducated peasantry, and that he 
wishes the attention of the nation 
were turned to a system of general 
education.” 

Where any society proposes to 
merge every petty difference, and to 
unite all parties in furthering some 
benevolent object, the non-giver will 
refuse his subscription, by alleging, 
* For my part, I don’t pretend to that 
false liberality which professes to 
know no distinction among the poor 
or the unhappy ; and I think all reli- 
gions ought to take care of their own 
poor.” Should any society deem it 
expedient to adopt a different line of 
conduct, and to limit its constitution 
and its operations to one particular 
religious denomination, and on this 
principle apply to the non-giver for 
support ; his answer at Manchester is, 
** I cannot support this society, sir, 
fot it has fallen into the hands of a 
party. I abhor the idea of making 
any distinction among the objects of 
charity.” 

When applied to, to support a mis- 
sionary society, they answer, “* What 
can a black fellow know about reli- 
gion? How can you make a Green- 
lander understand Christianity? Lay 
a substratum of civilisation, and begin 
by teaching them to take care of their 
‘bodies, before you say any thing of 
their souls.” To enable these non- 
tn to act on this principle to the 

est extent, they inform themselves 


of the fundamental regulations of each 


society, and then, in order to get rid 
of some importunate and pressing ap- 
plicant, they ask, with an apparently 
most candid and innocentair, why some 


tule (which would have been directly 
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subversive of the principles of the 
society), was not adopted: and often 
add, that if such and such a regulation 
were passed (which they know never 
could be), they would at once sub- 
seribe. Thus, these men “ would 
willingly subscribe to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, if prayer-books 
were distributed as well as Bibles ;” 
or to the Hibernian Bible Society, “if 
they would consent to circulate the 
Douay Testament ;” or to Dr Bell’s 
schools, ** if they would consent sim- 
ply to make selections from the Holy 
Scriptures, instead of placing the whole 
Bible in the hands of infants.” 

In spite of all these non-givers, so 
numerous and so formidable in Man- 
chester, there are, it must be avowed, 
a powerful body of givers; many of 
them party ones, ostentatious ones, 
and reluctant ones ; but take the mass 
together, very large, wealthy, and 
important givers. Of course, the 
Church of England stands, as usual, 
at the head of the list; next the Wes- 
leyans; and then at an almost im- 
measurable distance, the Independents 
and other branches of Dissenters. 

But, though Protestants and Pro- 
testantism occupied a large portion, 
it did not consume all my time at 
Manchester: and it is now time to 
turn to some of the public institutions 
and private circles of that wealthy and 
powerful place. 

What a splendid collection of pic- 
tures there is to be seen in Market 
Street, the property of Mr William 
Townend. There is a Minerva, by 
Rubens, protecting the genius of 
Charity, Plenty, &c. from the rapine 
of war; a landscape by Aubel Co- 
maci; the Virgin with the infant 
Saviour appearing to St Anthony, 
who is bending on his knees before 
them in adoration, by Vandyke; the 
Rich Manand Lazarus, by old Francks; 
a Glen, with Warriors reposing, by 
Salvator Rosa; and a Battle-piece, a 
representation of the Crusades, by the 
same master; Angels administering 
to the penitent Magdalen, by Guido ; 
a Spanish larder, by Velasquez; an 
Italian sea-port, by Claude ; a sketch 
by Gainsborough; a young Spanish 
lady reading in a book, by Morrello ; 
a small head of Christ, by Carlo Dol- 
ci ; alandscape, representing twilight, 
by Rembrandt; a Virgin and Child, 
by Raphael ; and-‘such an Ecce Homo, 
by Carlo Dolci, as I would travel from 
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Manchester to Land's-End barefoot 
and bareheaded in the burning days 
of July but to gaze on for a quarter of 
an hour. Then there are three saints 
by Raphael; the adoration, by Rem- 
brandt ; a Virgin and Child, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; a small fishing- 
piece, by Veruet; a portrait of an 
old Woman, by Rembrandt; a por- 
trait of a Fiddler, by Ostade; a por- 
trait of a Lady, by Vandyke; a Gen- 
tleman drinking, by Rubens; the 
Murder of the Innocents, by Poussin ; 
and two Frescos, by Paul Veronese, 
Teniers’ Dutch. Boors at Bowls, is 
delicious; Guido’s Angels adminis- 
tering to the penitent Magdalen, is 
perfect ; and the Misers, by Quintin 
Matsys, is the ne plus ultra of life and 
genius—it is perfectly magical. These 
are, however, but a few of the beauties 
of this matchless collection. This 
gallery is tobe sold. What a disgrace 
to the town of Manchester that it does 
not purchase it! The proprietor has 
had its value estimated by a jury of 
the most competent judges, and the 
price is L.19,000. It is worth double 
that sum, if it be worth a farthing. 
But take it at L.19,000, the official 
estimate, how lamentable and how dis- 
graceful it is, that Manchester, with 
its millions of wealth, and of float. 
ing unemployed capital, should allow 
such a collection as this to be disposed 
of by a sort of lottery or raffle. Yet 
this is the case ; and tickets of five 
pounds each to the number necessary 
to make up the L.19,000, are being 
privately placed by the proprietor. I 
call this a disgrace to such a town as 
Manchester, where the Wesleyan 
Methodists alone, in “four days, 
raised L.28,000 towards their cen- 
tenary fund. For my part, I fear 
that the French Civil List may run 
away with some of the most valuable 
of these pictures to adorn their gallery 
at Versailles, already so richly stored 
with every work of art. Why should 
not Manchester have its gallery as 
well as Versailles? It is not a want 
of taste, or of manly patriotism, that 
kept back the good men of . Manches- 
ter from this, or from any other gene- 
rous and noble act; but “ business— 
business,” absorbs all their time—and 
men who will dine at two o'clock can- 
not be expected to assemble together 
to form a truly national gallery of 
painting and sculpture. And, really, | 
the Royal. Manchester Institution, in 








spite of all its unquestionable merits, 
is sadly in want of such a collection. 
This institution claims*a rank, if not 
the first, at least the second place in 
the literary and scientific associations 
of the town. The “ Manchester In- 
stitution, for the Promotion of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts,” was found- 
ed in 1823, and one of its first objects 
was the establishment of a collection 
of the best models that can be obtained 
in painting and sculpture, the opening 
of a channel through which the works 
of meritorious artists may be brought 
before the public, and the encourage- 


ment of literary and scientific pursuits. 


by facilitating the delivery of popular 
courses of public lectures. The annual 
income of this society is, unhappily, 
too small to admit of its being as useful 
as otherwise it would be, for its re- 
ceipts are only £480—and its expen- 
diture, in chief rents, taxes, insurances, 
porters’ wages, &c., &e., £450, leav- 
ing only an insignificant balance of 
£30, applicable to lectures, &c. The 
building, in Mosley Street, has absorb-. 
ed about £23,000, and that which was 
originally designed to be expended in 
enriching the interior of the edifice 
with works of art, has been devoted to 
the exterior construction. How sad it 
is that a vast effort is not made in Man- 
chester to raise a large permanent fund, 
the income of which shall be for ever 
appropriated to the gradual, but cer- 
tain improvement of this important 
society. 

The ‘ Natural History Society of 
Manchester” is justly celebrated for 
its beautiful ornithological collection. 
The geological and mineralogical 
collections are less striking ; and the 
foreign fish, foreign crustacea, and 
foreign shells, present but little of mo- 
ment. The collection of quadrupeds is 
inconsiderable; that of South Ameri- 
can fruits attracts much notice; but 
all are unimportant when compared 
to the collection of birds. Cuvier’s 
classification is followed in the arrange- 
ment, though a great number of spe- 
cimens will be found, not named by 
that great philosopher and naturalist. 
On the whole, this society is entitled to 
great praise, and cannot fail of being 
admired by all who visit it. 

Of course, I visited the Exchange 
Room, the Portico, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Manchester Subscrip- 
tion Library, and the Concert Hall, 
the latter of which is respectably sup- 
ported by six hundred annnal subscrib- 
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ers of five pounds. Of the Savings’ 
Bank and Mechanics’ Institution I 
only know this—that they are both 
thriving. 

But, above and before all things, 
Manchester is the town for business. 
All attempts to Radicalise it must 
therefore fail. The working classes 
are not on the whole democratic. Par- 
son Stephens may preach Radicalism 
and levelling to a few hundred vaga- 
bonds—as Henry Hunt once did the 
same thing, on the now almost forgot- 
ten field of Peterloo. But take the 
people in mass in Manchester—they 
are essentially men of business. Every 
thing is subservient to their ware- 
houses, their customers, and their cor- 
respondence. This is. undoubtedly the 
great cause of their wealth and pro- 
sperity—and is one reason why they 
are pacific and loyal. Occasional 
ebullitions are but of little real import- 
ance. Ina few weeks the traitor and 
the treason are forgotten—and the men 
return to the power-looms, or the self- 
acting mule, with all their wonted 
energy and accustomed delight. But 
then, as Manchester is, above and be- 
fore all things, a place of business, it 
is by no means one of relaxation or 
pleasure. 

All the wealth, talent, character, 
and influence of Manchester, are Con- 
servative. The Dissenters are by 
far less “political” in that town than 
in Birmingham. Though many are 
fanatics against church-rates, and fu- 
rious for the “ Voluntary Principle,” 
they are, on the whole, a very dif- 
ferent race of men to the Non-con- 
formists of Birmingham. Let us hope 
that the six hours’ transit between these 
two commercial marts, will not be un- 
favourable to the character of the Dis. 
senters of Manchester. They have 
nothing to gain from their contact 
with them—but may lose much of their 
piety, sobriety, and usefulness. Let 
us rather hope that the vulgar aspe- 
rities of the Dissenting character in 
Birmingham may be softened down 
and improved, by coming more fre- 
quently in contact with the Crewd- 
sons, the Winkworths, the Joules, 
and other respectable and well-con- 
ducted Dissenters of Manchester, 

The pleasures and amusements 
of Manchester are but few—fewer 
than would be expected in such a 
town, with such a varied population. 
Amongst the higher classes, dinner 
parties appear to ~ particularly in 

. 
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vogue; and the splendour of some of 
the tables may vie with London, or 
any capital in Europe. I wish, how- 
ever, they would vary their viands a 
little more than they do, and not for 
ever present us with boiled fowls and 
white sauce, cod’s head and shoulders, 
and roast beef. Twice a-week this 
could be borne with patience—but 
really, when the twice is transformed 
into six, it becomes: unsupportable. 
The fate of the side dishes at Man- 
chester, is most amusing. No one 
thinks of partaking of them. The top 
and bottom dishes are alone honoured 
with notice—and the mutton patties, 
veal olives, and curry and rice, remain 
as useless ornaments upon the table. 
If some London or Paris visitor ven- 
tures to ask for a portion of these mere 
adorningss of the table, he is instantly 
assailed with the enquiry, “ What, will 
you not take some boil’d fowl ?” « Do 
you not like roast beef?” as though it 
were asin of the deepest die not to 
prefer the top and bottom monsters, 
to the little knick-knacks of the side 
dishes. The Manchester tables are 
admirably supplied with “ entremets,” 
and Very himself could not present 
so inviting a list in the Palais Royal. 


But, then, why is all the champagne, 
sillery, at Manchester ? Oh, how I do 


hate still champagne! The noise of 
the cork is worth half-a glass, and the 
foam, bright and sparkling, the other 
half. I would rather hear that “bang,” 
and laugh at that foam, than drink a 
bucket of your insipid and twaddling 

jllery. But who shall describe the 

essert, the mahogany tables, brighter 
than ten thousand mirrors, and ‘ the” 
port of Manchester? Thomas Town- 
end’s port wine, mahogany tables, and 
- giant filberts, will indeed long hold a 

’ large and comprehensive space in the 
best apartments of any memory. At 
Manchester, as every where else, the 
ladies will retire, the gentlemen will 
regret it; and politics and business 
absorb the conversation of the even- 
ing. After all, however, dinner par- 
ties are pleasant sort of things, but not 
when the dinner hour is five, and when 
you have to drive at least three miles 
from your hotel or house, to partake 
of the repast. Almost all of the weal- 
thy men live too far off their places of 
business, and the centre of the town— 
so that, it is by no means an unimpor- 
tant matter to decide how you are to 
return in the evening. But yet, to 
such a point of perfection in business 
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have the Manchester merchants ar. 
rived, that omnibuses fetch you from 
dinner partiessand whirl you up hill 
and down dale, from villa to villa, and 
house to house, where it is known that 
the proprietors are regaling their 
friends. The Polygon and Ardwick 
Green are convenient distances from 
the bustle and business of Manchester 
—but Chatham Hill, Charlton, and 
Oxford Road, are an immense way 
off—and where the natives dine at 
four, even on state occasions, the day 
is lost in preparations, arrivals, stay, 
and return. Yet dinner parties at 
Manchester are by no means disagree- 
able. 

On the whole, “ Manchester for 
ever !”"—not her “ hooks,” and not 
her Radicals—not her Papist schools, 
nor her four meals per diem—not her 
early hours, nor her still champagne 
—not her two o'clock dinners, nor 
her boiled fowls and white sauce— 
but Manchester for ever, still! Yes! 
long live that energy of character— 
that loyalty of conduct—that indus- 
try, talent, and perseverance, which 
in so eminent a degree distinguish 
the men of Manchester. Long live 
their powers of invention, their 
constant habit of searching for im- 
provement, their love of all that is 
practically scientific and useful to man 
in his intercourse with his fellow 
beings. Long live the charities of 
Manchester, great and glorious as they 
are, and that spirit of benevolence 
which (with but eomparatively few 
exceptions) is ever ready to assist a 
good cause, and urge it forward. Long 
live the generous hospitality of Man- 
chester, which opens wide the door to 
the foreigner as well as to the friend, 
and spreads before both the best pro- 
ductions of the garden, the orchard, 
and the field. Long live the active 
habits of business and punctuality of 
Manchester, and that good faith which 
presides over at least a large portion 
of all their transactions. And long 
live—nay, it is sure to live for ever, 
for it has God for its Author, and 
heaven for its reward—that true unaf- 
fected piety which exists in Manches- 
ter in so pre-eminent a degree, which 
illustrates its possessors by every vir- 
tue, and sheds its bright and glorious 
influence -over the whole population. 
It is virtue alone that exalteth a na- 
tion, as sin is a reproach to any people, 
Yes! Mancnesrer ror EVER! 
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MY AFTER-DINNER ADVENTURES WITH PETER SCHLEMIHL. 


I nav for some days felt myself a 
little out of sorts, and had suffered from 
a peculiar acidity of the stomach, and 
flying pains about my ancles and toes, 
which I considered to be rheumatic ; 
and as I have always found in any 
ailment that ever afflicted me, that a 
few days relaxation and residence by 
the sea-side was an infallible restora- 
tive, I laid a formal statement of my 
case before my wife, and with her 
permission determined to make a holi- 
day, and fairly run away from busi- 
ness ; and to domicile myself, .and my 
acidities, and my aches, in her ecom- 
pany, in one of the comfortable rooms 
of Mr Parry’s Hotel at Seacombe, on 
the banks of the Mersey, opposite to 
Liverpool. 

This is not, perhaps, a very usual 
or a very agreeable time of the year 

_ to visit the sea-side, but to me the sea 
never comes amiss; and, as I have long 
had experience of the comforts of the 
hotel where we had concluded to 
sojourn, my determination to go there 
was not suspended for one moment, 
by any impertinent reflection, that it 
was much nearer to the winter than to 
the summer solstice. 

When people are in earnest in their 
determination to travel, short prepara- 
tion suffices ; and, ina very few hours 
after I had obtained my wife’s consent 
to migrate, we were seated in an easy 
gig, rolling along a smooth macada- 
mized road, at the top speed of a good 
horse,. making the best of our way 
to the nearest railway station. 

Once on the railway, a journey 
from that part of the country to Liver- 
pool is an affair of almost a few min- 
utes; and, barring an accident,—such 
as blowing up a civil engineer or two, 
or running against a contra train, and 
smashing two or three carriages, and 
pounding and compounding the pas- 
sengers, no time is afforded for ad- 
venture. 

It will, therefore, not be matter for 
surprise that I and my wife arrived at 
Liverpool without the occurrence of 

any thing extraordinary ; and, as we 
are both well acquainted with that 

place, we made no stay there, but, put- 

ting ourselves on the deck of a steam- 
packet, were shortly afterwards landed 
on the stage at Seacombe, where the 
portly Mr Smith receives, with such 


peculiar grace, threepence from each 
passenger, for the particular benefit and 
behoof of the no less portly Mr Parry. 

* We were soon seated in a comfort- 
able room in the hotel, with a fine 
glowing fire, and in a-condition to or- 
der and enjoy a good dinner; with 
which, at this house, even a gourmand 
may be provided to his satisfaction at 
any time on short notice. 

But Mr Parry is celebrated for the 
preparation of that savory article, 
turtle soup ; and, as I entertain for it 
a respect amounting almost to vene- 
ration, I introduced my dinner with 
the usual modicum of it, following it 
with a glass of punch—for, according 
to my creed, the man is a noodle that 
swallows not punch with his turtle! 

Other substantial matters followed, 
all good in their way, consisting of 
fish, flesh, vegetables, and pastry ; and 
my wife and I, after dining sump- 
tuously, cracked a few walnuts, and 
drank a little of the excellent wine 
that was placed before us, and felt 
more disposed to fall into a doze than 
to remove from our quarters. 

I arose the next morning, better in 
my own estimation for even my single , 
night’s sojourn by the sea ; and I walk- 
ed on the noble river bank, and enjoyed, 
with a glowing feeling of delight, the 
beautiful scenery of this beautiful 
place. 

Immediately in front of our sitting- 
room window is the extensive and im- 
portant town of Liverpool, with her 
long line of warehouses, her spires, 
and domes, and towers, and, more 
than all, her docks and quays, and her 
forest of masts, bespeaking an extend- 
ed intercourse with all the nations of 
the earth, and exhibiting in herself no 
ignoble epitome of the immense trade 
of England ! 

Looking towards the left is a view, 
extending seawards, varied every mo- 
ment by the transit.of vessels, of all 
sorts and sizes, struggling toenter into, 
or to go forth from, the port, with 
here and there a little boat and its 
crew, apparently wrestling with the 
waves for a very existence ; whilst on 
the right is a milder seene—the river 
appearing to form a smooth lake, sur- 
rounded with smiling scenery, and 
bearing on-its bosom a rude inland 
craft, apparently constructed for the 
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purpose of conveying the produce of 
the peaceful and quiet country to the 
bustling and important place where 
commerce has erected her ever busy 
throne; and immediately before our 
hotel flows the majestic stream which 
causes the bustle, and animation, and 
prosperity of all around. 

It is a seene I believe scarcely to be 
-paralleled elsewhere ; that happy mix- 
ture of rurality and business—of coun- 
try and of town—that realization of 
simply looking on and almost acting in 
the scene—that all persons who have 
once enjoyed it must remember it with 
satisfaction and delight. 

There is no such thing to be seen 
on the Thames ; and, if there was, the 
mob of London would, in one week, 
destroy one half ofits charms by taking 
away all its privacy. Even here, every 
year is lessening the beauty of the 
scene, by the addition of huge masses 
of brick and mortar in the shape of 
houses ; and, in a very few years, Sea- 
combe will not have to boast the beau- 
tiful scenery that at present is its cha- 
racteristic, and one of its greatest 
attractions. 

I rambled about the whole of that 
day, inhaling the breeze from the sea, 
but by no means getting rid either of 
the acidity of my stomach, or the rheu- 
matic sensations in my feet; and I 
went into the hotel at five o’clock, pre- 
pared again to partake of the good 
cheer provided by Mr Parry in the 
shape of a dinner. 

I again encountered the steam of 
his turtle soup, and luxuriated on the 
green fat, andwashed down thelast lus- 
cious spoonfulwith aglass of punch, and 
again there followed those good things 
which are always to be found in the 
cuisine of the Seacombe hotel. 

I had, in the course of my rambling, 
met with a friend who had accompa- 
nied me to dinner, and he spent the 
evening with me over some excellent 
port and a cigar, and telling old tales 
of bygone times, until, in our very 
thoughtlessness I believe, the third 
bottle had disappeared ere either of us 
‘were aware. 

The following morning found me 
again on the river bank, encountering 
the breeze in pursuit ofhealth ; but, by 
some means or other, I felt more out 
of order that morning than previously, 
and I had a considerable increase of 

ain in my feet. 


I hobbled about during the day and 
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retired to the hotel at night, in the 
hope that a basin of turtle, followed 
by such other agreeables as the atten- 
tion of my wife was certain to provide, 
would have the effect of restoring me 
to my usual state. 

I had the turtle, and it was, if pos- 
sible, more delicious that day than 
previously; and I followed it, accord- 
ing to my custom, with a glass of 
punch. My wife had ordered a small 
turbot and lobster sauce, witha roasted 
pig ; of both of which I ate well, and 
afterwards some pastry. I mention 
these matters so minutely, on account 
of a difference of opinion that exists 
betwixt my medical attendant and 
myself. 

The cloth was withdrawn, and I 
was in a state of perfect satisfaction 
and repose, and felt myself completely 
free from all the maladies of life! 
My wife drank her usual glass, and I 
drank two or three from the bottle of 
excellent old port that stood on the 
table; and, after a vain effort at con- 
versation, my wife put on her specta- 
cles, and took up the newspapers. 

I philosophised awhile, occasionally 
sipping my.wine, and at length ob- 
served the newspaper gradually low- 
ering from my wife’s hands, whilst 
her head also declined ; and her spec- 
tacles dropped from her face to her 
lap, and her cap very soon followed— 
she was asleep ! 

I took another glass of wine, and 
my thoughts having been previously 
engaged in a speculation on the re- 
sults of steam, I resumed the train of 
my musing. 

I mentally compared the rate of 
travelling before and since the adap- 
tation of steam to travelling purposes. 
I contemplated the future speed at 
which we might arrive, and saw time 
and distance perfectly annihilated— 
traversed the distance from England 
to China betwixt breakfast and dinner 
—and slept one night at Mexico, and 
the next at Moscow. 1 considered the 
advantages that would result to man- 
kind from a more rapid transit of the 
products of the earth ; and saw turtles 
one day floating off the Island of As- 
cension, and the next served up to 
lunch in the shape of soup at Parry’s 
Hotel. I then discussed, learnedly, 
the various preparations of that deli- 
cate animal, and the imitations that 
have in vain been made of it, and se- 
riously doubted whether or not its 
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municipal use was known to the an- 
cients. I had a strong notion that the 
savory meat made by Esau for his fa- 
ther was in fact no other than mock 
turtle ; and was engaged in consider- 
ing what sort of mock turtle could be 
manufactured of venison or kid—when 
I was aware of the door of our sitting 
room gently opening, and a tall gen- 
tlemanly looking man entered, dressed 
in black! ; 

He advanced to the table, and, nod- 
ding. familiarly, helped himself to a 
glass of wine. 

“‘ Do you know me?” said he. 

* No,” said I. 

“IT thought as much,” he replied. 
“ Tam Peter Schlemihl—do you know 
me now?” 

“ Peter Schlemihl?” I answered. 
« Oh yes—I have heard of you ;” but 
I could not at the moment recollect 
whether he was the man without a 
shadow or the man with a cork leg. 

A reflection passed through my 
mind, that there was rather an ab- 
sence of ceremony in his introduction, 
but I asked him to be seated and in- 
quired his business with me. 

** T am come,” said he, “ to take a 
walk with you—do you know Liver- 
pool ?” 

I was not at that moment disposed 
to take a walk, and a certain rheuma- 
tic twinge in my feet gave me to un- 
derstand that a walk would, at that 
time, be particularly disagreeable, for 
which reason, and because I was con- 
scious of something like a repulsive 
feeling against the man, I resolved, 
although I am intimately acquainted 
with almost every nook and corner in 
Liverpool, to deny my knowledge of 
the place, and to tell Mr Schlemihl a 
plain lie. 

«© Mr Schlemihl,” said I—— 

** Don’t mister me,” he replied ; 
‘* my name is.Peter—Peter Schlemihl. 
But do you know Liverpool ?” 

« No,” said I, bolting out the lie at 
once. 

‘I thought so, and for that reason I 
have called upon youto take you a short 
walk there. Ihave an hour to spare, 
and I belieye you like turtle, and there 
are several houses in Liverpool where 
turtle is dressed to a perfection that 
would raise a chuckle in the gullet of 
an expiring alderman. So come 
along.” 

I pointed to my wife. ‘* Pooh!” 
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said he, “ we shall be back before she 
awakens ;—so, come along.” 

The bell, announcing the departure 
of the packet, at that moment rang, 
and Peter Schlemihl reaching my hat 
and gloves, put the former on my head, 
and gave it a whack, by way of settling 
it firmly down, and taking me by the 
arm, 1 felt no power to resist ; but 
almost instantly found myself on board 
the steam-packet, sailing on my way 
to Liverpool in company with Peter 
Schlemihl. 

In a few seconds we were across the 
river and landed on the parade ; but, 
in ascending the steps, some villain 
with an iron heel to his boot, gave my 
toes such a squeeze that I almost 
screamed with agony. Peter saw my 
distress, and putting an arm through 
one of mine, “ Never mind,” said he, 
‘I'll provide you with consolation ;” 
and almost before I had time to ask 
whither we were going, I found my- 
self seated with him in a room in the 
Mersey Hotel. 

Mr Horne was the very pink of 
civility, and the waiters appeared to 
know Peter Schlemihl well, and seem- 
ed to understand his very looks ; for, 
although I did not hear him give any 
order, and although I certainly gave 
none, two plates of rich turtle were 
almost instantly before us, accompa- 
nied with lemon, cayenne, punch, 
&e. 

« T have dined,” said I, as I almost 
mechanically took a spoonful; but that 
spoonful sufficed to drive away all 
remembrance of my pain, and all re- 
collection of my dinner. It was de- 
lectable ; and we ladled away with the 
gusto of men tasting turtle for the last 
time. 

*«* How do you like it?” said Peter, 
when I had finished. 

‘“‘ It is admirable,” I replied ; “‘ who 
could help liking it ?” 

“¢ Well,” said he, “ if you are satis- 
fied, put the spoon in your pocket, and 
let us march.” 

«¢ The spoon in my pocket!” I an- 
swered ; * do you wish me to be taken 
up as a thief?” 

« Quite a matter of taste,” said 
Peter Schlemihl ; ‘‘ suppose you had 
swallowed it by accident—and you 
opened a mouth wide enough to have 

admitted a soup-ladle, putting a simple 
spoon out of the question— suppose 
you had swallowed it by accident, 
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could you have been successfully ac- 
cused of theft? And where is the 
difference to Mr Horne, the landlord, 
betwixt your putting his spoon in your 
stomach by accident, and putting it in 
your pocket by design? In either 
case, I take it, the loss to him would be 
pretty much the same ; so the differ- 
ence, you see, is but in words ;—but 
come along.” 

So saying, he again put my hat on 
my head, giving it a thump as before, 
and putting my gloves in my hand, I 
was presently walking in his company, 
at a quick rate, towards the Ex- 
change, without having any clear idea 
of the way in which we left the turtle 
room in the Mersey Hotel. 

To my surprise, the daylight still 
continued—people were passing back- 
wards and forwards, and appeared to 
be in all the hurry and bustle of mid- 
day business ; though, from the hour, 
I expected to see the gas in full blaze, 
and the streets deserted of their mer- 
cantile population. 

‘Is it not a handsome pile of build- 
ing ?’’ said Peter Schlemihl, after he 
had walked me round the Town Hall, 
and pointed out its beauties—its por- 
tico—its frieze—its dome—and after 
he had led me round the area of the 
Exchange buildings, and pointed out 
each and every part worth notice. 

«Is it not a handsome pile of build- 
ing ?” said he. 

“It is undoubtedly very hand. 
some,” I replied, “ and does great cre- 
dit to the place, but as a piece of ar- 
chitecture, it is by no means perfect’; 
and 5 

«For mercy’s sake,” said Peter, 
*¢ don’t turn critical! If you do, Iwill 
desert you. I have known many cri- 
tics in my time, but I never knew but 
one sensible man of the craft ; and he 
lived to regret his taste as a misfor- 
tune. No, no! rules are very necese 
sary in every art, and every science; 
but never do you imbibe the notion, 

‘that nothing can be pleasing or beau- 
tiful that is not strictly according to 
rule. Now, there is a monument to 
Nelson—the glorious Nelson—before 
you ; but, handsome as it is, and suit- 
able as it is to a naval hero, in an im- 
portant sea-port town, and standing 
on the high mart of foreign commerce, 
yet I will not allow you to look at 
it, for it is not strictly correct accord- 
ing to the code critical. By the by, 
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did you ever see that funny affair that 
the Birmingham gentlemen put up in 
memory of the same great man? Living 
so far inland, they did not perfectly 
understand what a sailor was like, but 
they made a little gentleman in black, 
and having heard of the green sea, 
they set him up in business in their 
market-place, as a green-grocer, being 
the nearest approach to the green sea 
that their imagination could suggest— 
what the devil business had Nelson in 
a market-place ?—they might as well 
have made him a button-maker !—but 
come along.” 

Peter’s motions were so rapid, that 
without perfectly understanding the 
course of our progress, I found that 
we were almost instantly walking up 
and down the news-room; bustling 
through the dense throng of mer- 
chants, brokers, dealers, captains, 
Christians, Jews, Turks, and men of 
all oceupations—all nations—all creeds 
—and all colours. 

Things bore an appearance of im- 
portance, for foreign news had arrived 
of great and overwhelming interest. 
Grave-looking men, with sage and 
anxious faces, were poring upon the 
newspapers at the various tables, in- 
tent to know the news of the day; 
whilst those who could not obtain ac- 
cess to a table, were greedily swallow: 
ing the intelligence that could be col- 
lected from some loquacious friend. 

To my consternation I saw Schle- 
mihl—my companion, Peter Schle-~ 
mihl!—take the newspapers from the 
different stands, and put them in his 
pocket ; and, to my equal consterna- 
tion, I saw him take from another 
pocket other papers, which he laid 
before the readers with such adroit- 
ness, that the exchange was not per- 
ceived ; but a man who had an in- 
stant before been reading of some 
disastrous event, now smiled and 
chuckled as he read that even his best 
hopes were more than realized. Itrem- 
bled lest my companion should be de- 
tected, for some in the room knew me! 

At length the natural result arrived. 
Men met, and gave different versions 
of news from the same papers; for 
Peter’s papers did not appear to have 
been all printed at one press. Con- 
tradiction begot argument, to which 
warm words succeeded, and, in a very 
few minutes, almost every man in the 
room was engaged in dispute; and as 
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they were all talkers and no hearers, 
Peter Schlemihl took me by the arm, 
and walked me off to the Town Hall, 
saying, as we went, “ The money- 
changers, and the dealers in gums 
and in spices; and in oils and in hides, 
and in eotton and in fine wool, have 
forgotten their commissions and their 
per centages for to-day.” 

We went into the beautiful and ca- 
pacious rooms, and admired Chan- 
trey’s delicate statue of Canning—the 
intellectual Canning!—and did not 
admire a fat, heavy, old Roman look- 
ing person, whose bust was appro- 
priately placed in the dining-room, 

We walked ont upon the gallery ; 
and, after looking for some time at 
the panoramic scene presented to our 
view, Peter Schlemihl excited my 
surprise, and, in some measure, my 
alarm, by climbing, by some means or 
other—but which means I do not to 
the .present hour perfectly compre- 
hend—outside the dome to where Brit- 
tannia sits alone in her glory. 

Some seconds elapsed before I durst 
look at him, for I expected him to 
drop at my feet a dead and unsightly 
mass ! 

I heard a chuckle and a laugh, and, 
looking up, I saw Peter Schlemihl 
quietly seated on the lap of Britan- 
nia, with one arm round her waist, 
and looking up into her face with a 
good-humoured smile, as if he had 
been saying somothing arch and amu- 
sing ; and she—that deceitful woman, 
that I always looked upon as a cold 
stony composition—was laughing out- 
right at Peter’s fun! She even leered 
at him! But my indignation knew no 
bounds when I saw Peter Schlemihl 
take from his pocket a meerschaum, 
and very calmly fill it and light it, 
and after taking a few whiffs to see 
that it was thoroughly ignited, put it 
in the mouth of Britannia, who began 
to smoke with all the force and energy 
of an old fishwife, gently saying, as 
she began, “ Thank you, Peter!” 

“ Peter Schlemihl!” I called out— 
“Peter Schlemihl! come down this 
instant, and do not take such liberties 
with thatlady. If you do not come 
down directly I will inform the Mayor 
and Corporation, and they will punish 
you well for your impudence! They 
will take you before Mr Hall, the 
magistrate, and he is not a man to 
allow ladies to be trifled with.” 

Before I had well concluded the 
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sentence, Peter Schlemihl eame sliding 
down the dome, and dropped directly 
upon my toes, so that 1 was put to 
more pain than even when ascending 
the steps from the steam-packet. 

“It was an accident,” said Peter, 
“quite an accident! and cannot be 
helped ; but a little exercise will take 
away the pain.” 

To try the experiment, he put his 
arm within mine, and away we travel- 
led, at a furious rate, towards the Zoo- 
loogieal Gardens. 

“ Step into that cellar,” said he, as 
we were posting along, “‘ and buy me a 
penn’orth of nuts—that’s a good fel- 
low—and then go into that shop,” 
pointing to one, “ and buy me six 
penn’orth of bird-lime—and if you 
like it, you may put it in your breeches 
pocket.” 

«Nuts and bird-lime!” I an- 
swered, “ and put it in my breeches 
pocket !—indeed, I shall do no such 
thing—these are the only pair of 
trousers I have with me!—but what 
are you going to do with bird-lime? 
surely we are not going a bird-catch- 


‘ing !” 


«« Never you mind !” said he; * will 
you fetch the articles, or not ?” 

*¢ No,” I answered, ‘** I will not.” 

“‘ A word of that sort’s enough,” 
said Schlemihl—* don’t trouble your- 
self to say any thing more’—and 
slipping into the cellar, he presently 
emerged, with his hat half-full of nuts, 
and afterwards going into the shop 
he had pointed out, he returned from 
it, rolling betwixt his hands a large 
ball of something like shoemaker’s 
wax. 

‘ Here they are,” said-Peter—“ and 
now for the gardens |” 

On arriving there, Peter Schlemihl 
picked up a bit of printed paper, 
which he palmed upon the porter for 
an order, and by some legerdemain of 
his, we were presently inside, cheek 
by jowl with a blue-faced baboon. 
On going round, he stopped where a 
lot of monkeys were confined in a large 
cage, and Peter smiled at the sight. 

«Ah, Jacko! Jacko!” said he, 
pitching two or three nuts amongst 
the solemn-looking assembly. In- 


stantly the whole body was in confu- 
sion, leaping, squealing, and snatch- 
ing after the nuts. He threw another 
nut, which was caught by a young- 
ster, from whom it was snatched by 
an older and more experienced thief. 
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Another and another nut followed, 
and the same scene was repeated ; 
and the sagacious brutes, seeing that 
Peter was the only man in the nut 
market, watched his every motion with 
intense interest. 

If he went a foot more to one side 
than another, away went the whole 
monkey population in the same direc- 
tion. If he raised or moved his arm, 
every monkey was on the gui vive, 
prepared to spring to the land of 
promise, to where the looked-for trea- 
sure was expected to fall; but if he 
threw a nut in the cage, then for the 
scuffle and the noise, the squealing, 
the growling, the scratching, and 
snatching, and clawing ! 

He continued to coquette with the 
monkeys for some time, and succeeded 
in establishing a very free and very 
friendly intercourse betwixt himself 
and them. At length, I saw him roll- 
ing a nut about betwixt his hands—he 
showed it to the monkeys, who all 
sprang upon their haunches, ready to 
seize the prize, their eyes glistening 
like glow-worms with eagerness. He 
affected to throw it !—they all jumped 
against each other to the quarter 
where they expected it to come. Again 

‘he showed the nut, and then, after 
exciting their attention to the utmost, 
he threw it amongst them. 

There was the deuce of a scuffle in 
the cage, and the prize was seized by 
a veteran old monkey, who ran into a 
corner of the cage to secure it: but, 
alas! he had no bargain; for, after 
giving it a squeeze or two, he found 
his jaws almost fastened together, and 
gave a fearful squeal. Another mon- 
key seized the nut, and pulled away, 
until he got something in his mouth, 
which united him by a string to the 
first monkey. 

Peter Schlemihl threw another nut, 
and after that another, and another, 
and the monkeys beeame like so many 
infuriated demons, scratching, biting, 
tearing, and squealing, in their vain 
endeavours to extricate themselves 
from Peter's nuts, which, instead of be- 
ing pure Barcelonas, were nothing 
moreor less than the veritable bird-lime. 

They tugged and tore to get it out 
of their mouths, and as all hands were 
engaged in snatching and tearing 
from each other, and, in doing so, 
skipped and jumped about in all direc- 
tions, the whole chattering fraternity 

became completely enveloped in a 
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netting of bird-lime, and made a noise 
and a riot, such as never before was 
heard, even in a garden devoted to 
zoology. iT 

The clamour and confusion of those 
brutes collected together all the keep- 
ers and all the company in the gar- 
dens ; and great indeed was the indig- 
nation and distress of the former on 
finding the dirty and adhesive dilem- 
ma in which the unfortunate monkeys 
were placed. A week’s holiday they 
said, would be necessary in the mon- 
key department, in order to rid them | 
of their netting of bird-lime. 

They began to institute enquiries 
as to the author of the mischief ; and 
Peter Schlemihl, hearing those enqui- 
ries take rather a personal turn to- 
wards himself, again took my arm, 
and before I was aware whither we 
were going, Peter and I were ¢éle- 
a-téte with the lion. 

“* He is a noble animal! ” said I. 

«‘ He’s up to snuff,” said Peter. 

He then insinuated his box of Lundy 
Foot, without the lid, cautiously into 
the lion’s cage, gently obtruding it 
upon the lion’s notice with the end of 
his stick. 

The lion, on seeing it, went leisure- 
ly to it, and took a hearty snuff, as if 
he had been a snuff-taker from his in- 
fancy—the cage echoed with a tre- 
mendous sneeze, and presently with 
another, and a third; and he then 
shook his head, and his eyes watered, 
and he looked very like an old gentle- 
man maudlin drunk. Again he sneez- 
ed, and being impatient at the pun- 
gency and inconvenience, he gave 
vent to his anger in a fearful roar, 
which attracted the attention of the 
keepers and visitors, and induced them 
to come towards us. 

Peter Schlemihl observed their 
movement, and, again taking me by 
the arm, said—“ It is time to be go- 
ing ;” and instantly we were by the 
side of the ostrich. 

«* This,” said he, “ is a gentleman 
of good appetite and strong digestion, 
so I will give him something to exer- 
cise both,” taking from his pocket the 
head of an axe, and pitching it into 
the cage as we passed it. 

We then came to the elephant, and 
as he held out his huge trunk, moving 
it about, expecting a cake or some 
other thing edible, Peter Schlemihl 
pricked him severely with the point of 
his penknife. 
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Suddenly I heard a fearful crash, 
and perceived that the elephant had 
broken down his inclosure, and was 
rushing towards us in the wildest fury 
imaginable. 

I turned and ran, endeavouring to 
make my escape, but such was my 
fear and trepidation, that my knees 
failed me, and I could not get for- 
ward. I seemed to be rooted to the 
spot ! 

I saw Peter Schlemihl—the wicked 
Peter Schlemihl!—pass me! He look- 
ed like an overgrown kangaroo, and 
appeared to bound away from the 
spring of his tail, with the speed of a 
Congreve rocket. I heard the ele- 
phant coming after me, bearing down 
every thing in his course. I heard 
Mr Atkins, and all his keepers, and 
all his visitors, in full chase. I felt 
the elephant breathe upon me, and, 
falling down with absolute terror, I 
felt him pass over me in pursuit of his 
tormentor, Peter Schlemihl, and, as 
one of his feet pressed with agonizing 
weight upon mine, I fainted and be- 
came insensible to all that was 
passing. 

Some good persons, I believe, took 
me out of the gardens, and placed me 
in safety ; and I gradually recovered 
and proceeded to make the best of my 
way to Seacombe. 

I was going along in a very melan- 
choly mood, when I felt a slap on my 
shoulder, and Peter Schlemihl was 
walking by my side, apparently as 
indifferent as if nothing had occurred. 

“ That old savage got vexed!” said 
he. 
«« Indeed,” I replied, “ he might 
well—I hope he caught you, and re- 
warded you for your folly.” 

«‘ Thanks for your good wishes,” 
said Peter, drily, “ but you see I have 
escaped. I made a sudden turn and 
got amongst the crowd of pursuers, 
and by that means I blinked him ;— 
but where do you think you are going 
to?” 

“I am going to Seacombe,” I an- 
swered. 

“ Indeed, my good fellow, you are 
not at present,” said Peter; I wish 
to take a turn in the market, and you 
must go with me.” 

In vain I remonstrated—he had 
hold of my arm, and I felt myself 
aes compelled to accompany 

m. 
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We strolled towards that capacious 
and convenient market, St John’s. 
We entered and found it crowded; 
and in lounging round, Peter asked 
the price of every thing from every 
body, and gave an order to every 
trader in the place. He bought of all 
things, from a cocoa-nut to a round of 
beef, and pressed into the service every 
carrier about the market. 

As we proceeded, he nodded to one, 
winked at another, and spoke to a 
third, and used such familiarities to 
all, that I quite expected to see him 
handed out of the market by the po- 
lice ; but he was suffered to proceed 
without interruption, appearing to 
possess a license for duing impertinent 
things that would not be tolerated in 
any other person. 

At length we stopped opposite to 
the establishment of Miss Hetty Tay- 
lor, -the good-looking green-grocer, 
that once on a time received a Tory 
aristocratic kiss from Lord Sandon in 
the face of the whole market. 

To that place he was followed by 
all the tradespeople from whom he 
had made purchases, all desirous to be 
paid for their goods; and by all the 
bearers of the articles he had pur- 
chased, desirous to know to what 
place they were to convey their bur- 
dens. 

On reaching Miss Hetty Taylor's 
establishment, Peter Schlemihl, after 
politely bowing to that lady, picked 
out a quantity of turnips, took out a 
knife, and in an incredibly short space 
of time, hollowed them out—cutting 
features in the sides of them with sur- 
prising celerity—and converted them 
into genuine, orthodox turnip lanterns. 

How he managed to put lights in 
them, I don’t know, but lighted they 
all were; and: then Peter Schlemihl 
began to throw them about like the 
balls of the Indian jugglers ; and away 
they whirled, in incredible numbers 
and with astonishing velocity ! 

The crowd was for a time delighted 
with the gyrations of the turnip lan- 
terns; but, in the course of their 
whirling about, first one gaping spec- 
tator, and then another, received a 
violent blow on the face, which ter- 
minated his satisfaction. 

From being anxious spectators, they 
became violent assailants, and seizing 
any thing they could lay their hands 
on, they began to pelt Peter Schle- 
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mihl. He actively avoided their 
missiles, and seemed, by his surpris- 
ing agility, to multiply himself into a 
dozen men; and seizing the different 
articles in the carriers’ baskets, he set 
them all in motion in like manner to 
his turnip lanterns; and so rapid was 
he in catching and throwing the differ- 
ent articles of flying artillery, that 
they appeared to possess a perpetual 
motion, after being once projected 
from his hands. 

‘ All parties now joined in the melée, 
and threw things about with frightful 
activity; and turnips, carrots, pota- 
toes, geese, ducks, poultry, legs and 
ribs of beef, cow-heels, pig’s heads 
and feet, eggs, red herrings, and dried 
bacon, glided through the air with the 
speed of the wind, crossing and twist- 
ing about in all directions, and now 
and then coming in no pleasant con- 
tact with the heads of innocent spec- 
tators. 

In the midst of these proceedings, I 
observed Peter Schlemihl rolling his 
hands together, and then he threw 
walnuts amongst the crowd with great 
rapidity. They were caught; and 
attempts were made to throw them 
back again, but in vain, for they stuck 
to whatever they touched ; and the 
people, in their endeavours to rid 
themselves of such a nuisance, and to 
impose it on their neighbours, wound 
themselves about in a skein of bird- 
lime, from which they were wholly 
unable to extricate themselves; and 
they exhibited as much anger and 
violence as the more serious-looking 
monkeys, when in a similar predica- 
ment. 

In the mean-time, so deeply and 
earnestly were all parties engaged, 
that the commencement of the scuffle 
was forgotten, as well as all remem- 
brance of its originator, and Peter 
Schlemihl, pinching my arm, smiled, 
and said,—“ Come, I think the poor 

eople are all got into employment! 
Tet us begone:” and so saying, we 
were forthwith in the street. 

We made our exit at the side next 
to the fish-market, which we entered, 
and walked round, admiring the beau- 
tifal fish that was spread so temptingly 
on the white marble stalls. 

«* What do you think of that ?” said 
Peter Schlemihl, pointing with his 
walking-stick to a large turbot that 
lay quietly before us. 
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“* He is a fine fellow,’’ I answered, 
*‘ and the sight of him would be 
enough to transfix a gourmand with 
delight.” om 

Peter gave it a rap with the end of 
his stick, upon which it flappered, and 
sprang up nearly to the ceiling, throw- 
ing somersets in its progress; and, 
whilst I was watching its extraordi- 
nary motions in perfect amazement, 
Peter Schlemihl was running round 
the market striking the fish with his 
stick, and making them all leap and 
spring, so that the place appeared 
more like a piscatory ball-room than 
a well-ordered market. 

The fishwomen and their assistants 
were all in alarm for their property ; 
and whilst they ran about securing 
what they could, they treated Peter 
Schlemihl with such a sample of Bil- 
lingsgate as I had never before heard ; 
and, fearing that I should come in for 
some portion of their favours, I ran out 
of the market with all my might, in- 
wardly, but very heartily and sincerely, 
bestowing Peter Schlemihl upon the 
devil, or any other personage that 
would accept so troublesome a gift. 

I was going along at a hasty pace, 
grumbling and muttering curses on 
myself for having been so great a fool 
as to trust my unfortunate person with 
so mercurial a companion, when I felt 
an arm thrust within mine, and, turn- 
ing my head, I saw Peter Schlemihl! 

«* Those were lively dogs,”’ said he, 
“were they not? They gave very 
animated proofs of being fresh !” 

*¢ Oh, Peter Schlemihl! Peter Schle- 
mihl!” said I, ‘* how can you behave 
so? How can you think of bringing 
me—an innocent as I am—into these 
troublesome rows and scrapes? My 
feet are so painful that I can scarcely 
put one before the other; and yet, not 
satisfied with wheedling me here to 
take a walk, as you pretended, you 
have kept me in continued crowds, and 
dangers, and difficulties; and if you 
proceed, even if I should escape with 
my life, which is hardly probable, it is 
more than I can possibly expect, to 
escape being locked up by the police 
as being drunk and disorderly, and 
taken before Mr Justice Hall to-mor- 
row morning, to answer for your at- 
trocious delinquencies. Oh, Peter 
Schlemihl, I wish I had never seen 

ou!” 

We walked along very moodily, 
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without exchanging another word, 
and without the way we were taking 
being observed by me, until we found 
ourselves opposite to that magnificent 
hotel, the Adelphi. 

«Do you know that person ?” said 
Peter Schlemihl, nodding towards Mr 
Radley, the jolly looking landlord, who 
was standing there gazing at his house 
—* do you know that person ?” 

I knew him well enough, but I was 
determined to preserve my consisten- 
ey, so I bluntly answered, “ No.” 

* It is Radley, the landlord of that 
big house,”’ said he, “a fine fellow. 
Well, Radley,” addressing that gen- 
tleman, “ how do? ‘Trying to find 
out a spot where you can hang a bit 
more iron on your house? Eh! Master 
Radley ? Devilish fond ofiron, Radley !” 

Radley smiled, and gave a knowing 
look, which said, as plainly as look 
could say, “ Ah, Master Peter Schle- 
mihl ! no amendment on your manners 
since I saw you last.” 

We entered the house, and Peter 
Schlemihl appeared to be as well 
known, -and as well attended to by the 
waiters there, as he had before been 
at the Mersey Hotel. I heard no 
order given, and gave none myself ; 
but I suppose some sign or token must 
have passed from Peter, for presently 
I snuffed the fumes of savory turtle, 
and a couple of plates, with the usual 
appendages, were smoking on the 
table before us. 

The turtle was exquisite, and there 
can be no wonder that, after the trou- 
bles and fatigues that I had undergone 
in company with Peter Schlemihl, I 
enjoyed my plate, and drained off my 
glass of punch, with almost more than 
my usual gratification. 

* Come,” said Peter Schlemihl, 
when we had finished our turtle, with 
an air of command, that, on two or 
three occasions, I had observed him to 
assume towards me, but the repetition 
of which was not a bit more agreeable 
because I had previously observed it, 
—** Come,” said he, “ time for us to 
trudge.” 

“I have trudged enough,” I re- 
plied, “ and am not disposed to trudge 
any more.” 

* You are not ?” said he. 

I looked a positive confirmation of 
the statement. 

*« Waiter!” he called out, “ fetch 
me in a policeman—this fellow’s about 
to turn stupid on my hands.” 
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‘* What the deuce do you mean by 
a policeman ?"’ I said, or rather shout- 
ed, with some alarm ; for, although I 
stated that I could expect no other 
than to be locked up by the police, 
yet I felt any thing but a wish to ac- 
celerate the attentions of that assiduous 
fraternity towards myself. 

** Mean?” replied Peter Schlemihl, 
«you left Seacombe under my pro- 
tection, and I mean to return you safe 
back if I can; and as you refuse to go 
with me, I mean to place you in the 
custody of the police, on the charge 
of breeding a riot in the market, so 
that I may have you fast against the 
time when you may be wanted ; and, 
when I have seen you safely disposed 
of, I mean to inform your wife where 
she may find you; and I mean to re- 
commend that respectable dozer, to 
bring you some changes of linen, and 
other things, to make you tolerably 
comfortable during the five or six 
weeks you will have to remain in cus- 
tody.” 

“ Custody !’ cried I, rising on my 
legs—‘* what have I done to merit 
being placed in custody, beyond being 
seen in company with such an arrant 
scamp as yourself?” 

«* Hush! hush,” said Peter, * no 
names—gentlemen never use such lan- 
guage—all should be peace, and quiet- 
ness, and repose, and no excitement 
such ebullitions of warmth are decid- 
édly vulgar. Here’s your hat’ 
putting it on my head, and settling 
it, as before, with the weight of his 
fist. “ Now you are better, you'll 
not require a keeper yet ;—so come 
along!” 

Taking my arm, we were once more 
on the pavé, and strolling up Bold 
Street, on our way, as Peter said, to 
Saint James’s Cemetery ! 

«“ Rather a solemn place for a 
lounge!” said I. 

“¢ That’s all you know of the mat- 
ter!” replied Peter—* really you men 
that live in the country and eat vege- 
tables, have extraordinary notions !— 
Why, some people considerit a very in- 
teresting and agreeable scene. By the 
by, I met a friend one day last summer, 
who excused himself for not taking 
a walk, by saying that his brother-in- 
law was come to Liverpool in the last 
stage of consumption, and he was 
going to take him a ride by way of 
amusing him. ‘ And where are you 
going to take the poor gentleman?’ I 
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enquired. ‘ To the cemetery,’ answer- 
ed he—it is as agreeable a place as 
any I know. I was amused at the 
idea of taking a dying man to the ce- 
metery by way of amusing him, and 
was at the trouble to go there myself 
to see if the fact would be as stated, 
and sure enough my friend and his 
brother-in-law made their appearance, 
the latter more dead than alive. He, 
however, said he was much amused, 
and he seemed to take such a fancy to 
the place, that, in a fortnight after- 
wards, he was provided with perma- 
nent lodgings there. So you. see,” 
added Peter, “ every body is not ex- 
actly of your opinion.” 

We reached the cemetery, and first 
went into the little temple and heard 
part of the service for the dead, deli- 
vered in a way that gave Peter Schle- 
mihl, as he said, a very lively idea of 
what people mean when they talk of 
that service being performed. He 
hurried me out, and along the Dead 
Man’s Path, into the cemetery. 

We walked round, and, in the course 
of the lounge, met thirteen incipient 
Byrons, aged from fifteen to nineteen, 
each with a broad shirt-collar turned 
down, and open at the front, to show 
the throttle, with a black bandana tied 
sailor- wise. 

Four were smoking cigars — real 
lighted cigars—the puppies !—five 
held between their teeth imitation ci- 
gars, coloured brown, and painted red 
at the end, to appear like fire, and 
white, to appear like ashes—the great- 
er puppies! The remainder were in- 
nocent of cigar, either real or imitative. 

They all looked melancholy, bilivus, 
and saffron-coloured, and appeared to 
have been picking out their respective 
situations in the cemetery. 

Peter Schlemihl seemed to think 
them too contemptible for a joke, for 
he passed them in silence, except mut- 
tering between his teeth, as we ap- 
proached the last, “ This makes a 
baker's dozen.” 

Peter stopped near the monument 
erected to the memory of Mr Huskis- 
son—‘ There,” said he, * you may 
look, but don’t be critical.” 

_ “Jt is a very beautiful statue,” I 
observed ; - * but, in the name of com- 
mon sense, why did the people of Li- 
verpool enclose it in that pepper-box?” 

“ Upon the same principle,” replied 
Peter, * that governs a man who, when 
he takes a lighted candle out of doors, 
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encloses it in a lantern. He does it to 
answer his own purposes, and cares no- 
thing for the public. But 1 told you 
not to be critical.” ve 

«‘ This beautiful cemetery,” said I, 
‘is an admirable adaptation of the old 
stone quarry, and some of the inscrip- 
tions on the stones are very affecting.” 

** No doubt they are,” replied Peter 
Schlemihl, « to such a spoon as you; 
but have you yet to learn that in a 
churchyard no person is allowed to 
have any other than a good character. 
Death connects the most contemptible 
animals that ever blood warmed into 
tender fathers—affectionate husbands 
—faithful wives—dutiful children, and 
such like. The church and the church- 
yard is the only place to acquire a good 
character graven in stone. ‘Try your 
hand at giving some scoundrel his due 
in his epitaph—venture to write upon 
a gravestone that on such a day sucha 
person died, well known to all his 
friends and acquaintances as the great- 
est rascal that his parish contained ; 
excelling all men in his several voca- 
tions of swindler, perjurer, and thief. 
Try your hand at that, and see how 
the Church will step forward to pre- 
vent your telling the truth. If you 
persist in your experiment, you will 
very soon find yourself doing penance 
in a white sheet, my gentleman! for 
saying any thing but good of the 
dead.” 

Peter’s morality appeared to eva- 
porate with the last sentence; and, 
slipping his arm in mine, we left the 
cemetery, and went the shortest way 
to the docks. 

‘* This is a noble business-like line 
of docks, all things considered,” said 
Peter Schlemihl—“ their extent from 
north to south, and their convenient 
position to the town! But, confound 
’em, they are burning tobacco by 
wholesale in that cursed warehouse, 
and the stench is sufficient to poison 
any thing human.” 

So saying, he hurried me from one 
dock to another, stopping every now 
and then to look at some peculiarcraft, 
until we found ourselves near the Cus- 
tom-house. 

He took me round that fine build- 
ing, and after examining and admir- 
ing it outside, he led the way into 
the interior, and from one room to 
another, mixing and taking part in all 
the mysteries attending the receipt of 
custom, and the entering and clearing 
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out of ships, with as much noncha- 
lance as if he had been an inmate of 
the long-room from his birth. 

Business was in its heyday, and the 
rooms were consequently crowded ; 
and I was horrified almost to fainting 
when I heard Peter Schlemihl, very 
calmly and deliberately, and with great 
distinctness of voice, ask me to reach 
a great spring clock which was sus- 
pended against a wall, and put it in 
his pocket! 

I looked at him to see if I could dis- 
cover whether he really was in earnest, 
but he repeated his request in a tone 
that seemed to say that he would be 
obeyed, and muttered something about 
a policeman, and I felt that I had no 
alternative but to comply. I got upon 
a desk, and reached down the abomin- 
able clock, and to my surprise it slipped 
easily into his pocket, and to my 
greater surprise, no one in the room 
took notice of the transaction ! 

I hastened out of the place, de- 
termined to get away and return to 
Seacombe ; and was running along the 
Canning Dock from the Custom-house, 
making the best of my way to the 
Prince’s Parade, when I felt a person 
running alongside of me ; and turning 
my head, I found, to my grief and 
amazement, that I was accompanied 
by Peter Schlemihl ! 

He gave me a knowing look; and 
as we trudged on, shoulder toshoulder, 
«“‘ This is a nice clock we've got,” 
said he. 

I was ready to drop with vexation, 
but it was of no use—it did not in the 
least disturb the equanimity of Peter 
Schlemihl. 

“‘ Stop!” said he, at length, seizing 
me by the shoulder—“ it is worse than 
useless to waste our wind in this way. 
Iam going to smoke a cigar—will 
you have one ?—it is a real good one.” 

I was grown desperate, and was 
glad of any thing for a change; so I 
took a cigar and began to smoke fu- 
riously. 

In this mood we went on together, 
both smoking ; but, in my confusion of 
mind, I was led by Peter Schlemihl 
past the proper place of embarkation 
for Seacombe, and as we were pro- 
ceeding along Bath Street, he put the 
finish to my distress and rage, by 
sticking his lighted cigar into a cart- 
load of hemp that was being discharg- 
ed at a warehouse. 

Instantly the whole was in a blaze 
—the warehouse took fire—the fire- 
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engines were called for—a crowd col- 
lected—a body of police appeared— 
search commenced for the incen- 
diary—and, to escape from the conse- 
quenées of this diabolical act of my 
companion, I made the best of my way 
to the river side, and jumped into the 
first thing I came to in the shape of a 
boat, trembling from head to foot, and 
seeing nothing but the gallows before 
me. 

‘¢ Cut thepainter,” said Peter Schle- 
mihl—for to my utter horror and dis- 
may he wasin the boat likewise—‘‘cut 
the painter, and let her drift with the 
tide.”” There appeared nothing better 
to be done, and | cut the painter, and 
shoved the boat off; and, as it was ebb 
tide, I very soon saw myself floating 
past the Seacombe Hotel, with a fair 
prospect of going out to sea in an open 
boat, in the company of that most atro- 
cious of all villains, Peter Schlemihl! 

There was but a single oar in the 
boat; and with it Peter Schlemihl did 
his best to get her from the shore, and 
I devoutly hoped that somebody on the 
Cheshire side of the river, seeing our 
distress, would come to our relief; but 
no such thing took place. We neared 
the Rock Lighthouse —swept past it 
with the apparent speed of a race- 
horse ;,and were very soon at sea, 
having, during our progress, seen the 
flames of the warehouse spread and 
a. themselves into a tremendous 

re. 

I was cold and shivery, and the 
rolling motion of the boat occasioned 
a swimming in my head, and any 
thing but an agreeable sensation in 
my stomach, and, by the advice of 
Peter Schlemihl, I lay down at the 
bottom of the boat, and fell into a 
doze. 

On awakening, I found we were in 
perfectly smooth water, upon the bo- 
“som of which the boat floated like a 
gull, quite free from progress or mo- 
tion ; whilst on one hand was the open 
sea, and on the other a mountainous 
country, but no house or inhabitant 
in view. 

«© Where are we ?”’ I enquired from 
Peter Schlemih], though I scarcely 
expected a satisfactory answer. 

s¢ We are off the Isle of Man,” an- 
swered Peter, “ and in a capital place 
for fishing—did you ever fish off here?” 

I answered in the negative. 

** You had better begin,” said he. 

‘** Begin to fish!” I replied, “and 
how am I to accomplish that feat, I 
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should like to know, seeing that the 
only implements on board the boat are 
you and I and a wooden oar ?” 

** T’ll show you,” said Peter; upon 
which he came to me, and, gently 
lifting off my hat, he seized me by the 
hair of my head, and at a jerk threw 
me over the side of the boat, where 
he held me with my chin just above, 
and my body and legs dangling under- 
neath the water ! 

In a few instants I felt a nibbling 
at the toes of my right foot, and pre- 
sently afterwards a similar nibbling at 
the toes of myleft. The nibbling be- 
came more urgent and fierce, and at 
length hurting me considerably, I gave 
a bit of a plunge with my feet. 

* Is there a bite ?” said Peter Schle- 
mihl. 

“IT don’t know what you mean by 
a bite,” I replied, “ but something is 
taking liberties that.are particularly 
disagreeable with my toes.” 

Peter Schlemihl jerked me into 
the boat with as much ease as he had 
jerked me out, and to one of my feet 
hung a big ugly gurnard, whilst some 
thing slipped into the water from the 
other, as he canted me overthe gunwale 
into the boat. 

A yery short time elapsed before 
Peter Schlemihl again seized me by 
the hair, and swung me into the sea, 
holding me as before, and I again felt 
similar nibblings at my toes, and was 
drawn up as before with a goodly tur- 
bot at one foot, and a couple of lobsters 
at the other ! 

He continued his occupation for a 
length of time, with various success ; 
but my toes, by the repetition of nib- 
bling and biting, had become so ex- 
ceedingly sensitive and sore, that I 
scarcely could endure the pain. 

At lengtha nibble came, harder than 
the previous ones—another and another 
followed, still more severe—it was no 
longer a nibble, but a downright severe 
bite—a bite from something that had 
powerful mandibles to bite with—the 
pain was excessive, and too severe to 
beendured with any thing like patience ; 
and, casting my eyes downwards, I 
beheld, through the clear green water, 
a shoal of huge black lobsters and 
erabs, gnawing away at my toes with 
all their might and main ; whilst other 
monsters were struggling through the 
black and ugly mass, endeavouring to 
force their way that they might have 
a bite, 
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Another nip came, so savage that I 
screamed out, and Peter Sehlemihl 
once more jerked me into the boat, 

But his amusement, if amusement 
he derived from the exercise, was now 
at an end ; for just at that moment the 
Commodore, Glasgow Packet,steamed 
up, and taking us in tow, we were 
landed at Seacombe in an incredible 
short time; and, during our passage, 
my well-saturated clothes became 
thoroughly dry. 

Peter Schlemihl, with affected pity 
for the soreness of my feet, assisted 
me up to the hotel, and into the room, 
and placed me in the very chair in 
which I had been sitting when he first 
obtruded his unwelcome presence upon 
me, and, to my surprise, and somewhat 
to my relief, I perceived that my wife 
still remained in the doze in which I 
left her. 

Peter Schlemihl also took a chair 
and helped himself to a glass of wine, 
and me to another, and, after sitting 
some time in silence, ‘** Well!” said he, 
‘are you almost recruited ?”’ 

‘I am much better, certainly,” I 
answered. 

** Are you ready to start again ?” 
said Peter. 

‘‘ Start again! where?” I replied. 

‘‘ On our walk,” said Peter, ‘surely 
it is not over yet?” 

** Not over yet ?” I answered: “ If 
ever any man catches me again walk- 
ing with you, Peter Schlemihl, il 
give him leave to call me the wander- 
ing Jew !” 

‘Oh! that is your determination, is 
it?” said he; * very well, be it so, my 
fine fellow. In that case, I will take 
my departure, leaving you this token 
of remembrance,”’—saying which he 
got up and jumped full five feet high, 
alighting with his two heavy heels im- 
mediately upon my toes, and then deli- 
berately walked out of the room, im- 
pudently winking his eye at me as he 
went through the door-way. 

The cruel agony of that jump made 
me roar out, and roll off my chair 
upon the ground, from very pain; and 
my wife, awaking at the noise, raised 
me up, and enquired what was the 
matter. 

‘© That Peter Schlemihl! ” said I~ 
* that infernal Peter Schlemihl! he 
has lamed me for life!” 

« Peter Schlemihi !” exclaimed my 
wife— you are dreaming!” 

I, however, knew better, and rang 




















the bell, and enquired for Peter Schle- 
mihl ; but whether the waiter was in 
his confidence, or whether Peter Schle- 
mihl had managed to thake his en- 
trance and his exit without being per- 
ceived, I do not know, but the waiter 
certainly denied all knowledge of Peter 
Schlemihl ! 

I then detailed the whole of my ad- 
ventures to my wife, commencing 
with the first obtrusion of Peter Schle- 
mihl into the room, and ending with 
his jumping upon my toes when he 
took his final departure. 

Still she said it was but a dream! 

I took off my stockings, and showed 
_her my toes, red and angry, and evi- 
’ dently glazed and sore from the stamp- 

ing and trampling, and nibbling and 
biting, to which they had been sub- 
jected ; and I asked her whether, with 
such proof as that before her eyes, 
she could entertain any doubt of m 
having been abused and ill-treated, 
through the instrumentality of Peter 
Schlemihl. 

Still she persisted that it was but a 
dream | 

I then rang the bell, and requested 
the attendance of Mr Parry, and every 
man and woman-servant in the house. 
I described Peter Schlemihl—a tall, 
thin, gentlemanly-looking man, aged 
about thirty, dressed in a_ black 
surtout, black stock, and dark trou- 
sers—a long nose, sharpish features, 
dark ‘eyes, and black hair—wore his 
hat aside, a walking-stick in his hands, 
and a pair of boots on his feet, with 
plaguy thick heels. 

One and all declared they had seen 
no such man! 

I begged of Mr Parry that he would 
search about the premises for him, 
and desire that stout gentleman, Mr 
Smith, to prevent his going away by 
any of the packets. ‘ You will be sure 
to find him,” said I, “ and he has got 
the Custom-house clock in his pocket.” 
But stout Mr Smith avers that he has 
not yet received threepence from 

_ him, and to this hour he remains un- 
discovered, which is to me very re- 
markable. 

I suffered such torment in my feet, 
that I soon afterwards went to bed, 
but not to sleep; for the infamous 
treatment to which my toes had been 
exposed occasioned such achings and 
twinges, that I could not close my 
eyes ; and, to make matters worse, 
when I attempted to rise in the morn- 
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ing, I was unable to put a foot to the 
floor. 

A sr~geon (a medical gentleman, 
the cant phrases for one of those 
bundles of cruelty) was immediately 
called in, and, in looking at my toes, 
he significantly said, “ It is the 
gout!” 

Wishing to undeceive him, I gave 
him a minute narrative of all I had 
endured—told him the various stamp- 
ings and squeezings to which I had 
been a martyr—the nibblings and bit- 
ings that I had undergone, when Peter 
Schlemihl compelled me to do duty 
for a fish-line off the Isle of Man, and 
the savage jump with which the brute 
treated me when he took himself 
away ! 

«Tt is all a dream!” said my wife. 

* It is dispepsia and night-mare,” 
said the doctor, ** and the result is the 
gout!” 

It drove me nearly mad to see such 
obstinacy, but I had no remedy but 
patience. The doctor ordered flannel, 
and my lower extremities were forth- 
with folded up in yard upon yard of 
that material. It is now a fortnight 
since I stood upon my feet, and the 
doctor is such a heathen as to tell me, 
without allowing the information for 
a moment to disturb the gravity of his 
countenance, that possibly, after a 
month or six weeks’ further suffering, 
such as that I now endure, I may be 
enabled ‘to get out on crutches. He 
evidently thinks that I am possessed 
of the stoical endurance of a North 
American Indian, or of one of those 
ancient martyrs who expiated their 
sins by calmly submiting to be roasted 
to death at the stake—alas! I do not 
possess the unflinching courage of the 
one nor the pious resolution of the 
other ; but, like an ordinary mortal, 
look upon pain as by no means a con- 
temptible evil, and as a thing which 
every right-minded man will carefully 
eschew, especially when it takes up 
its abode in the ancles or the toes. 

In the mean-time I am suffering 
seriously from his treatment. He is 
giving me medicine, as he says, to 
strengthen and restore the tone of my 
stomach, and that I may not wear the 
stomach out, he scarcely allows me 
to put any thing into it; whilst each 
time my room door is opened there 


‘rushes in a perfume of turtle-soup that 


almost brings tears to my eyes! 
Five times every day since I have 
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been under this wicked man’s care, as 
he calls it, Ihave endeavoured to con- 
vince him of his error, by narrating 
fully and minutely the particulars of 
my unfortunate ramble with Peter 
Schlemihl, but he is one of those 
thoroughly obstinate men upon whom 
reason and argument are thrown 
away; and my wife, I am sorry to 
say, is equally hard to be convinced. 





April, 
She still says, * It was all a dream!” 
The doctor still says, ‘‘ It was dis- 

pepsia and nightmare, and the result 
is the gout !” 

Whilst I contend, with all the con- 
fidence of truth, that my ramble with 
Peter Schlemihl was a real and bond 

Jide ramble ! . 
Which do you think is right? 





MUSIC AND FRIENDS. 


Muchos van por lana y vuelven trasquilados, 
Many go for wool and return shorn, 


Tuar Mr William Gardiner, of the 
house of Gardiner and Son, of Lei- 
cester, hosiers and stocking-makers, 
is a most respectable tradesman and 
a pleasant member of society, is a 
proposition which we are willing 
to assume, and which few of our 
readers may be able to deny. But 
why Mr William Gardiner, of Gardi- 
ner and Son, should publish two stout 
octavo volumes, containing his per- 
sonal recollections, is a riddle, which, 
even after a careful perusal of the pub- 
lication, we are unable to solve. We 
do not discover that this gentleman 
has either encountered any adventures 
which it can interest mankind to learn, 
or that he isin possession of any views 
or information, which might not have 
descended with him to the grave, 
without the world being aloser. We 
cannot admit that the circumstances 
of Mr Gardiner having previously 
put some stupid words of his own to 
the music of others, of his having 
added fantastical notes to apocryphal 
lives of Haydn and Mozart, or of his 
having written a stupid and drivelling 
book on the music of Nature, can af- 
ford either justification or apology for 
the course now pursued. Many aman 
may be allowed to join in conversation 
who has no right to make himself the 
theme. Many a man may offer his 
humble contribution to the stock of 
literature,:in whom an attempt at 
autobiography can only be regarded 
as downright impudence. But having 
paid our four-and-twenty shillings for 
the volumes, we are determined to have 
our value out of Mr Wm. Gardiner: 
as, if we cannot get instruction from 


the book, we shall endeavour to ex- 
tract amusement; and as we have’ 
found it impossible to laugh with Mr 
Gardiner, let us even try to laugh a 
little at him. 

Not content with introducing him- 
self to our notice, Mr Gardiner is de- 
termined to make us hand and glove 
with his relations.. We are, accord- 
ingly, presented to old Thomas and 
young Thomas, the grandfather and 
father of our hero. The family, it 
appears, were members of the .Pres- 
byterian congregation, or Great Mcet- 
ting, of Leicester ; but, alas for evil 
communication, there is strong reason 
to suspect that the autobiographer 
came soon to look with contempt on 
puritanical opinions, and ultimately to 
view with indulgent toleration the 
heresies of Socinianism itself. We 
greatly question, at least, whether Mr 
Gardiner’s book will elicit much sym- 
pathy from his fellow Presbyterians 
on this side of the Tweed. The prin- 
cipal topic in his account of Leicester 
Presbyterianism, is the great progress 
which was made by the congregation 
in psalmody. ‘* Our forefathers,” he 
tells us, “ were so rigid in avoiding 
every ceremony of the Church, that 
they would not allow the use of a 
musical instrument to set the tune, 
and it was not uncommon for the clerk 
to give a flourish upon his voice before 
he commenced. The clerk in the 
Great Meeting, however, was a persor 
of more discreet manners ; and, by way 
of pitching the key gently, sounded 
the bottom of a brass candlestick, in 
the shape of a bell.” Gradually, “as 
some of the most intelligent and 
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wealthy families attended this place, 
and the taste for music improved, the 
direction of the psalmody was taken 
from the clerk, and given to a few 
qualified persons. A choir was thus 
formed, of which my father took the 
lead. At this time he had just pur- 
chased Dr Croft’s work, entitled Mu- 
sica Sacra, a collection of anthems, 
which could not be performed without 
an instrumental bass, and the society 
consented that a bass viol should be 


procured of Baruch Norman, for this , 


purpose.” 

Mr Gardiner made his appearance 
on the scene, about ten years after the 
bass fiddle, or on the 15th of March, 
1770. While thus particular as to the 
period of his birth, however, he is 
shamefully negligent as to some other 
dates. For instance, the time of the 
following anecdote is left in consider- 
able obscurity, though the uncertainty 
is calculated to affect in a very delicate 
point, the reputation of a lady who 
once enjoyed some celebrity. “Having 
been put into a suit of nankeen, which 
had a smart appearance, Dr Arnold, 
our near neighbour, requested to have 
my clothes tried on his son, who was 
of the same age. For this purpose I 
was carried in the morning to the Doc- 
tor’s house, stripped and put into bed to 
the historian Mrs Macauley.’’ Oddly 
enough, Mr Gardiner ascribes to this 
event the origin of his taste for melo- 
dious sounds, having been greatly de- 
lighted on the occasion, with “ the 
chimes of a musical clock which stood 
by the bedside.” We should, our- 
selves, however, have been inclined to 
ascribe to this bedding a musical pro- 
pensity of another kind, of which the 
most ordinary variety is erroneously 
supposed to be indigenous to Scotland, 
but of which we can easily discover 
a modified form in our author's pru- 
rient attachment to liberal opinions in 
politics. Whiggery, it is well known, 
like the other impurities in the blood 
to which we have referred, is readily 
communicated by the skin, and we 
know of few persons (not excepting 
Miss Martineau herself) from whose 
vicinity the infection would be likely to 
be caught in a worse shape than from 
that democratical blue-stocking, Kate 
Macauley. 

We pass over many interesting in- 
cidents in our hero’s early life, and can 
only notice, in a cursory manner, his 
composition of a psalm tune under the 
name of Paxton ; an effusion which, be 
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tells us; was prompted by an affair of 
love rather than ambition. “It became 
a favourite, and I had the supreme 
gratification to know that it was ad- 
mired by the object of my adoration!" 
It is unnecessary to point out the good 
taste-of this statement, or the high de- 
votional feelings under which this 
coup d essai of the author of the Sa- 
cred Melodies must thus have been 
composed. We must pass over with 
still slighter notice the history of his 
early acquaintance with Sir Richard 
Phillips and Mr Daniel Lambert, two 
of the greatest and heaviest men in 
their respective departments that 
England has produced. It would be 
injustice, however, to Mr Gardiner, 
to omit the following philosophical. 
observations on the superior import- 
ance of infancy, as compared with the 
remainder of our existence. ‘ Lord 
Brougham has asserted that we learn 
more in the first six years of our life 
than afterwards, though we live to a 
hundred. Probably this is true; we 


_ learn to speak our own language, and 


that more perfectly than foreigners 
could do in a life. We learn the qua- 
lity of things, whether they are large 
or small, rough or smooth, their shape 
and colour; whether they are near 
to us or distant; their lightness or 
weight ; their smell and taste, and the 
sounds they utter; and we learn ¢o 
call every thing by its right name.” 
Mr Gardiner might have added that 
the accomplishment which he has 
last mentioned is but too frequently 
lost in after life. In the same ori- 
ginal strain we are apprised that “ the 
bent of our minds greatly depends 
upon example and early associations ;” 
in proof of which it is stated that 
Mr Gardiner’s musical taste is to be 
ascribed to the habits of his father, 
who sang and played upon the violon- 
cello ; while his. other accomplish- 
ments are traced to his associating with 
“a gentleman I much esteemed, Mr 
Coltman, senior, my father’s partner 
in trade. I was ten years of age when 
this connexion took place ; and, from 
the first moment I fell into the com- 


pany of this gentleman, I was struck 


with the great superiority of his con- 
versational powers.” ‘ The brilliancy 
of his imagination,” he adds, ‘ re- 
minded me of Burke.” Mr Gardiner 
must have been a remarkable boy to 
have acquired so early an appreciation 
of conversational powers, and must, 
we presume, Lar been acquainted 
K , 
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with Burke in a previous state of ex- 
istence, so as to be thus platonically 
reminded of him by his father’s part- 
ner. One of Mr Coltman’s great 
friends was Dr Priestley, who, we are 
gravely told by our autobiographer, 
«¢ was the greatest philosopher, New- 
ton excepted, that this country or 
any other has produced!” This is 
pretty strong: Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Copernicus, — Galileo, 
Napier, Boyle, Black, and Franklin, 
not to mention the greatest names 
in ethical or metaphysical science, 
which. Mr Gardiner would exclude, 
perhaps, from the appellation of phi- 
losophy, must all hide their diminished 
mewn before Dr Priestley. For this 
honour, we suspect, Dr Priestley is less 
indebted to his scientific discoveries, 
than to the circumstances that he was 
a dissenting parson, an apostle of the 
French Revolution, and a friend of 
Mr Coltman, senior, “ my father's 
partner in trade.” 

The whole complexion of Mr Gar- 
diner’s book points him out as one of 
those unhappy persons who, with weak 
stomachs and weaker understandings, 
are easily made proselytes to the va- 
rious forms of folly and fanaticism in 
which squeamishness exhibits itself— 
such as, abstinence from animal food, 
advocacy of the abolition of capital pu- 
nishments, tee-totalism, free trade, the 
voluntary principle, and laxity, under 
the name of liberty, of conscience. 
Mr Gardiner, at an early period, em- 
braced the first-mentioned of these 
absurdities, of which, however, he 
was somewhat roughly cured by one 
‘* Master Brooke.” 


‘* T was in the constant habit of visiting 
Mr Brooke, and had great pleasure in his 
company. Having read Dr Lardner’s 
reasons for not eating animal food, I be- 
came a convert, and for three years lived 
entirely upon milk and vegetable diet. 
One evening, when I was supping with 
him, a beef-steak was placed upon the 
table; and, on being helped, I said, 
** You know, sir, I don’t eat meat ;” but 
he sternly insisted upon my partaking of 
it, and immediately, from underneath the 
cushion of the sofa, drew out a brace 
of horse-pistols, and declared he would 
shoot me through the head, if I did not 
comply. Knowing him to be an eccen- 
tric man, with the muzzle at my forehead, 
I thought it wise to begin; and after the 
first mouthful, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There, 
sir, I have saved your life! I took the 
same foolish resolution into my head, and 
you see what a lath I have made of my- 
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self.” After this adventare, I gave up my 
abstemious plan, and resumed my former 
mode of living. I felt no diminution of 
my spirits or bodily health in any part of 
my three years of abstinence, and my in- 
tellects, perhaps, were rather brighter.” 
It would be strange indeed, if, under 
any regimen, they were more dull 
than they now are. But the observ- 
ance of a Brahminicdl diet is not the 
only symptom of a disordered system 
that Mr Gardiner has exhibited. Li- 
-beralism in polities and religion is far 
more deplorable; and it would’ have 
been well for Mr Gardiner if, in early 
life, he had come in contact with our 
friend Christopher’s crutch, which 
might have cured him of his propen- 
sity to sympathize with Paines and 
Priestleys, to whine over a French 
war, and to calumniate George the 
Third, as effectually as Mr Brooke’s pis- 
tol converted him from eating no meat. 
We presume that Mr Gardiner's 
pretensions to be an autobiographer 
are founded chiefly on his musical 
attainments. Let us enquire a little, 
therefore, of what order these are. 
Mr Gardiner, for aught we know, is 
possessed of a tolerable ear, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and having 
now dabbled in music for about half- 
a-century, partly as an amateur, and 
partly as a professional bookmaker, he 
has acquired enough of familiarity with 
the subject to enable him to dog- 
matise upon it, and enough of know- 
ledge to help him to blunder. His 
main peculiarity seems to consist in a 
silly and insatiable appetite for jing- 
ling and jumping melodies, such as 
would best befit a barrel organ, or set 
in motion the feet and sticks of a pro- 
vincial pit on a rer night. This 
taste has led him to swell the bulk, at 
the same time that he increases the 
price, of his volumes, by engravings 
of numerous airs, of which the follow- 
ing or similar tunes form a considera- 
ble proportion: ‘ C'est l'amour,” 
‘* Cherry-ripe,” “ Come, cheer up, 
my lads,” ‘I’ve been roaming,” 
«* The White Cockade,” &c. Tothe - 
higher qualities of musical expression 
we take Mr Gardiner to be wholly in- 
different, and we desire no better proof 
of our opinion than his account of the 
Festival in Westminster Abbey, in 
1791, at which this harmonious hosier 
was present, but of which his descrip- 
tion is destitute of every trace either 
of sense or of sensibility. Only infe- 
rior in interest to the Commemoration 
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of Handel itself, a nobler. or more 
stirring scene than that which West- 
ininster Abbey then presented, for 
lovers of music of the highest class, 
can scarcely be conceived, and we 
should have expected that the com- 
piler of Judah, and the editor of the 
Sacred Melodies, would have assumed 
a virtue if he had it not, and have made 
some attempt, if not to inspire his rea- 
ders with an impressive feeling of this 
noble occasion, at least to show that 
his own state of mind had not been 
unworthy of it. Compare, reader, 
with your lowest idea of what it ought 
to have been, the following account 
of these divine performances, which 
prompted and inspired Haydn to pro- 
duce his Creation, but which failed to 
elevate the soul of Mr William Gardi- 
ner above the dust and the drivel in 
which he delights to dwell. It issome 
fifty degrees more vulgar and destitute 
of feeling than the worst part of Pepys’ 
Theatrical Criticisms, while it must 
be recollected that Pepys had the mo- 


desty to consign to the obscurity of ° 


Cyphea and the concealment of a hole 
in the wall what Mr Gardiner pub- 
lishes with self-complacency. 


** On entering the Abbey, the magnitude 
of the orchestra filled me with surprise ; 
it rose nearly to the top of the west win- 
dow, and above the arches of the main 
aisle. There was, on each side, a tier of 
projecting galleries, in one of which I was 
placed. Above us were the trumpeters, 
who had appended to their instruments 
richly embossed banners worked in silver 
and gold, and we had flags of the same de- 
scription, which gave the whole a gorgeous 
and magnificent appearance. The arrange- 
ment of the performers was admirable, pars 
ticularly that of the soprani. The young 
ladies were placed upon a frame-work in 
the centre of the band, in the form ofa 
pyramid, as you see flower-pots set up for 
show. This greatly improved the musical 
effect. 
ably conducted by Josiah Bates, upon the 
organ, It was directed, that during the 
choruses, no one should desist from plays 
ing,orsit down. An Italian, of the nameof 
Turin (?), having disobeyed this command, 
one of those precious youths, the Ashleys, 
in a loud chorus nailed down his coat to 
the seat, and on his getting up, he tore 
off the lap. Pachirotti was singing at the 
time, when the Italian, in a great rage, 
called out, Got dem! Got dem! so loud, 
that it rang through the Abbey, and at- 
tracted the attention of the King, who 
dispatched Lord Sandwich into the orches- 
tra ‘to learn the cause of this disturbance ; 


The band was 4 thousand strong, - 
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but no one dared to hint at the offender. 
The next day, these lawless gentlemen put 
twenty penny-worth of halfpence into. the 
inside of his fiddle, the rattling of which 
at first enraged him, but he contentedly 
sat down and pocketed the affront. The 
orchestra was so very steep, that it was 
dangerous to come down, and some acci- 
dents took place; one was of a ludicrous 
nature, A person falling upon a double 
bass, as it lay on its side, immediutely dis- 
appeared ; nothing was seen of him but . 
his legs protruding out of the instrument, 
For some time, no one could assist him 
for laughing. Haydn was present at this 
performance; and by the aid of a teles. 
cope, planted on a stand near the kettle- 
drums, I saw the composer near the King’s 
box. The performance attracted persons 
from all parts of Europe ; and such was 
the demand for tickets, that, in some in- 
stances, a single one was sold for L.20, 
The female fashions of the day were found 
highly inconvenient, particularly the head- 
dresses ; and it was ordered that no caps 
should be admitted of a larger size than 
the pattern exhibited at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. As everyone wore powder, 
notwithstanding a vast influx of hairdress. 
ers from the country, such was the demand 
for these artistes, that many ladies submit- 
ted to have their hair dressed the previous 
evening, and sat up all night to be ready 
for the early admission in the morning.” 


The music of Westminster Abbey, 
indeed, seems to have made no im- 
pression on our author compared with 
what ‘he derived at the same period 
from Hummel’s performance of the po- 
pular air of the “ Ploughboy,” which 
he introduced into a sonata,and played 
‘* with inimitable variations !” 

The fact is, that Mr Gardiner has 
no perception or appreciation what- 
ever of great music—of music in its 
highest meaning, as the exponent of 
the loftiest emotions of the mind: as 
the food of the purest and sublimest 
longings of the heart and imagination. 
Sensual or mechanical ideas are all that 
it conveys to him—it tickles his ear to 
listen to its tones—it flatters his vanity 
that he can perceive its structure ; but 
of its moral power, of its intellectual 
influence, of its spirit, of its poetry, 
he is as ignorant as the raggedest 
donkey that ever chewed ‘a thistle. 
Accordingly, we find him constantly 
sneering at the ancient school of mu- 
sic, and setting 4 the modern in 
i sh nl to it. Thus in speaking 
of * The flocks shalt leave the moun- 


tains,” perhaps the most tender and 
touching strain that ever rung ina 
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human ear, or penetrated to a human 
heart, and which Mr Gardiner himself 
is afraid to disparage, he praises it 
by the appropriate observation, that it 
has “ the dramatic force of a modern 
composition!" 

We strongly suspect, indeed, that 
Mr Gardiner greatly prefers Horne to 
Handel, and chiefly admires Haydn’s 
chorus of the ** Heavens are telling,” 
because it resembles the ‘“ Lass of 
- Richmond Hill ;” of which, by the 
by, he has given us a set so accen- 
tuated that we defy the most perfect 
master of the syncope to sing it. Of 
his correct estimate of Mozart, an 
opinion may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance that, in drawing a. parallel 
between music, poetry, and painting, 
he assigns as Mozart's companions, 
in the one Barrett, and in the other 
Cowper. To assimilate Mozart toa 
mere landscape painter, however truth- 
ful and pleasing, and particularly to 
one whose peculiar department is that 
of mere grace and of beauty, without 
any attempt at grandeur—in short, an 
English imitator of Claude in water 
colours, is as absurd as if he had 
compared Niel Gow to Michael An- 
gelo. But really the other branch 
of the analogy is still more ridiculous. 
Cowper and Mozart! what a com- 
parison! what a contrast! Heaven 
forbid that we should name the name 
of Cowper without a just tribute to 
the merits of a good and a great poet. 
His admirable sense, his thorough 
knowledge of the heart, in its common 
domestic and social relations, his love 
of virtue, his love of nature—make 
him one of the wisest and best teachers 
that have ever enlightened his fellow- 
creatures ; and he had imagination and 
diction more than enough to suit his 
wants and wishes, and a real origina- 
lity, amidst an age of imitation, which 
entitle him to the name of a true poet 
as well as of a moralist and a Christian. 
Butin what did heresemble Mozart? In 
sublimity ? in passion ? in polish ?—we 
apprehend not. Noperson that knew 
them both could compare them to- 
gether; but Mr Gardiner, we suspect, 
knowsneither. The Zask isno more 
like Don Giovanni or the Nozze, 
than John Gilpin is like the Zauber- 
Jlote. In no one point do Mozart and 
Cowper agree, except in this, that 
they were both men of genius and 
intellect, who, if their good-nature 
had suffered them, would have kicked 
Mr Gardiner out of their company for 
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prating either of poetry or of music, 
or aspiring to do more than to bring 
them a sight of his best worsted stock- 
ings for the winter, ** men’s size.” 

Let it not be supposed, from what 
we have said, that we presume to place 
the name of Mozart, or any other 
name in music, however high, in com- 
petition with that of any faithful and 
genuine poet. One moral saying in 
articulate speech, one heaven-de- 
scended precept (let it be Trad: ceavroy 
for Mr Gardiner’s sake), whether in 
prose or rhyme, is worth, in sterling 
value, all that either music, painting, 
or sculpture, has ever contributed to 
the advantage of mankind. Poetry, 
which is Wisdom in her most lovely 
and alluring shape, is the mistress of 
all the arts, and is so immeasurably 
their superior, that no standard of 
comménsuration between them can be 
discovered. Truth must ever take 
precedence of beauty: truth and 
beauty combined, must be preferred to 
beauty by herself, or beauty in such a 
form as can convey instruction in but 
faint and inarticulate language. It is 
not we, but Mr Gardiner, who has 
instituted the comparison; and we 
criticise it merely upon the principle, 
not of comparing Mozart with Cow- 
per, but of determining whether their 
relative places in their several de- 
partments are similar and correspond- 
ing. We humbly conceivethatthey are 
altogether different, and at variance. 

The genius of Mozart, it will now 
be generally admitted, is the greatest, 
save one, that has appeared in the his- 
tory of musical composition. Handel 
alone is his equal, his superior. These 
two divine orbs of harmony are, in 
power and splendour, as far above all 
competitors, as the sun and moon ex- 
ceed the lesser lights of heaven. Haydn 
and Beethoven, noble as they are, are 
yet but as brilliant stars, that disap- 
pear, or grow pale, before their pre- 
sence. No adequate comparison of 
these pre-eminent masters has yet, we 
think, been attempted, and the task 
would be one of no ordinary difficulty. 
To estimate judiciously their relative 
merits in originality and in power, 
their several characteristies, the effect 
which each had on the progress of 
musical taste, the effect which the 


earlier had upon the later composer, 


would be a pleasing as well as a pro- 
fitable employment for any one who 
could bring to the subject both literary 
and scientific talent, The theme, in 
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its full developement, is beyond our 
own powers as much, probably, as it 
would be beyond Mr Gardiner’s. We 
shall venture, however, to notice a 
few more obvious points of compari- 
son. Each of these great masters was 
admirable as much for science as for 
genius, for melody as for harmony, 
for sublimity as for sweetness. Han- 
del had less variety of expression than 
Mozart, but the style in which he ex- 
celled was the highest of all. Mozart 
was alike at home in depicting all the 
more earthly passions of our nature— 
love, fear, joy, despair. Handel chief- 
ly excelled in expressing those pure 
and solemn emotions which elevate 
our nature above itself. Mozart is, 
at least to modern ears, more full and 
flowing ; but the stream of his com- 
position has somewhat too much of 
an instrumental character. Handel 
is pre-eminently vocal: his music is 
not merely expressive but articulate: 
it does not breathe but speak. Mozart, 
we cannot help thinking, was unfortu- 
nate in his chief subjects. His soul was 
fitted for better things than to drama- 
tise the silly or libertine intrigues of 
Spanish barbers or grandees. Yet 
he has risen infinitely beyond his mat- 
ter, and has produced the highest pu- 
rity and sublimity out of folly and 
dulness. Handel had little dramatic 
power, and by an involuntary impulse 
originally wrote some of his finest sa- 
cred pieces to stage-compositions, for 
which they were comparatively inap- 
propriate. He found at last, however, 
in the sound feeling and generous pa- 
tronage of an English public, an op- 
portunity to exert his peculiar and 
unrivalled talents, more favourable 
than any that his successor ever en- 
joyed. From any comparison between 
them we would wholly exclude the 
choruses ‘of Handel, as these stand by 
themselves, without any thing that ex- 
ists, aut simile aut secundum, And it 
is the greatest proof of Handel's ge- 
nius, that even without these, his supe- 
riority must be conceded. It is emi- 
nently to Mozart's credit that he ac- 
knowledged Handel for his master ; 
and while we comment on the differ- 
ence between them, we should ever 
remember that Handel lived to the 
mature age of 75, while Mozart died 
at 36. 

If we are to assimilate these illus- 
trious composers to any of the far 
greater lights of the world in the de- 
partment of poetry, we should set 
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Handel down as the Milton of music ; 
but, perhaps, with less luxuriance of 
imagination, and a still more severe 
simplicity of style. Nothing can be 
conceived more characteristically Mil- 
tonic than the whole oratorio of 
Sampson, and more especially that 
noble air, Total Eclipse, which Han- 
del, in the blindness of his latter years, 
must have reviewed with feelings near 
akin to those that crowded upon Mil- 
ton’s mind when brooding over his 
own bereavement. Mozart, we would 
venture to designate as the Virgil of 
melody —tender, graceful, majestic, 
sublime — now leading us through 
green and gladsome pastures—now 
through the dark and dreamy shadows 
of an unearthly world: here awing 
us by the terrors of supernatural 
agency, or the tortures of guilty de- 
spair: there melting us to pity, by 
the sorrows of bereaved affection, or 
the pangs of deserted love. 

If any thing that we have said is 
fanciful or fallacious, we are, at least, 
certain, that if we know little of the 
matter, Mr Gardiner knows less. 
If Mozart's writings are not like the 
Eclogues or the Aneid, they are, at 
least, like truth, or the Tirocinium. 
Revenons donc a nos moutons. Let us 
return toour ‘“ fleecy care,”’ and have 
another pull at the Hosier. 

Thank you, Mr Gardiner, for some 
part of your theory. If our melodies, 
like our kilts, are Roman, we can 
boast of the oldest music, as well as 
costume, in modern’ Europe. We 
wonder whether Mr Gardiner has read 
Mr Dauney’s book, and with what 
feelings he has found his own views of 
Scottish musical history confirmed by 
the formidable facts there estab- 
lished. 

We have neither time nor temper 
to follow Mr Gardiner through all his 
blunders and absurdities; but shall 
content ourselves with making a few 
further extracts, with as little com- 
mentary as possible. 


“ Fux Cuase ;” on, GARDINER 
versus GILPIN. 

“* Our time passed pleasantly, and, from 
the description my friend gave of the delights 
of the chase in Leiceste:shire, they deter- 
mined to pay a visit to our green fields the 
following season. In November the cham- 
pions arrived, with horses, grooms, and lac- 
queys. Finding that I was no hunter. they 


expressed great surprise at my want of taste, 
and insisted upon mounting me on. one of 
their steeds, and, that I should see, for the 
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first time in my life, something of the sports 


of the field. I so far consented as to 
accompany them to cover, to witness the 
sight of throwing off. I was mounted on a 
delightful creature, who, with an elevated 
erest, was gazing round the country like a 
“ giraffe, as we gently rode to Carlton Clump. 
On arriving there, the high-mettled steeds 
were walked about by spruce and cunning 
grooms, waiting their masters’ arrival. Soon 
as mounted, the phalanx of scarlet began to 
éanter from cover to cover, surmounting the 
hedge-rows by easy leaps. This mightily 
pleased me. The ery of the dogs, and the 
agreeable motion, made me forget the com- 
pany I was in; and, just as I was about 
to réturn, up started a fox, when my resolu- 
tion availed me nothing; for my horse, 
which had playfully scampered over the 
green turf just before, shot like an arrow 
from a bow, and headlong we went— 
* O’er hill and dale,~ 
O’er park and pale,’ 
till we came to Hallaton Wood. Here sly 
reynard concealed himself, and we were at 
fault. During this interval every eye was 
upon the covert. I was asked by Sir Tho- 
mas Clarges, on which side the wood I 
thought the fox would break? I replied— 
* My dear sir, it is the first day I ever saw 
a pack of hounds,’ upon which the cele- 
brated Mr Mellish exclaimed, ‘ Where the 
hell, sir, were you born?’ However, just 
as my reason had returned, and I was about 
to quit the field, up sprang another fox, and 
we were off again like the wind. Near Up- 
pingham we hurried down a deelivity at full 
gallop, which I have since considered the 
maddest action of my life, Helter-skelter 
we then rushed forward to Laund, when 
reynard met his death. The impetuous 
creature upon which I was, mad with heat 
and sport, by. way of afinish, plunged over 
head and ears with me into a gravel pit filled 
with water. We swam out on the other side, 
and by the time I had ridden the eighteen 
miles back to Leicester, my ardour for fox- 
hunting was completely cooled.” 


Tue Hosier in France : ok, How To 
Ask rok A WARMING-PAN. 


“ At the peace of Amiens, I determine4 

“to visit the French capital, and arrived at 
Dover on my way thither, July the Ist, 
1802. Such-was the crowd of emigrants 
returning to France, that we could not 
procure a berth in any of the packets. 
After waiting a couple of days, we were 
fortunate enough to be taken on board a 
“cutter, by Mr Silvester, a king’s messen- 
ger. It blew a gale of wind when we set 
off; the vessel was small, and I suffered 
horribly from sickness. Providentially, 
we arrived safe at Calais, after having 
been drenched by the sea, which constant- 
ly broke oyer us, The moment we enters 
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ed the inn, I desired to go to bed, as Ii ' 
was dying with cold, but could not recollect 
the French for a warming-pan. Address- 
ing myself to. the fille de chambre, I said, 

‘ Apportez mot votre instrument pour le 
lit,” which drew from the girls in the kit« 
chen a burst of laughter ; but I was not in 
the mood to join them,” 


GARDINER AND THE ARCHEISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


‘* Previous to the publication of the Sa- 
ered Melodies, I waited upon Dean Words- 
worth, in Lambeth palace, then chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to state that 
I had prepared a work of National Psalmody, 
and was anxious to have the sanction and 
approval of the words from the Archbishop 
before I published them, so that they might 
be introduced without scruple into the church. 
I was kindly received by the Dean, who 
promised to lay my work before his Grace. 
Soon after I received an intimation that the 
Archbishop would see me the following 
morning at twelve o'clock; and, presenting 
myself to the porter at the great gate, he 
tung a deep-toned bell that resounded 
through the spacious court, which imme- 
diately roused a fry of smaller bells, to an- 
nounce that some one was coming. AA ser- 
vant received me at the entrance of the 
great hall, and by him I was directed to pass 
to another station, where I should be di- 
rected which way to proceed, Having 
passed half a dozen men in livery, I came 
to the antechamber of the Bishop’s lib- 
rary, where I was received by a sort of 
gentleman, who told me that his Grace, 
in less than a minute, would ring a bell, 
when he should usher me into his presence. 
On my entry I found him sitting in a stately 
chair, and in his robes, As soon as I had 
acknowledged the kindness of his Grace in 
granting me the interview, he said, * Mr 
Gardiner, I have received your book, and 
am much pleased with it ; my daughters, the 
Misses Sutton, have played over the music, 
and think it very beautiful. As regards the 
words, I directed my chaplain, Dr Words~ 
worth, to look them through, and he, as well 
as myself, thinks them unexceptionable, and 
an excellent selection; but I notice there is 
an observation in your Preface, wherein you 
state that the attention which the Dissenters 
-pay to the improvement of their psalmody 
is one cause of persons deserting the Esta- 
-blished Church. Do you think that is the 
ease?” * Yes, my Lord. Good poetry, 
such as that of Dr Watts and Mr Steele, 
when combined with agreeable melodies, not 
the old-fashioned drawling tunes of the 
Puritans, will at all times prove an in- 
ceutive to dévotion.’ ‘1 rather thought, 
sir,’ he replied, ‘ that the chief cause of the 
Jower orders not attending the church was 
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the want of seats,* though, I dare say, there 
may be some truth in what you state.’ I 
then said, ‘ I have to crave your Grace's 
permission to put on the title-page of my 
book what Sternhold has done, ‘ Allowed to 


be sung in churches.’” 


We have before been told, by good 
authority, that 


ae Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there,” 
but we little expected to have the 
conduct of Dissenters thus explained, 
by one who knows the secrets of their 
prison-house. 
GaRDINER AND THE Rev. Rozert Hatt. 
‘In dedicating ‘ The Sacred Melodies’ 
to the Prince Regent, I was desirous of 
wording my address so as not only to ex- 
press the honcur conferred upon'me, but to 
pay a due compliment to the Prince's taste 
and knowledge in music; and I waited upon 
my neighbour, the Rev. Robert Hall, to 
request his approval before I printed it, This 
was my first interview with that extraordinary 
man, who had left Cambridge to reside in 
his native county. He received me kindly, 
and talked much about music, of which he 
was passionately fond, but said he had no 
ear. ‘This I could scarcely believe, as the 
melody of his language, I remarked, was 
strikingly beautiful. ‘ But, sir,’ he replied, 
* I can’t sing anote.’—* Though you neither 
sing nor play, had you paid as much atten- 
tion to musical sounds as you have done to 
music of words, you would have been as re- 
fined in music as you are in language.’— 
* Why, sir, I can always tell what pleases 
me, and referred to a psalm-tune in ‘ The 
Sacred Melodies’ (page 14), as being one 
that gave him great delight. ‘ As youseem 
sir, to have an-ear for language,’ he said, ‘ I 
should like to ask your opinion of the word- 





ing of an epitaph which a reverend gentleman - 


brought me yesterday ; it is intended for Mr 
Robinson’s tomb, in St Mary’s Church. I 
will read it to you as it was first shown me ; 
then, as I have altered it.” ‘ Well, sir,’ I 
replied, ‘if I don’t tell which is yours, I will 
give you leave to crop off one of my ears.’ 
He laughed, and said, * Will you dare me to 
it, sir?’ Isaid, ‘ Yes; get your shears, 
Mr Hall, I am ready.’ He read them, and 
I laughed heartily at the ridiculous contrast. 
The boldness of my challenge pleased him ; 
and after I had decided rightly, he said, * Is 
it not a mere ‘clatter of unmeaning words?’ 
I asked him, * Who, in his opinion, was the 
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greatest writer that ever appeared?’ He 
replied, ‘ Voltaire was the most powerful of 
any author he had read.’ ‘He afterwards 
named Bossuet. I asked him if Cicero was 
not very great. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, 
‘ Cicero did not write for a paltry island ; 
he wrote for the whole earth.’ The next 
visit I paid him was to request his opinion 
upon the words J had selected for the orato- 
rio of Judah. I had previously sent them to 
him; he had read them with great attention, 
and made the following remarks ;—‘ Pray, 
sir, where did you get this passage?’ ‘I 
think from Nahum, sir.’ ‘ Ah! he was a 
great prophet, sir, and a great poet, sir. Isaiah 
was greatly indebted to him.’ On enquiry, 
he told me Nahum preceded him five hun- 
dred years.” 


We hope Mr Hall's friends mean 
to prosecute our autobiographer for a 
libel in this passage. Voltaire, the 
most powerful writer of Mr Hall’s 
acquaintance! Cicero writing for the 
whole world! Shakspeare and Milton 
for a paltry island, to which, of course, 
the dialect and dominion of Britain 
are exclusively confined! Isaiah 
greatly indebted to Nahum! “A great 
prophet, sir, and a great poet, sir!” 
We wonder he did not add —and a 
mighty pretty fellow in his day! 


Tue Hosier’s Girr to Haypn. 


“ In this place I beg leave to record a cir- 
cumstance in which Mr Salomon rendered me 
a service before I had the pleasure of knowing 
him, I had-a small present that I wished to 
be conveyed to the great Haydn, the nature 
of which the following letter will explain. I 
sent it to Mr Salomon, with a request that 
he would forward it to his friend :— 
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*¢¢To Joseph Haydn, Esq., Vienna, 


‘* © Sir,—For the many hours of delight 
which your musical. compositions have af- 
forded me, I am emboldened (although a 
stranger) to beg your acceptance of the en- 
closed smal] present, wrought in my manu- 
factory at Leicester. It is no more than six 
pairs of cotton stockings, in which is worked 
that immortal air, ‘ God preserve the Em- 
peror Francis,’ with a few other quotations 
‘from your great and original productions. { 

Let not the sense I have of your genius be 
measured by the insignificance of the gift ; 
“but please to consider it as a mark of the great 
esteem I bear to him who has imparted so 





* * Thave no doubt that the scheme of building free churches was then in the Archbishop’s 
mind, for which he brought in an act some years afterwards.” 

+ ‘* The subjects quoted, and wrought upon the fabric of the stockings, were the following , 
‘ My mother bids me bind my hair.;’ the bass-solo of the Leviuthan ; the andante in the 
Surprise Sinfonia; his sonata, ‘ Consummatum est ;’ and ‘ God preserve the Em. 


” 


peror.”” 
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much pleasure and delight to the musical 
world. 
<¢«T am, dear sir, with profound respect, 
your most humble servant, 
** Witt1am GARDINER, 
*¢ « Leicester, August 10, 1804.’ 


*t The war was raging at the time, and as 
Mr Salomon had no answer, we concluded it 
never arrived at its place of destination.” 


A further confirmation of Mr Gar- 
diner’s very defective ideas on the only 
subject, ultra crepidam, which he can 
pretend to know, may be found, if it 
were wanted, in his announcement, 
that with him “ instrumental music 
forms the basis of the art; vocal mu- 
sic being only a branch:” and in his 
remarks on Catalani, who, in her least 
and latest performances, had more soul 
and sublimity than ever entered into 
the heart or conception ofall the Gar- 
diners that ever either wove or wore 
hose. 

With these distinguished qualifica- 
tions, however, Mr Gardiner has no 
difficulty in dealing with every musi- 
eal question that arises, and seems to 
us to handle them all with the same 
degree of knowledge or of ignorance. 
The subject of national music he clears 
‘up in a single sentence—* Mountain- 
ous countries are the birth-place of 
song. Man likes to hear the tone of 
his own voice, and it is only among 
the hillsthat he can listen to its sound.” 
Mr Gardiner, however, does not con- 
fine himself to speculation on this 
point. He satisfies himself of the fact 
by visiting the mountains of our nor- 
thern regions, and, as might have 
been expected, seems perfectly de- 
lighted at the tone of his own voice 
when heard among them. The fact 
is not very well spoken out, but it 
seems quite clear that Mr Gardiner’s 
peregrinations were not exclusively 
made with a musical view. He ap- 
pears, for some time, to have travelled 
for the house of Gardiner and Son, 
and probably thought that a moun- 
tainous country, besides being musi- 
eal, might afford a good market for 
the commodity in which he more pro- 
fessionally dealt. With what success 


this purpose of his visit was followed 
we are not informed; but, altogether, 
our traveller does not seem to have 
been very well pleased with his re- 
And apparently 
Gar- 


ception among us. 
this is not to be wondered at. 
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diner, we can easily see, though he 
mentions Mrs Tomkins as one of his 
eléves, is but a dull edition of Tom- 
kins himself—with all his impudence, 
perhaps, and something of his tongue, 
but certainly with none of his talents. 
Take his account of our native city as 
a sample, which may perhaps disin- 
cline you to order much of the stock. 


** In 1805 I visited Edinburgh. It was 
midnight when we arrived, and I called a 
caddy * to show me the way to Mr Patter- 
son's. I hurried through the streets, having 
a horror of the avalanches which occur about 
this hour. Entering the porch‘of an old- 
fashioned house, and, ringing the bell, a slide 
was withdrawn in the door, and showed the 
ghastly countenance of a man in a nightcap- 
I enquired if this was Mr Patterson’s? 
§ Weel,’ said he, ‘ and can ye doot this is the 
muckle hotel?’ The door was reluctantly 
opened, and I entered the traveller’s room, 
where empty bottles, glasses, and broken 
pipes, the relics of a party gone to bed, 
garnished along table. I was presently shown 
into a dormitory, where half a dozen beds 
stood in a row, occupied by as many snorers. 
Fatigue, however, settled the disagreeable; 
and I soon made one of the concert. In 
the morning I joined a young gentleman at 
breakfast, just landed in a Leith vessel from 
Italy, for the purpose of visiting the Scot- 
tish capital. I had letters to Mr Creech and 
Mr Jeffrey, but unfortunately (for them ?) 
they were both out of town, and I lost the 
pleasure of seeing some of the learned Scotch- 
men. Emerging from this filthy inn, the mind 
is suddenly elevated by the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. The city is built upon 
three long-backed hills, stretching from west 
to east, between which lie two deep ravines, 
probably once arms of the sea, now com- 
pletely cultivated. The New Town, upon 
the most northern hill, is connected with 
the Old by a bridge; and at the bottom of 
the ravine runs a street of houses, four or 
five stories high, the tops of which are level 
with the street above, so that the houses 
that form this street are set upon the tops 
of those below. Within a mile of the city 
stands the mountain called Arthur’s Seat; 
and as my friend had been up Vesuvius, he 
taught me the best mode of climbing, (tre- 
mendous task!) which is by turning the 
toes out, and setting the feet sideways. From 
this eminence, it is said; you may see as 
far as Aberdeen, a distance of nearly one 
hundred miles. [No doubt of it; indeed, 
on clear days, we believe Inverness is 
also distinctly visible!] At dinner we 
incurred the displeasure of the waiter, by 
making our remarks upon the dishes set 
before us. We had the haggis, and a 





*** A porter with a lantern, there being then no lamps,” 
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sheep’s head with the wool on, and, as a 
side dish, the trotters of the same ani- 
mal unsinged : however, we made up with 
a-magnum of claret, which was cheap and 
excellent.” 


GarpDINER ON ScortisH Music. 

‘‘ The Scotch talk much about their 
music, and consider themselves a musical 
people. If they assume this on the ground 
of their national airs being composed by 
Scotchmen, they will have more to prove 
than can be démonstrated. I have re- 
peatedly asked, Who are their composers ? 
When did they live? I never had a satis- 
factory reply. As a people they have no 
pretensions to rank as musicians. Their 
puritanical religion forbids the introduction 
of instruments into their places of worship, 
and their sacred music, or psalm singing, 
is of the lowest order.* On my first visit 
to the Scottish capital, I attended the 
High Church, where Lord Moira was in 
his regal pew, representing the King. 
The psalm was given out line by line, and 
the coarse manner in which the tune was 
bawled by every one, to me was highly 
offensive, not having the least resemblance 
to any thing that can be called music. In 
return for my scepticism, I have been 
asked—Then who are the authors of our 
music? Probably your invaders: some 
of your airs arte as old as the Romans, 
and still retain the features of their imper- 
fect scale.{ The ancient dress of the kilt, 
or skirted frock, is derived from the same 
people ; and the bagpipe Burney traces in 
the Grecian sculpture in Rome. These 
tunes unquestionably have been improved, 
through subsequent ages ; and during the 
reign of Mary received the polish of her 
chief musician Rizzio and his companions. 
As instances we merely refer to pages 
117, 337, 497, and 558, for those who 
have received this polish. Independent 
of these circumstances, the Highlands of 
Scotland, like all other mountainous coun- 
tries, as Ireland and Wales, retain their 
natural germs of melody, which the shep- 
herd throws out from his voice. This has 
no more claim to be called music, than 
the spontaneous voices of animals or notes 
of birds. ‘From these hints, a composer 
will form an elaborate music ; he derives a 
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melody from nature, which by his imagin- 
ation and science, he renders perfect. 
Music of this description Scotland has not ; 
she has not a written scrap in the whole 
country.” 


But enough of such nonsense. We 
are fully confirmed by this book of. 
Mr Gardiner’s, in the opinion which 
we have entertained, that there is no- 
thing so silly in the world as a silly 
musical amateur—unless it be a silly 
connoisseur in painting. These crea- 
tures disfigure and degrade the arts to 
which they attach themselves, by the 
senseless slang which is always on their 
lips, while to them the noblest and most 
intellectual music is but a tinkling cym- 
bal, and the most divine painting but a 
tissue of tints and trickery. 

We must observe, further, that we 
have always had a favourable opinion 
of the commercial character. Many 
happy hours have we passed in the com- 
mercial room of most.of the great inns 
on the road, and Tomkins and his fel- 
lows have gratefully acknowledged the 
justice we have ever done them. We 
cannot, however, shut our eyes to 
their defects. Immoderate pretension 
is the badge of all their tribe, as much 
as the bag they carry. Whether it 
appear in boasting of conquests over 
chambermaids’ hearts, which were 
never achieved, or in assuming fami- 
liarity with persons or pursuits entirely 
innocent of the impeachment, the bag- 
man is always less to be trusted in his 
account of himself than in his eulogium 
on his goods. This family feature is 
particularly conspicuous in Mr Gardi- 
ner’s Recollections. He talks of every 
thing, of which he knows nothing ; and, 
so far as music is concerned, has all 
his life been vending an article of the 
most flimsy and fallacious fabric. We 
must dismiss him, by observing that, 
hosier as he is, we have never, in our 
experience, met with any individual 
with so much cry and so little wool, 
as the author of Music and Friends. 





‘“¢ * My friend, James Taylor, Esq. Philadelphia, says—‘* When my father resided at 
Perth, 1750, the stock of psalm tunes sung in the Established Churches was only seven, 


all. common metre. 


These were regularly sung every Sunday, and in the same order, with- 


out regard to the sentiment or character of the psalm, 2. e. whether joyful or plaintive, for 
that was a matter not even thought of, and indeed, under existing circumstances, often re- 


mediless. 


The introduction of a new tune was a memorable event; and those in quick or 


treble time were regarded as profane, ‘as ill as sang-singing in the kirk.’ A certain worthy, 
who only swore profanely six days in the week, but who, on Sunday; was regularly sancti 
monious, was so much shocked when St Matthew’s was sung, that he used to run out of 
the charch, lest he should incur sin, by appearing to countenance—the deil’s tune.’ ” 

‘+ Their order of notes was a succession, nearly the same as that of the black keys 


of the piano forte.” 
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Cuarter I. 


“ ADVENTURES, sir?” said my oppo- 
site neighbour, in the Rocket light 
coach—“ take my word for it they are 
as plentiful as ever. We have be- 
come wise, thoughtful, ingenious, 
money-making, utilitarial, and poli- 
tical—our eyes have become blind to 
the romance that still lies every where 
around us—our hearts seared with the 
red-hot iron of a detestable philosophy, 
which interdicts fancy and imagina- 
tion as subversive of truth—good 
heavens! as if man were already con- 
verted into Babbage’s machine, and 
had no higher occupation than the 
evolution of arithmetical results. « Mil- 
lions of. spiritual creatures walk the 
air,’ but they are of too refined and 
etherial a nature for our gross percep- 
tions ; millions of fine adventures— 
wild, chivalrous, romantic—are within 
our reach, but of too high and purified 
a kind for our dull and every-day 
faculties. What do you mean by an 
adventure, sir ?” 

The person who poured out this 
torrent of words had got in at the 
White Horse Cellar,—a thin, intelli- 
gent looking man, of from-forty to 
fifty years of age, and his address had 
been excited by some casual observa- 
tion I had made about the lack of 
adventure in a journey to Portsmouth 
at the present time, compared to the 
stirring days of Smollett and Field- 
‘ing. 
*¢ An adventure ?” I answered— 
why, an attack by highwaymen— 
being benighted on our way—or even 
upset in a ditch.” 

« The days of highwaymen,” an- 
swered my neighbour, “ are indeed 
past —they went out at the same 
time, perhaps, with those of chivalry ; 
good lamps and macadamized roads 
preserve us from being benighted on 
our journey ; and the carefulness and 
skill of my friend Falconer save us 
-from any danger of a ditch ; but, after 
all, these are butexternal adventures— 
the husk, as it were, in which adven- 
tures are contained, not the adven- 
tures themselves—there must be some- 
thing more to constitute an adventure 
than mere robbery, or darkness, or 
sprawling in a ditch—there must be 


character, individuality, perhaps ro- 
mance. What sort of an adventure 
would a robbery be without a Captain 
Weasle ?” 

“* Well, sir,” I said; * but you will 
grant that the incidents I mentioned 
are more likely to call forth those 
peculiarities than merely sweéping 
along behind four fine horses on a 
road as smooth as a bowling-green.” 

«* There's the very thing,” replied 
the stranger; ‘ it is this sweeping 
along, and these fine roads, that have 
centupled the materials for adventure 
—under the word adventure, com- 
prising not merely accidents and as- 
saults, but any thing that calls forth 
one’s surprise by its oddness—and 
that, I take it, is the widest sense ad- 
venture can be taken in. What do 
you think, sir, of tipping the son of a 
marquis with a half-crown at the end 
of a stage, or blowing up a duke for 
not attending te your luggage? Such 
things never happened in the slow- 
waggon days of Roderick Random.” 

« No, but merely being a spectator 
of such an event as one of the nobility 
in the driving-box, does not constitute 
an adventure—you are but an indif- 
ferent party.” ; 

« That’s what I complain of. Peo- 
ple, I have said before, are so taken 
up with ‘ this world’s cold realities,’ 
that they remain indifferent parties to 
any thing that does not actually touch 
themselves. But, if you gave alittle 
play to your fancy, you would soon 
find that you are actually performing 
an adventure when you are driven by 
aright honourable whip. You wonder 
what circumstances led to such a fall ; 
what train of mishaps and miseries 
ended at last in ruffianizing the mind 
and manners of an English noble. 
You talk of it when you get home, 
you boast of it once or twice a-week 
after dinner for the rest of your life- 
time, and by that simple coming in 
contact with the patrician Jehu, you 
feel as if you had a share in his his. 
tory ; nay, you almost become en- 
nobled yourself in contemplating his 
degradation ; you begin to have a sort 
of distant relationship te his distin- 
guished ancestors ; when you fread of 





the achievements of any of those wor. 
thies, you say, ‘ ah, yes, very great 
man—I recollect his grandson drove 
me to Brighton, and a very good 
driver he was.’” ; 

‘“¢ But these things are reflections,” 
I said, ‘* not adventures.” 

“ Not at all—the adventure consists 
in your having met with an incident 
which would have set the hairs of your 
grandfather’s wig on end with horror 
and disgust, and the relation of which 
will have, I sincerely hope, the same 
effect on your grandson’s natural locks. 
I appeal to the gentleman on my left, 
if, indeed, we have not set him to sleep. 
Will you decide between us, sir ?”’ 

The person thus addressed lifted 
aside the silk handkerchief he had _hi- 
therto kept over his face, and present- 
ed a visage of such preternatural ugli- 
ness, that I started at the sudden dis- 
closure. A lady at my side shrieked, 
and clung to my arm. The hideous 
apparition smiled in a manner which, 
of course, added to his grimness, and 
showed arow of teeth, of extraordinary 
length, which had evidently been shar- 

_ pened to a point by a file or some other 
instrument. Deep lines were cut in 
every variety of square and circle, on 
every portion of his face; in short, 
he was the most complete specimen of 
the art of tatooing I had ever seen. 

“* IT can scarcely decide,” he said, in 
very good English, “ as in fact I have 
not been attending to the conversation. 
I am an Englishman, born in Derby- 
shire ; I bore a lieutenant’s commission 
at the battle of Waterloo; lam now 
king of six brave and powerful nations, 
and have been paying a visit to your 
sovereign Victoria. Ifshe would give 
me leave to settle the French Cana- 
dians, 1 and my brave people would 
eat them up in a week,” 

The lady again screamed. “ The 
gentleman’s a hannibal,” she said—* I 


knowed it from the shape of his teeth.” — 


The Indian King laughed. 

My friend looked at me triumphant- 
ly. “ Smooth roads and pleasant 
coaches, you see, are not so barren of 
adventure as you supposed. You 
don't deny, I hope, that this is equal 
to an upset?” ; 

“ I don’t know, sir,” I replied. 
*‘ George Psalmanazor lived in the 
days of the heavy flies.” 

“* He was a quack and a humbug, 
and besides, you never would have 
met him travelling in one of those 
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conveyances. It would not in the 
least degree increase the strangenesr 
of this diseovery though Falconer 
was to tumble us all into a ditch.” 

“It might increase it very painfully 
to him,” said the tatooed monarch, 
with a demoniacal opening of his 
jaws, and an audible grinding of his 
pin-pointed teeth, ‘‘ for I would have 
his scalp at my belt in the turn of a 
wrist.” 

‘“‘ They would hang you,” said my 
friend. 

«* IT am sacred, not only as a king 
but as an ambassador. Grotius and 
Puffendorf are precise upon that ° 
point.” 

** But you forfeit such sacredness 
by outraging the laws.” 

“* Not at all,” replied the King: «I 
was in an attorney’s-office before I 
got my commission, and know some- 
thing of law. I give up the ambassa- 
dor, but in my character of king I 
maintain I am inviolable.” 

«“ What! if you commit a mur- 
der ?” 

“ Yes—-my sister Christina put 
Monaldeschi to death at Fontainbleau, 
and no notice was taken.” 

s¢ He was her own servant, and not 
a subject of France—and, according 
to Christina’s account, was tried for a 
state crime by a court which would 
have been considered legal in Sweden, 
found guilty, and executed according 
to law.” 

“« It was merely as a crowned head 
that the French lawyers passed it sub 
silentio, as we used to.say in old 
Sweatem’s office. A sovereign reg- 
nant carries his own laws with him 
wherever he goes. I may scalp any 
man in my own dominions, without 
assigning any reason (and that, bya 
regularly published law, and not 
merely from the absence of any law) ; 
and, therefore, I conclude under that 
law)I should be able to plead a justifi- 
cation.” 

‘<1 hope you won’t try it,” replied 
my friend, ‘for Falconer is a great 
friend of mine. But we have_left the 
-subject we started with; and now I 
think you will confess that there are 
more adventures within our reach at 
the present time, if we only choose to 
look for them, than when roads were 
bad and robbers plentiful. Can you 
imagine a stranger incident than 
meeting a king of the American In- 

dians, quoting Grotius and Puffendorf, 
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and recalling the experiences of an 
attorney’s office ?” 

*« But you forget,” I rejoined, “one 
great source of adventure possessed 
by our ancestors, which our modern 
enquiries have dried up: I mean su- 
perstition. We have no haunted 
chambers in way-side inns — nor 
clanking of chains ; nor spectres look- 
ing in upon us from high gallows- 
trees upon ‘ the blasted heath.’ ”’ 

«© My dear sir, you are wofully 
mistaken in taking for granted the 
death of superstition, merely because 
she is buried. If we had courage to 
confess it, we should find that her 
subjects were as numerous as ever, 
and her power as great. Even at St 
John’s, my own college, sir—we per- 
fectly well know the library is haunt- 
ed. I myself, sir, when I was an un- 
der-graduate, had rooms just below it, 
and have heard most distinctly the roll 
of some hard substance from one end 
of the long gallery to the other—and 
after a pause the substance, whatever 
it was, has been trundled back again, 
and the game has-gone on; and as a 
proof to you of the liveliness of super- 
stition at that period, which is not a 
very remote one, I may tell you that 
those rooms are often unoccupied from 
their haunted reputation,—and that 
there is not a scout—I may almost say 
’ not a member of the college, who has 
not some vague fear of entering the 
library, or who is altogether sure that 
the popular account of the legend is 
not the correct one, namely, that 
the rolling sound—bump—bump— 
along the floor, is caused by the devil 
playing at bowls with the head of 
Archbishop Laud.” 

«« I never heard the like in my born 
days,” said the lady at my right hand, 
with a sort of tremor in her voice, 
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that showed she was not of one of the 
unbelievers :—‘* I wouldn’t go into - 
that room for to be made Queen of 
England.” . si 

« There, sir!” cried my friend in 
triumph—* this sensible lady bears 
witness to the truth of what I say. 
Depend upon it, we are not one of us 
deprived of the happy power of think- 
ing each strange tale devoutly true, if 
we could only tear off for a while the 
mummy-folds of interest, pride, ration- 
ality, and scepticism, in which we 
have wraptourselves. Formy own part, 
I make it a rule to believe every thing. 
The experimental is as real to me asa 
tree or a stone—but, indeed, what 
right have we to call any thing super- 
natural, till we have found how far 
the natural extends? The combina- 
tions of chemistry are more superna~ 
tural than a ghost—yet we believe 
them.” 

“« But we know their causes.” 

“* No, sir; we only see the effects 
of certain mixtures, and from the uni- 
formity of the effect, we argue to a 
cause—but the cause itself is inexpli- 
cable. So perhaps is the cause of a 
ghost ; but its existence may be as 
real, notwithstanding, as the stream 
we are crossing at this moment. Two 
gases in composition produce water— 
why may not two other gases produce 
a spectre?” 

“« Seeing is believing,” I said. 

“ I have seen, sir,” replied my 
friend— : 

“ A ghost, sir?’ enquired the lady, 
with her eyes distended with expecta- 
tion. 

«A spectre, madam,” he replied, 
with a good-humoured smile; “ but 
here we are at Guildford, and I will 
tell you the story when we have 
changed horses.” 


Cuapter II. 


* Snortty after leaving college, I 
travelled for some years, and when I 
had grown tired of chasing my own 
shadow from Rome to Naples, from 
Paris to Vienna, I betook me, in a fit 
of repentance for time lost and money 
‘wasted, to the calm and sedate Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. It is certain- 
ly not very easy to find what is called 
gentlemanly society in those abodes of 
learning, where beer and tobacco dis- 
pute_the pre-eminence with verbal 


scholarship and cloudy metaphysics ; 
but, in finding one person about my 
own age, who had a soul above brown 
stout and meerschaums, I considered 
myself very fortunate. He was a fine, 
high-spirited youth, of noble family, 
and of what in that country passes for 
a large fortune. His name was 


Charles, or Karl von Hontheim ; and * 
before I had been a month matricu- 
lated, we both felt asif we had known 
each other all our lives. 


There is 
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nothing so surprising among the 
Germans as the way in which they go 
through that proces monstre, which we 
call falling in love. Instead of a quiet, 
pleasant sort of feeling, such as we 
experience it here, going on from sim- 
ple flirtation through a season or two’s 
quadrilles, to a positive predilection, 
and finally to an offer of marriage— 
love in the heart of a German is a 
smouldering volcano or embryo earth- 
quake. It seems to be his point of 
honour to feel as miserable as possible ; 
and my friend Karl was, according 
to his own showing, the most wretched 
ofmen. The account of his woes was 
this:—A certain Emily von Rosen- 
thal—one-half of whose attraction I 
firmly believe consisted in the pretti- 
ness of her name—was the daughter 
of an old baron who lived in complete 
seclusion in one of the most out-of-the- 
way districts of the Odenwald. Karl 
had become acquainted with her du- 
ring her stay with an old relation— 
one of the Empress’ maids of honour 
at Schonbrunn—and seemed to have 
‘made so good use of his time and op- 
portunities, that nothing was wanting 
but the consent of the old baron; 
Emily herself being nearly as roman- 
tic as my friend. But many things 
told against his chance with the seclu- 
ded proprietor of Rosenthal. In the 
first place, he had a prejudice against 
the locality where the acquaintance 
had commenced ; in the next place, he 
was sometimes in his own mind deter- 
mined on marrying his daughter to a 
gentleman whose principal recom- 
mendation was that he was his neigh- 
bour, and would, therefore, not carry 
her far out of his reach; and, in the 
last place, he was not by any means 
anxious to marry her at all, as, besides 
losing her society, he foresaw there 
might be sundry inconveniences at- 
tending the event in the shape of set- 
tlements and portions ; and, therefore, 
on the whole, balancing between mar- 
tying her to the Baron von Erbach 
and not marrying her at all,—the lat- 
ter alternative was decidedly the fa- 
vourite. But Emily, on parting with 
Karl, had given him to understand 
that she was very miserable at the 
thoughts of immurement in the old 
chateau of Rosenthal; and, accord- 
ingly, out of mere sympathy, he felt 
inconsolably wretched in his suite of 
rooms at Heidelberg. No wonder, 
indeed, that Emily was in doleful 
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dumps at the expectation ‘of all that 


awaited her at home. You were none 
of you perhaps ever inside: of an old 
German castle; but you will have a 
very good idea of it if you will trans- 
plant the jail of your nearest county 
town into a wild region among hills 
and woods—convert its court-yard 
and cells into long corridors, place 
some few articles of furniture, of a 
coarse and strong kind, in one or two 
of the rooms, and imagine the whole 
building very much in want of a 
county rate to keep it in habitable 
repair. This, at least, is a very close 
description of the residence of the 
beautiful Emily. Then, instead of 
the pleasing society of an enterprising 
housebreaker, or gentlemanly turn- 
key, think of being doomed to see no 
visage, from one year’s end to another, 
except that of her father, or the mo- 
dest and undecided Baron von Er- 
bach. Solitary confinement would 
have been a milder sentence. And 
thenyif she moved into the village, as 
by courtesy a few straggling huts 
were called, her situation was not 
much improved. The schoolmaster 
had not visited the Odenwald, and I 
should imagine has scarcely yet open- 
ed his primer among that benighted 
and simple peasantry. Not the worse, 
perhaps, for them ; but still toa young 
lady who had spent half a-year at 
Vienna—been presented at court, and 
had danced with all the whiskered 
pandours and the fierce hussars that 
shine forth in the refulgence of pearl 
jackets and diamond pantaloons, the 
change was “ very tolerable,” as Dog- 
berry says, ‘ and not to be endured.” 
The unsophisticated natives of the 
village had no higher idea of a grandee 
than was offered them in the person 
of the baron himself; and they had 
a far higher reverence for the Wild 
Huntsman of their own forest, than 
for the Kaisar and allhis court. But 
you ask who was the Wild Huntsman ? 
—Thereby hangs a tale; and I give 
you my word of honour it is impossi- 
ble for any incident to be better au- 
thenticated by the evidence both of 
eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses, than 
the repeated appearance of a certain 
form or shape, which, among the 
country people, bore the name of the 
Wilde Yager, or Wild Huntsman. I 
have conversed with many—hundreds 
I was going to say—but many dozens 
of people certainly, who have assured 
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me they have seen him ‘and heard 
him,’—who have’ described the long 
white cloak in which he is enveloped, 
and the high-trotting black horse he 


rides on. Why should we disbe- 
lieve it? for observe, I pray you, 
his appearance is not a mere use- 
less display—but has an object of a 
much loftier kind than merely to 
frighten old women and children. 
No reasoning could dissipate the be- 
lief universal in that district, that the 
appearance of the Wild Huntsman was 
the precursor of hostilities. In the 
profoundest peace there has been 
heard, in the sequestered valley of the 
Rosenthal, the tramp of a barbed 
horse and the clang of knightly steel, 
—so sure as this sound has been re- 
peated three times, has war broken out 
within the month; and if you had 
heard, as I have, the proofs of this 
coincidence, to call it nothing more, 
you would pause a little before you 
altogether rejected it, or attributed it to 
the liveliness (or ghastliness rather) of 
the German imagination. But every 
spectre must have his legend,—and the 
legend of the Wild Huntsman of the 
Odenwald is this:—Long, long aga, 
a certain graf, or earl, was lord of the 
whole forest and half the neighbouring 
lands. A jolly old boy he seems to 
have been, as manners then were. 
When he drank Rhine wine, which 
was a feat he performed by the hogs- 
head, he was tolerably happy, —hap- 
pier when he fell in with a company of 
tich churchmen returning with the 
rents of their abbey-lands, or of mer- 
chants with their pack-saddles stuffed 
with gold,—but happiest of all when 
his foot was in stirrup and lance in 
rest, for hard knocks were both meat 
ahd drink to the graf of the Oden- 
wald. Fierce, cruel, and tyrannical 
—even beyond the habits of chivalry 
—people were amazed to find that, 
from one of his marauding excursions, 
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he brought home with him a lady from 
a far countrie, beautiful Gasiialinaty, 
and still more surprised when they 
discovered that he made her his lawful 
wife, and paid her such deferenee and 
devotion as if she had been a saint, 
and he had turned her worshipper. 
But tigers can never be permanently 
tamed, however quiet they may appear 
for a season, so let Van Amburgh look 
toit. The graf seemed all of a sudden 
to recover his bloodthirsty disposition. 
Though an heir to his name and ho- 
nours was now daily to be expected, 
he ordered his retainers to mount— 
brought out his splendid black charger, 
and, when his fair young wife came to 
him, and begged him, by all the love 
she bore him, to delay his expedition 
for only a few days, he cursed her as 
she knelt, and repelled her with his 
iron-bound hand so rudely, that blood 
gushed out of her snow- white shoul- 
der, and she fell senseless on the 
ground. The graf sprang into his 
saddle, and rode off. After a march 
of three days, he laid siege to the 
castle of a rival chief, and was repuls- - 
ed with great slaughter. As he lay 


-under an oak-tree that night, a vision 


appeared to him of his wife. She 
bore a poor dead baby in her arms, 
and said, “ See, graf, what your 
cruelty has done. Oh! man of blood, 
our blood is upon your soul. To- 
morrow’s fight will be your last ; but 
the grave will refuse you rest. Go 
forth, and as war has been your de- 
light, be the herald and harbinger of 
war.” In the next day’s assault he 
died, and from that time, which is 
now many centuries ago, his spectre 
has been seen in his habit as he lived, 
mounted on the fiery black horse, and 
announcing the near approach of strife 
and danger.—But here we have got to 
Godalming, and I must refresh my 
memory with a tumbler of sherry and 
water.” 


Cuaprter III. 


** It is time to go back in my story to 
my friend Karl and his disconsolate 
enchantress, the fair Emily von Rosen- 
thal. * Though boaties rowed and ri- 
vers flowed, with many a hill between,” 
they managed to keep up an animated 
correspondence by means of the post- 
office, the slit in whose wall gave, no 
doubt, the original idea of the inter- 


parietal communications of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. It is impossible to say 
what mischief might have happened if 
the frequent epistles had not opened a 
safety valve to the fiery passion that 
devoured poor Kar]. ‘ Sure, heaven 
sent letters for some wretch’s aid,” 
which is another argument in favour 
of Mr Hill's penny postage—for ab- 
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sent love is a great enough evil of it- 
self without the additional misery of 
paying a double letter. Pages, vo- 
lumes, reams, were mutually written 
and received, and love had at last 
reached the point when it becomes 
sublime, when my inspection of it was 
for a while interrupted by my friend 
getting a lieutenant’s commission in 
the dragoons, and leaving the classic 
shades of the Heidelburghen, where I 
had made his acquaintance, to join his 
regiment. I pursued my studies for 
another month or two, and then re- 
ceived an invitation from Karl to visit 
him at his castle in the west of Ger- 
many, and afterwards to accompany 
him to the station where the detach- 
ment of the regiment he belonged to 
was at that time quartered. Nothing 
could be more agreeable. I set off at 
the end of March, just when the wea- 
ther begins to be fittest for travelling 
and sight-seeing ; and, after a delight- 
ful journey on horseback, for I took 
two or three of my horses abroad with 
me, I arrived at the hospitable castle 
of Hontheim. 

**¢ Don’t you think I am the luckiest 
dog in Europe ?’ were the first words 
he said to me. ‘ The troop I belong 
to is stationed at Waldback, only 
fourteen miles from Rosenthal. Emily 
knows of our good fortune. Did you 
ever hear of anything so fortunate.’ 

«¢ There was no gainsaying the fact, 
that this was a very agreeable incident 
in the life of a man condemned to 
country quarters, and I congratulated 
him accordingly. I rejoiced in it also 
on my own account, as I confess I had 
become so far interested in his love as 
to have a great anxiety to see the in- 
spirer of it. It was also a part of the 
country with which I was unaequaint- 
ed, and as I knew it was the land of 
mysteries and hobgoblins, I was de- 
termined to judge for myself whether 
indeed there are things in this dull 
prosaic earth of ours which are not 
dreamt of in our philosophy. I went 
—and saw—but I will not anticipate. 

‘** As to my friend Karl's sisters, it 
would make the story more romantic, 
perhaps, if I told you about their ele- 
gance, beauty, and all the other qua- 
lities that travelling Englishmen are so 
clever at discovering in foreign ‘ladies 
—for my own part, I never saw a girl 
who had not been brought up at the 
feet of an English mother, with whom 
I would trust my happiness; but this 


by the way. Karl's sisters were very 
tolerable to look at, and accomplished 
after the manner of accomplishments 
in their country ; but as it was no 
difficult matter to perceive that Wer- 
ther was an especial favourite with 
them—and that Goethe’s other prose 
writings were their chief literary 
studies, I soon came to the conclusion 
that such poison would not be long in 
producing the baneful effects which, I 
verily believe, it was that prurient 
old satyr’s intention to create on the 
mind and manners of his countrymen. 
And this prophecy is now completely 
fulfilled, as both of them are separated 
from their husbands, without, at the 
same time, losing a single particle of 
their status and reputation. Well, 
a fortnight or so passed pleasantly 
enough — Karl making Rosenthal, 
and the inhabitants of Rosenthal, so 
constantly the theme of his discourse, 
that I really think I knew every 
cranny of the old castle, and all the 
individuals connected with it, as inti- 
mately as if they had been my own 
home and my own relations. The 
old Baron was described as a fine relic 
of a man once acquainted with the 
world, but now fallen into old age and 
the hands of his confessor, —which, 
between them, seemed to have stripped 
him of all the experience he had ac- 
quired, and left his mind a tabula rasa 
on which the persons nearest him 
could make almost whatever impres- 
sion they’ chose. His friend and 
neighbour, the Baron Von Erbach, 
seemed a younger edition of the 
Baron Von Rosenthal, with the addi- 


tional disadvantage of never having 


seen the world at all: but to compen- 
sate for this lack of experience, he had 
what’ very few people in his condition 
have — a salutary distrust in his own 
wisdom, and even in the evidence of 
his own senses. He would rather 
take another person’s word for it that 
the sun was shining, than state such a 
fact on his own authority. Emily was, 
of course, an angel; and the confessor 
a fit individual to make up a trio with 
the two barons, as he seemed to be as 
simple as ignorance and his legendary 
studies could make him. 


‘¢ When in this way I had acquireda © 


competent knowledge, at second hand, 
from Karl, who himself was indebted 
for all his information to his fair cor- 
respondent, we set off for the secluded 
station to which Karl was appointed, 
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A venerable captain was the only 
other officer, and as he was a very 
good specimen of his country, we soon 
were on the best of’terms with the 
silent and smoking philosopher, who 
rarely interfered with us, and never 
objected to take whatever duty Karl 
was too much occupied to perform. 
In fact, it was quite a holiday ; and, of 
course, our first business was to recon- 
noitre the position of Rosenthal Castle, 
preparatory totaking any steps to effect 
a lodgement. Recollect my similitude 
of the county jail—a similitude appli- 
cable in more ways than one,—as I 
will venture to say there are few male- 
factors have longed more ardently for 
their release than did the imprisoned 
Emily. At last we determined be- 
tween us that I should effect an en- 
trance; and, accordingly, at the close 
of an April day, I found myself be- 
nighted in the neighbourhood of the 
castle, and thundered at the door— 


‘intending to crave admission and shel- 


ter for the night. Long, long did I 
sit at the portal gate, knocking with 
all my might. At last, a voice, trem- 
bling with agitation, cried from the 
inside—* In the name of St Hubert 
and St James, what want you here ?” 

« « Food and shelter. I have lost my 
way in the forest; and my horse is 
tired.’ 

‘* « He trotted too fast over the draw- 
bridge. We adjure you in the name 
all the saints to retire.’ 

© ¢ Why? what are you afraid of ? 
Tell your master, whoever he is, that 
Iam an Englishman, who craves his 
hospitality only for the night.’ 

«*« An Englishman?’ said the voice ; 
and then, after a little whispering, the 
key was turned, and the creaking old 
gate revolved upon its hinges, and 
presented to my astonished eyes three 
individuals ; one of them bearing a 
little tin box, and dressed in full cano- 
nicals, the other two close behind him, 
and looking over his shoulders, as if 
expecting to see some wonderful ap- 
pearance. The little tin box contain- 
ed one of the thigh-bones and three 
ribs of St Hubert, and was borne by 
the worthy father confessor of the 


pein a 


other two gentlemen, who were no 
less distingnished personages than the 
barons of Erbach and Rosenthal. The 
box and surplice were rapidly hustled 
out of sight—a retainer was summoned 
to take my horse, and with some little 
appearance of knightly hospitality, I 
was uhered into a large room, where 
some bottles and glasses, on a huge 
table before the fire, showed that the 
ghostly father did not altogether inter- 
dict the creature comforts from his 
faithful flock. 

*** You will pardon me, stranger,’ 
said the old Baron, ¢ for having kept 
you waiting outside the gate so long ; 
for—'tis a wild country this—some of 
the peasantry, they say, are disaffected, 
—and—so you see’——. 

«« « T beg you'll make no apologies,’ 
I said; ‘I am too grateful that you 
have let me in at last, to find any fault 
with the delay. My poor black, also.’ 

*¢ Ts your horse black, sir?’ enquired 
the younger baron ; ‘ Father Joannes 
was just saying so.’ 

*« And, in short, it very soon came 
out that the three wise men of Rosen- 
thal had been startled from their wine- 
cups by the fear of a visit from the 
Wild Huntsman. Now, though I have 
described them as somewhat simple, I 
must say, that from all I heard on that 
occasion, their belief in the occasional 
apparition of the figure I have de- 
scribed to you, was perfectly sincere ; 
and, what is more, supported by many 
clearer and more convincing proofs 
than one-half of the things that their 
religion calls upon them to credit. 
And such were the tales they told, 
and so authenticated, that on going to 
my couch that night, I was half in- 
clined to fancy that they were per- 
fectly justified in what had at first 
struck me as an instance of childish 
credulity. Before many days had 


passed, I was in a condition to speak . 


from my own experience,—but here 
we are at Liphork, where the coach 
stops for Junch; and, if you wish to 
have a very bad lunch, and to pay 
for it very highly, I advise you to avail 
yourself of this opportunity. The 
beer, however, is good. : 


Caarrer IV. 


‘‘ Emily von Rosenthal was certainly 
a beautiful girl ; and, as I was not to 
be her husband, I confess the wild ro- 


mance I saw in her disposition added 
to her attraction. With her, and, in- 
deed, with the old people also, I man- 
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aged to make myself such a favourite, 
that I was invited to prolong my visit, 
—which, you will perceive, was the 
very thing J wished ;—and, besides 
the duty of being useful to my friend, 
there is no denying that such an insight 
into the secret recesses of an old baro- 
nial family was very agreeable to my- 
self. The brace of barons and their 
worthy confessor were indeed well de- 
serving of a study, for three such ori- 
ginals are not often to be encountered. 
The lover was as queer a specimen of 
the tender passion as one can well 
imagine ; seeming to consider the 
whole art and mystery of love-making 
to consist in adopting the opinion of 
his enslaver, though she altered it as 
often as Hamlet in the play. Polonius 
was a type of him. The two other 
worthies seemed to make it quite as 
much a point to retain their own opi- 
nions, however absurd ; and, between 
them all, what with philandering with 
the young lady, and drinking with the 
old men, my time passed very agree- 
ably. A meeting at last was effected, 
through my means, between the lovers 
—daggers and flashes of lightning, 
what vows they swore! Commend 
me to a German for thundering pro- 
testations,—what tears they wept! for 
Karl was not above the lachrymatory 
weaknesses of his countrymen,—and all 
the time I could not imagine what 


‘possible obstacle there could be to his 


marrying her.on the spot ; but, alas! 
alas! the meeting had been perceived 
by some prying eyes,—cold looks were 
cast on me; the young lady ordered 
into close confinement within the castle 
walls—visited three times a-day by 
the confessor—and once at least by the 
Baron von Erbach—and affairs in all 
respects wore as gloomy an aspect as 
could well be desired. She prayed 
and besought me not to leave her,—so 
the cold looks of the trio were thrown 
away upon me,—their hints disre- 
garded—and their viands and wines 
consumed as unconcernedly as ever. 
Who or what the stranger might be 
who had been seen in company with 
the fair Emily andthe English stranger, 
nobody had discovered. We, of course, 
with the licence allowable in love and 
war, flatly denied the whole accusa- 
tion,—and we were not without some 
remote hopes that better days would 
shine on us when the present tyranny 
should be overpast. But now comes 
the main incident of my story. One 
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evening—it was on the 13th of April 
—when we were all gathered together 
as usual round the wood fire in the 
hall, low growls of thunder were 
heard at a distance among the hills— 
long shrill gusts of wind sounded 
every now and then along the deserted 
corridors—and, by fitful plashes, a 
pattering of rain sounded dismally 
against the window. 

«* ¢ Here is a wild night,’ said Father 
Joannes, stirring up one of the im- 
mense logs upon the fire—‘ may the 
saints have pity upon travellers.’ 

*¢¢ Andsend them a cup of comfort 
like this,’ added the old baron, filling 
up his glass. 

- «6 Ah! very true,’ said the younger 
baron, and followed his senior’s ex- 
ample. 

*¢¢ None but the wicked would go 
abroad in such weather,’ observed the 
reverend gentleman, who never was 
altogether pleased unless he received 
a little contradiction to his remarks; 
‘and therefore I withdraw my request 
that the saints would have pity on 
them.’ 

‘* ¢ Very true,’ said the Baron von 
Erbach, *¢ I did not think of that.’ 

««¢ But are the wicked peculiarly 
fond of bad weather for their jour- 
neys 2” I enquired. 

‘*¢ They are the cause of it, my good 
friend,’ explained the confessor ; ¢ na- 
ture is so disgusted at the sight of 
them that she falls into convulsions— 
the elements themselves are affected — 
the wind howls for fear—the rain falls 
in sorrow, as is fully explained in a 
learned book by a brother of our 
order on the causes of storms and 
earthquakes.’ So you perceive that 
Colonel Reid and the ingenious Ame- 
rican are not the first who have stu- 
died those matters. But to go on with 
the conversation in the great hall at 
Rosenthal :— When about an hour had 
been spent in listening to various 
sage opinions upon a multitude of sub- 
jects, the storm every now and then 
getting the better of our eloquence, 
and sounding indeed very appalling 
in that dilapidated old mansion, we 
were startled from our seats in the 
very middle of a tremendous gust, by 
repeated knocks at the principal gate, 
and the sound of many voices demand- 
ing admission. When we recovered 
a little from our surprise at such an 
unusual event, we went in a body 
across the main Peet to the 
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gate, and on opening it, seven or eight 
of the villagers—men; women, and 
children; all huddled together in the 
extremity of terror, rushed into the 
yard imploring us to save them. Be- 
fore we had time to enquire into the 
eause of their alarm, we were joined 
by the beautiful Emily herself, care- 
fully wrapped up in her cloak, who 
clung to my arm, and looked on with- 
Gut saying a word. The confessor 
teutriod off as fast as possible for the 
little tin box which he had displayed 
so piously on my first appearance ; 
and the two barons, making out from 
the confused report of the villagers 
that they had seen the Wild Huntsman 
in full trot, skirting the wood, and 
¢oming directly towards the hamlet, 
fell into such an agony of fear that 
they could do nothing but cross them- 
selves with amazing activity, and re- 
peat the creed and the commandments 
as fast as they were able. Father 


Joatnes appeared at last with his 
talisman of bones; and rattled them 
with the most exemplary devotion. A 
fresh batch of terrified peasants now 
rushed distractedly into the court- 
yard; and while the rain continued to 
pour; and the now almost dark even- 


ing was fitfully illumined by vivid 
streaks of lightning, there certainly 
did come into that quadrangle a form 
enveloped in a long white mantle, 
mounted on a splendid black charger. 
It was a stately animal, and trotted 
proudly up to the very spot where I 
was standing with Emily clinging to 
my arm. There could be no mistake ; 
I saw it with my own eyes. The fi- 
gure stooped solemnly down when he 
reached the spot ; atid the next minute 
I missed my fair companion from my 
side; atid amid repeated flashes of 
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lightning, while the thunder rolled 
in long eddying volleys, that nearly 
shook the turrrets to the ground, I 
thought I saw her seated in front of 
the mysterious shapé, whatever it 
might be, and disappearing through 
the portal.” 

«* Lodd massy !”’ exclaimed the 
lady, whom I had fancied asleep, so 
silent had she been while the gentle- 
man was telling this story, “‘ and was 
the poor crittur never heard of again? 
She was not married to the ghost 
sure 2” 

‘¢ Madam,” replied the gentleman, 
‘¢ all that I can say is, that I myself saw 
the incident I have related. What 
happened in that mysterious journey I 
have no means of finding out. It is 
sufficient to sy, that the two barons 
were exceedingly grateful to my friend 
Karl von Hontheim, who was fortu- 
nate enough to deliver the heiress of 
Rosenthal from the clutehes of the 
Wild Huntsman—the younger of those 
noblemen being farther induced to 
forfeit all claim to the lady's hand 
from being afflicted with a severe 
rheumatic affection in the knee; which 
he attributed to kneeling for upwards 
of two hours on the wet ecourt-yard, 
for it was a very long time before any 
of the party recovered courage enough 
to rise from their prostration. I can 
add nothing more, except that my 
friend Karl and his bride are still 
alive; and that last year, when I was 
there; they showed me a magnificent 
black horse; now very much failed 
from age, but still healthy; and by the 
aid of boiled oats likely to live some 
time. But this, I see, is Peterfield, 
where I unfortunately leave yoi—a 
good day, gentlemen, and a pleasant 
journey to Portsmouth. 
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WHAT 18 POBTICAL DESCRIPTION ? 


Tue ancient sentence of Simonides, 
* that a picture is a silent poem, and 
a poem, a speaking picture,” though 
it contains a seminary of truths, has 
been accessory to much delusion. An- 
titheses and epigranis are seldom true 
to the letter, Like metaphors arid 
similes, they must not be madé re- 
sponsible for their conséquences. They 
are sigfial rockets; which do their ap- 
poitited office if they blaze and expire. 
It was only the lying spirits that could 
be hermetically sealed up in phials of 
erystal: Thus, in the present ins 
stance, it is true that painting, where. 
ever it rises above mere mechanism, 
when:it selects and combines aécord- 
ing to 4 principle of graiideur or of 
beatty—-or makes unmoving; insen- 
sate lites and colours, expressive of 
motion, action, passion, thought, or 
‘when inthe repfesentation of the sims 
plest inanimate objects, it conveys to 
the soul of the beholder, the feeling, 
the unetion of the artist’s own, is es 
sentially poetic. As far as the tors 
binations of form and colour até con: 
cerned, painting, without words, doés 
all that words could do, and a great 
deal more. But the poetry of lan- 
guage is not necessarily pictorial nor 
picturesque. Many of the finest pas- 
sages suggest no distitict images to 
the inward eye, and scarce supply a 
hint to the painters Thé man who 
affirmed that the sole tsé of poetry 
was to furnish subjects for pictures, 
spoke as Wisely and professionally as 
Brindsley did, when he declared that 
God Almighty made rivers to sup- 
ply canals with water. Yet a racé of 
poets have existed, re-appearing froth 
time to time ifi the decay of syfitope 
of nattiral genius, who seem to have 
taken the pathetic bard of Cos at his 
word, and have neglected the peci- 
liar functions of their own high art, to 
Strain with elaborate idleness after the 
nnattaitiable perfection’ of another. 
These word-painters have, by an old 
Italian writer, beet verng| éalled 
atnatoflal poets—seemingly under the 
false and Caltiintiious impression that 
, love regatds the outside only—that 
fancy “ is begotten in the eyes.” Few 
of these cocknéys aspire to history— 
the florists are innumerable—man 
attempt portrait, but they excel chiefly 


in draperies. Some are architects, ge- 
fiérally in the Gothic or Arabesque 
styles««many were upholsterers, house, 
furniture, and heraldry painters; but 
in modern times, by far the most re- 
spectable have devoted themselves to 
landscape. It may be remarked, how- 
éver, that their performances, in what- 
éver line they may be, seldom attempt 
to emulate any but the lower and spu- 
riotis branches of the silent-art ; their 
Works are not “ speaking pictures,” 
but pratirig pieces of needlework, 
lisping intaglios ; their sculpture is 
éoloured wax-work, and their archi- 
tecture a confectionary pagoda. But 
thus must it ever be, when men desert 
the thing they should be, to enact the 
thing which they are not. The poet 
eribroiderers, assuming that poetry is 
addressed to the inward, as painting 
to the bodily éye, labour to make 
every line convey an image—the 
colout of an éye, of the turn of a 
neck; or 


= Delicate shadow of an auburn curl, 
Upon the vermeil cheek.” 


Or, if the eye is ever to be relieved 
from duty, the nose is called in to sup- 
ply its place—and we have 


‘¢ The ftagrant breath of. sylphs, unseen 
that lie 

In the low, hirking violet’s pale blue eye, 

The tose’s sigh, what time she harks the 
tale 

Of her true love, the darkling nightingale, 

That hath within his little breast a choir 

Of spirits musical.” 


Thus, the pretty creatures g6 it too 
and fro between the curiosity shop 
and the perfumery, with a miusical 
étiuff-box in their hands, itt imitation 
of a lyre, and think themselves de- 
seriptive poets. 
tit, to be seriotis; it never can be 
the scope, the province, the final 
@ause, and summum bonum of poetry, 
to do that indifferently which her 
fitté sister does so much better, and 
moré quiétly. Judging from the 
sotinidest principles of ae hie eri- 
ticititi, exemplified in the works of the 
réatest and tritest poetry, we main- 
i, that the highest poetry has no 
analogy whatever with painting—that 


iniagery is not poetic in proportion as 
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it flashes vividly on the fancy, but as it 
lays hold of the higher affections, or 
becomes the exponent of action or 
thought. 

It may be objected, that we have 
alluded to an obscure and frivolous 
swarm of poetasters, whose imbecili- 
ties could form no just exception to 
any theory or definition. But, in fact, 
if to paint with words, to make lan- 
guage picturesque, were the poet's 
characteristic occupation, the triflers 
we speak of must be the greatest and 
best of poets. 

But in the strictness of speech, 
words cannot paint, neither singly nor 
in combination. They appeal to the 
imagination solely through the me- 
mory; or if they have any direct. in- 
fluence on the fancy or the feelings, it 
is, and can be, only by their sound, 
and the tone and time of their utter- 
ance. Not singly; for surely the word 
horse is not a picture of a horse; and 
though it recall the form of that animal 
to any one who had seen him, it would 
afford not a hint of his lineaments to 
one who had not. Not in combina- 
tion ; because the combination of 
words necessarily implies what paint- 
ing as necessarily excludes—a pro- 
gression or succession of time. No 
description, therefore, however accu- 
rate, can be literally graphic, for an 
accurate description is successive enu- 
meration of the co-existent parts of a 
given whole. The parts, therefore, 
appear before the imagination disjoint- 
edly ; and, instead of the full, coin- 
staneous intuition, in which painting 
vies with nature, you have a tedious 
toil of memory to re-articulate the 
severed members, some or other of 

*which are almost sure to be lost by 
the way. 

Is it not possible, then, for the poet 
to flash a perfect image on the mind? 
Undoubtedly, and more; he can pre- 
sent the totality of many contempo- 
raneous images, but not by the minute 
pencilling of the pictorialists,—not by 
mimicking the mastery of the limner, 
but by a magic all his own,—a power 
mighty as that by which the true artist 
makes a single moment to express 
a whole action—a single glance to 
constitute a character and symbolize a 
life. It is probable, indeed, that of 
fifty hearers every one will connect a 
different set of images with the same 
words; but if the words be instinct 
with true poesy, they will evoke in 
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each a vivid, delightful, and harmoni- 
ous intuition, in unison with the pur- 
pose, passion, moral of the strain. 

How is this to be effected? In 
various ways. Sometimes bya single 
word—a single epithet—often by a me- 
taphor—a well-selected circumstance 
—oceasionally by the very sound and 
movement of the measure. Sometimes 
a recounting of particulars, each seem- 
ingly insignificant, or mutually impli- 
ed, but all, as it were, belonging to 
the same set, affect the imagination in 
a surprising manner. Crabbe is a 
great master in this kind, and so is 
Scherherazade. It is not that in read- 
ing them we go on casting up the 
items, and constructing a circle out. of 
the segments. Any arc of the rain- 
bow gives as full an idea of the rain- 
bow as the whole ; but the detail of 
splendour in one, of squalidness in the 
other, has the effect of refraction. 
The topaz enhances the glitter of the 
diamond. The one broken chair 
makes the three-legged table doubly 
desolate. 

But our meaning would be much 
elucidated by examples. Let us, then, 
examine how the mighty masters of 
the lyre have managed the matter. 
And first of the ancients. 

Of the Greek writers, from Homer 
to Theocritus, it may be observed in 
general, that their descriptions of natu- 
ral scenery are for the most part 
vague, and rather impart the feeling 
of the scene than its visible aspect. 
If ever the distinctive marks of a lo- 
cality are specified, it is to please the 
sense of beauty, as to authenticate the 
narrative. Places are often merely 
designated by their staple production 
—as corn, wine, olives, cattle, or pi- 
geons. Some commentators. insist 
strongly on the graphic power of 
these epithets. When, say they, 
Phthia is characterised as cloddy,— 
(tpCwret)—or of a deep clay soil, do 
not all the stirring associations of ver- ° 
nal labour rush upon the soul? We 
see the long furrow, the slow team 
with stubborn necks depressed—the 
whistling ploughboy with the flashing 
goad—and the strong rustic with his 
sinewy arms incumbent on the shaft 
—the earth blackens as he urges on 
his profitable course—the plough- 
shares glitter on the distant slopes—* 
while the sower, girt with apron white, 
scatters the hopeful seed; “the har- 
row follows harsh, and shuts the 
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scene ;” and “crows innumerous rise 
reluctant from their stolen feasts—the 
morning sunbeams silvering their 
sable wings. Or suppose the com- 
pound adjective to be readunag, the 
Homeric prenomen for a sheep-gra- 
zing country. What a pastoral in 
that little word! Dyer’s fleece com- 
pressed into four syllables. The 
woolly bleaters whiten all the plain. 
But sheep in flat countries, Leicester- 
shire, for instance, become the most 
uninteresting creatures in the world. 
Instead, therefore, of whitening the 
plain, let them crop the fragrant moun- 
tain-turf, which is perfectly pic- 
turesque. Thus might each particu- 
lar epithet be dilated, and Homer 
proved the first of landscape painters. 
But we cannot believe that in these 
adjuncts Homer meant quite so much 
as some have fancied, or that he meant 
to address the eye at all—the epithets 
are compliments to the wealth and 
industry of the several districts. There 
is no verb or noun that may not, if 
you please, suggest a perfect picture. 
But for once that Homer or Hesiod 
designate a “natural object’’ by any 
visual circumstance, in twenty cases 
they allude to its civil use, or its reli- 
gious association. Even so is the 
Holy Land described in Scripture as 
the land flowing with milk and honey. 
In descriptions of men and of animals 
the ancient writers are sometimes dif- 
fuse ; and in those of artificial objects, 
as chariots, goblets, spears, helmets, 
&c., occasionally rather tedious. But 
in Homer, above all poets, the descrip- 
tions are truly poetical, and as it were 
musical, because they are, as much as 
possible, progressive. Nothing sits 
still to have its portrait taken. His 
heroes do not stand, like lay figures, 
in attitude, till he has sketched them 
off. The battle does not pause in an 
interesting situation, till the poet Ci- 
cerone has pointed out its sublime 
effects to some gaping admirer. His 
lions, bulls, and bears, are not copied 
from stuffed skins. But all is in action 
—every thing is doing—nothing re- 
flected upon as done. It will be found, 
that in the choice of characteristic cir- 
cumstances, he generally selects those 
which imply motion rather than rest ; 
thus «iveciguaaey, trembling all with 
leaves—xopuéaiores, clad in bickering 
mail, the word afeacs is not to be 
rendered variegated or party-coloured, 
‘ut expresses that vibratory inter- 
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change of hues which takes place 
when any polished substance moves 
quickly in a strong light; thus, the 
neck of the peacock is aiodss, his tail is 
woixidos* rorveldaxoe “10ns—Ida of many 
springs. So, too, he seldom tells us 
how a goddess or a warrior looks 
when dressed, but often introduces you 
to the toilet and shows them dressing. 
This, whether the effect of art or 
chance, prevents the action from stand- 
ing still, and indicates the rapidity 
—the indefatigable fire of Homer’s 
mind. 

The Iliad contains only one pro- 
tracted piece of mere description—the 
far-famed shield. Had the shield been 
the work of any thing less than a god, 
or of Homer, we should have thought 
it rather too long. But it affords a 
curious instance of that irresistible 
propensity to keep moving, which 
made the first of martial poets the 
best. Forgetting or disdaining the 
limits of the sculptor’s prerogative, 
and not over observant of the unity of 
time, he puts the chased figures into 
action, and makes them not seem to 
do, but go on doing the business they 
are supposed to represent. Instead, 
therefore, of describing Vulcan’s work- 
manship, he, in fact, suggests subjects 
for the lame artificer to work upon, 
and that without any consideration of 
what, on earth at least, pictorial skill 
can, or cannot, express in metal. : 

It was once the fashion for poets to 
give directions to painters, and very 
unreasonable orders they sometimes 
gave. Thus Walter:— 


*¢ Paint an east wind, and let it blow away 
The excuse of Holland for her navy’s 
stay.” 


Blackmore, by his directions to Van- 
derbank, a tapestry weaver, probably 
shamed the rhymers out of their pre- 
sumption in taking upon them to give 
directions to gentlemen whose occu- 
pation they did not understand. Of 
late, as in the sere days of the Roman 
empire, the poets rather take their cue 
from the painters ; their descriptions 
are descriptions of pictures, not of 
reality. Pindar has been called a great 
master of the picturesque, and there 
is some ground for the designation. 
Perhaps, however, statuesque would 
be the fitter term, for his images are 
fixed, single, stately, admirable in con- 
tour and proportion, grand and dis- 
. tinct in outline, and placed to the nt- 
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most advantage, but little modified by 
each other, and destitute of the finer 
shades of the pencil. Nothipg, how- 
ever, can be more beautiful than the 
living apparition of Jason with his 
single sandal, his mantle of the leo- 
pard’s hide, his manly beauty and right 
courteous bearing, contrasted with the 
shrinking terror of the guilty usurper, 
who beholds the fulfilment of the ora- 
cle, when the one-sandaled youth should 
appear. Pindar is, however, much less 
a poet than Homer, for he is afar great- 
eregotist. This probably arises from 
his having no proper interest in his 
subjects, Being the appointed Jau- 
reate of the prize-fighters, he was 
obliged to make odes in celebration of 
their victories ; but, though gifted with 
much fancy, he was not one of the 
fancy, and evidently never attended 
the games he had to commemorate, 
That the exploits of the Athleté were 
not deemed too low for poetry, every 
ancient epic bears abundant testimony ; 
the chances of the race, the struggles 
of the wrestlers, the resounding blows 
of the pugilists, might have been de- 
scribed with perfect propriety in the 
songs that hailed their suecess. Yet 

' Pindar searcely ever alludes to these 
things ; he moralizes, and reflects, and 

talks of the gods, and the ancestral 

heroes of oracles, and sad and solemn 

judgments, of kingly virtues, and of 

himself, Wherever an opportunity 

occurs of enforcing a maxim, or telling 

a story, he siezes it with avidity, like 

-@ man who, being necessitated to en- 
tertain a dull company, wishes to stave 

off a disagreeable topic which must be 

mentioned after all. Having no im- 

pulse to hurry onward, he tarries 

wherever the prospect is pleasing—if 

a grand image present itself, he dis- 

plays it in all its dimensions, pauses to 

look at it, and dilates on its sublimity. 

But the ancient fame of the Theban 

should not be measured by his surviving 

remnants. The great toe of Hercules 

was a far fairer sample of the entire 

statue than those boxing and horse- 

racing ditties can be of the solemn, de- 

vout, intense geniusof Pindar. Hadhis 

sacred hymns been extant, we might 

have known something of the religion 

of Greece. As it is, we are only ae- 


quainted with her mythology. The 
gods of Homer could only be the 
authors of selfish hopes or selfish fears. 
Pindar conceived that the immortal 
guardians of nations must command a 
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conscientious awe and duty. He 
would have been a good Pretestant if 
he had had it in his option. Alas! 
that the ungenial job-work to whieh, 
as he plainly enongh here insinuates, 
his poverty but not his will consented, 
should be the sole abiding witness to 
his name! Blessed be the inventor of 
moveable types, whether he were John 
Faust or Louis Coster! May the 
black fingers of the printer's devil 
shine like the glorified hand of St 
Oswald! It is now impossible that 
Spenser should be only remembered by 
his Pastorals; that the Comedy of 
Errors should be the solitary relie of 
Shakspeare, or that Joan of Arc, and 
Thalaba, and Roderick, should perish, 
and Southey descend to posterity as 
the successor of Ensden, Cibber, and 
Pie. 

Could we believe that the Anacre- 
ontic verses were genuine products o 
the age of the Pisistratide, they would 
furnish a curious specimen of antici- 
pation of style, and the earliest in- 
stance of what may be called descrip- 
tive analysis. He dissects his mis- 
tress, and seems to fall in love with 
each divisible part, as if she had been a 
polypus, and a new life began even in 
eutting.. She could have ravished 
him ¢ with one of her eyes.” Yet a 
tender playfulness, a sportive melan.- 
choly, like a soft diffusive light, that 
blends the multitude of fancifal shapes 
in unity. Anacreon has had many imi- 
tators, most of whom have only imitat- 
ed what is amiss in him, But in that 
which constitutes his prevailing charm 
he has no copartner but Horace. This 
charm is not in the descriptive powers 
of either, though Horace had as fine a 
perception of the humaner beauties of 
nature, and made as exquisite cabinet 

ictures as any poet that ever lived. 

ut that wherein the Teian and the 
Roman lyrist are alike excellent, is the 
gentle sadness that tempers and puri- 
fies their voluptuousness. Mortality 
is ever on their thoughts—and though 
they use it but as an argument to ga~ 
ther the rose+buds ere they wither, it 
never goads them to the impious 
fierceness of reckless sensuality. In 
their mirth they mingle sighs not 
curses; their songs of love and wine 
blend not unmeetly with the far-off 
passing bell. The praise of priority 
we are disposed to award to Horace; 
for, independent of those philological 
considerations which have the 
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soundest scholars of modern times to 
refer the extant Anacreon to a com- 
paratively recent period, the melody, 
the marked, palpable, aecentual rythm, 
the minute, gem-like imagery, the 
polite and artificial gallantry, above 
all, the modern cast of the mythology, 
savour not of a generation before 
Aischylus.- Venus, and Cupid, and 
Bacchus, in our Anacreon, are mere 
personifications, playthings of fond 
fancy, pretty pictures drawn upon the 
air. In Sappho and Euripides, Aph- 
rodite is a terrible demon, that works 
mightily in wrath and mysterious wil- 
fulness—a being whose personal agony 
was the faith of young and old. Now, 
though mankind have sometimes bur- 
lesqued the supernatural powers in 
which devoutly they believed—as the 
Athenians murdered Socrates for deny- 
ing ihe same gods which they permit- 
ted Aristophanes to exhibit as buffoons 
and parasites—yet it will hardly be 
found that they trifle with them till 
the established creed is grown dim. 
Very good Catholics made game of 
the devil, but we never hear of their 
making a pet of him, or pitying him. 
In dramatic compositions, according 
to modern acceptation, pure descrip- 
tion is scarcely admissible. To intro- 
duce a character, telling you the co- 
lour of his own hair, the height of his 
own stature, or the interpretation of 
his own physiognomy, were a palpable 
absurdity. Besides, in the full current 
of dramatic business, people cannot be 
supposed to be leisurely describing 
either themselves, or their neighbours, 
or the objects around them. All the 
necessary descriptions of an epic poem, 
in the drama, belong to the spectacle 
—the getting up of which ig not the 
province of the poet, but of the scene- 
painter, costumier, and property-man. 
But the truth is, no drama was ever 
entirely made up of dramatic poetry ; 
and in the Greek tragedy, over and 
above the large intermixture of lyrics 
which was essential to its constitution, 
the law of unity, the limited number 
of actors, the standing order against 
overt homicide, and, more than all, the 
close relationship between the player 
and the rhapsodist, the lineal descent 
of Aschylus from Homer, authorized 
and recommended a strong infusion of 
the epic. On the Greek stage but 
little could be done; mueh, therefore, 
was to be related. The attention was 
_ not. so much rivetted to the present 
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seene, as suspended in a vacuum be- 
tween an obscure and threatening past, 
and a future that was to the past as 
the substance to its precursive shadow. 
A Greek tragedy may be compared to 
a battle-piece, painted by a skilful ar- 
tist, who throws the strife and multi- 
tudinous rout into the obscurity of the 
back-ground, and, in the point of sight, 
disposes a few conspicuous figures—a 
wounded chieftain, a band of aged eap- 
tains counselling, a herald big with 
tidings of the fight— 


‘¢ A weeping widow seated on the ground, 
That stays her sobs to listen to the tale, 
And looks as if she long’d the tale were 

ended, 
That she might ease her swelling heart 

again,” 
The first division, or prologos, com- 
prises a statement of the case—an ex- 
planation of what has gone before— 
and how things stand at present ; and 
all that is necessary to “incense the 
pit into the plot.” We knownot any 
dramatist, not even Shakspeare, who 
had the privilege of commencing at the 
beginning of his story, who has always 
avoided the impropriety of making his 
dramatis persone relate a number of 
things, of which nobody but the audi- 
ence could wellbe ignorant. Sophocles 
manages the matter with great skill, 
and contrives to interweave the expla- 
nations with the action—to unfold the 
previous occurrences in the course of 
the play—or to elicit the needful in 
formation piecemeal, by apt and ap~ 
parently undesigning questions. Eu- 
ripides, on the other hand, troubles 
himself little about the concern—he 
generally begins with a long speech, 
which, like the prologue of the atten- 
dant spirit in Comus, may be taken 
either for a soliloquy or an address to 
the audience—similar to the Parabasis 
of the Greek comedy, when the chorus 
spoke to the theatre in the name 
and in behalf of the author, In one 
instance at least (the Hecuba), the ex- 
planatory personage is a ghost—an 
expedient imitated by Ben Jonson in 
his Catiline, where the prolocutor is 
the ghost of Sylla—and by that most 
tenebrose of all poets, Futhe Greville, 
Lord Brooke, one of whose tragic my- 
steries opens with “ Enter.a Ghost, 
one of the old kings of Ormus.” 

The method of Euripides is inartifi. 
cial, and did not escape censure and 
ridicule from his caustic contempo- 
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rary Aristophanes ; but it has this ad- 
vantage over the gradual and artfully 
conducted disclosures of Sophocles— 
that it gets a dull job quickly over, 
and leaves an undivided attention for 
the progressive interest. schylus 
probably felt the difficulty less, inas- 
much as his dramas are raised by dark 
magnificence, colossal state, and pomp 
of poetry, too far above the medium 
altitude of reality, to challenge any 
comparison with the likelihoods of 
actual conversation. His personages 
profess not to talk like people of this 
world, and it would be an incon- 
gruity if they did. They belong to 
the old times, when there were giants 
in the land. Certainly, in the pic. 
turesque grandeur of his openings, he 
not only exceeds his two great com- 
petitors, but is unrivalled even to this 
day. He leaves no room for verbal 
description, no need so much as for a 
stage direction. I never saw Flax- 
man’s ischylus. I wish Ihad. I 
do not even know what situations he 
has selected to illustrate ; but assured- 
ly the opening spectacles of the Pro- 
metheus, Agamemnon, Choephore, 
and Eumenides, are not neglected. 
It will be sufficient to sketch the two 
latter. In the Choephoree (literally 
pot-girls—so much for rendering au 
pied de lettre—somewhat more ele- 
gantly, the Propitiatory Offering of the 
Virgins), Orestes is discovered on 
the Tumulus of his father’s grave, 
plucking the knotty ringlets from his 
unshorn head, for sacred tokens to the 
local deities. 
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This lock to Inachus for nurture, 
But second this for mourning, to my sire. 


Pylades stands afar off, silent and reso- 
lute ; the mournful maiden train ad- 
vance with the hallowed vessels, mov- 
ing to music. The Eumenides dis- 
plays the Temple of Delphi, the 
Pythia on the Tripod before her. On 
the one hand, Orestes restored to 
sanity, but pale, wo-begone, and 
deep-marked with the traces of past 
agony : on the other, the awful agents 
of violated nature—the Fifty Furies, 
all asleep. Did Zischylus mean that 
the terrors of superstitious remorse 
are appeased in the presence of the 
God of Light and Intellect? But 
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what a picture, and what a shame for - 
the Bishop of London to reduce the 
Furies from fifty to three, and so 
spoil the story of the Athenian ladies 
going into fits, and frustrating the 
hopes of their lords. The morelearned 
and irrefragable his lordship’s argu- 
ments, the less we can forgive him for 
their triumph. 

We do not recollect any Greek tra- 
gedy which countenances the ever- 
describing Mason in commencing his 
poetical dialogues with a long des- 
cription of the surrounding scenery, 
though there is certainly something 
like it in the Q£dipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles : but mark with what ex- 
quisite propriety. The blind C2dipus, 
conducted by his daughter, arrives at 
the spot, where, according to oracular 
prediction, he is to end his sorrows 
and bequeath his blessing. Addressed 
to one under such conditions, the mi- 
nute local delineations become not only 
proper but deeply pathetic. A like 
apology may be applied to the usque 
ad nauseam quoted description of 
Dover Cliffs in King Lear, which has 
been accused, moreover, of gross exag~ 
geration, just as if the speaker were 
supposed to be standing on the brink 
of the precipice, and giving a true 
and particular account of what was 
under his nose, whereas, in fact, the 
Cliffs are several miles distant, and 
Edgar is so far from intending to give 
a just graphic account of them, that he 
is not even uttering his own emotions 
at the imaginaton of a possible pro- 
found, such as we often dream of in 
childhood. The speech is artfully 
contrived to work on the terrors of the 
blind Gloucester, and to scare him 
from purposed suicide. Its exaggera- 
tion and extravagance are its merit 
and its justification. ; 

We have been insensibly diverging 
from our purpose—which was to ex- 
amine after what manner, and in what 
measure the Greeks admitted . the 
purely descriptive into the poetry of 
Action and Passion, whether conduct- 
ed by narrative or by dialogue, We 
repeat, however, that the lyric and 
epic admixtures appropriate to the an- 
cient drama, admit and require much 
more dilated description than would 
be tolerable upon the modern stage. 
Yet the narrations and descriptions 
are always introduced with due regard 
to yerisimilitude, being either disposed 
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in the prologues before the business 
grows warm and the feelings are ex- 


cited, or allotted to the chorus. As 
the beautiful presentation of Iphigenia, 
mufiied and bound for sacrifice—voice- 
less as a picture of herself in the act 
of speaking—or else delivered by the 
Nuntias or Herald—who seems to 
have been a very important personage 
—a sort of speaking newspaper, who 
got up eloquent relations of battles, 
murders, and suicides, for the enter- 
tainment of the public in general, and 
surviving friends in particular. The 
necessity of acquainting the audience 
with what passes out of sight, and 
the apparent absurdity of making suf- 
ferers fluent on their own calamities, 
probably suggested the expedient of 
putting these historical harangues into 
the mouth of uninterested characters. 
The language of the Nuntias is ela- 
borately pompous and figurative, and 
there is a manifest endeavour to make 
the incidents and catastrophe as glar- 
ing as possible to the imagination. It 
is only necessary to refer to the battle 
of Salamis in the Persians, or the 
splendid portraits of the seven chiefs 
in their armorial accoutrements, taking 
their stations against the seven gates 
of Thebes, either in the Aschylus’ 
or Euripides’ tragedy. Up to this 
period, we find no trace of poetry 
purely or predominantly descriptive. 
If the ancients described vividly, or 
minutely, it was always with an ulte- 
rior view to aid the poetic illusion, or 
move the affections, by imparting to 
fictions a sensuous palpability, which 
the mind is easily persuaded to accept 
in lieu of substantial reality. The 
descriptive portions, in the master- 
works of Greek genius, were, like the 
dresses, scenes, decorations, and pro- 
cessions in a regular acted drama, de- 
signed to explain and realize the plot. 
The more beautiful, exact, natural, 
and proper these may be, the better 
the play willbe. But these are poems, 
in which the descriptive is as pre-emi- 
nent as the scenery and decorations in 
an acted melodrama, where whatever 
of plot there is is only a contri- 
vance to arrange the spectacle to the 
best effect, and give it the semblance 
of a purpose. The Sicilian or Alex- 
andrian school—Theocritus, Bion, 
Moschus, Callimachus, and Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, exhibit the first symptoms 
of the melodramatic taste—a propen- 
sity to describe, for the mere sake of 
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describing—to display the careful idle- 
ness of microscopic observation—to 
amuse the fancy with gay colours and 
pretty complexities of form—and to 
exercise a trifling ingenuity, in culling 
or inventing words and phrases ap- 
propriate to all varieties and combina- 
tions of shape andhue. Homer leads 
you through a wide and diversified 
country, and entertains you with per- 
petual changes of prospect ; but still 
he keeps his face towards the bourne 
of his pilgrimage—rather looking back 
—and never standing still. But the 
Sicilian poets were loitering tourists, 
who had time enough on their hands, 
who travelled for the benefit of loco- 
motion, and just to see what was to be 
seen. They generally did set out 
with a design to reach some prede-_ 
termined point—because some plan, 
some definite object is required to 
make any motion appear rational to 
commonplace people. But the end 
of their journey was the last thing in 
their minds. Ifthe road was dry and 
dusty, they got over it as quick as they 
could. Ifa mossy bank, ‘ O’er-ca- 
nopied with luscious woodbine,” in- 
vited them to sit and play with the 
loose tangles of Necesas’ hair, they 
were in no hurry to be off. To drop 
the metaphor and come to the truth at 
once, the latter writers differ from the 
former, primarily, because they areless 
in earnest—they were not possessed 
by their genius, but simply possessed 
it, and used it at their leisure. 
Though the natural bias of the men 
was mich, the influences of time and 
circumstance were great also. The 
martial age of Greece had been suc- 
ceeded by the political—the epic style 
had given way to the rhetorical—and 
now a state of society succeeded, in- 
capable of poetic representation in 
any style—unless we allow satire to 
be poetry. Yet the military despo- 
tism, which inevitably arises out of a 
military republic, or confederacy .of 
military republics,’when war has ceas- 
ed to be the occupation of every citi- 
zen, and the army becomes a distinct 
and privileged order, did not at once. 
extinguish the poetic spirit—it only 
made a wider gulf between the domain 
of poetry and prose. The poetry of 
the free Greeks was at once_national 
and religious. With the destruction 


of free institutions the localities of re- 
ligion lost their dignity, and while the 
philosophers, unenlightened by reve- 
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lation, went abroad throughout the 
universe in search of a universal cause, 
or dived into the abysses of thought 
for an universal reason, the poets took 
to themselves the deserted realm of 
symbols, and began to gather shells, 
without earing what fish may hereto- 
fore have tabernacled therein. Poets 
became courtiers ; and, as the increase 
of cities had rendered the dwellers in 
towns comparatively ignorant of the 
aspects of nature, and unacquainted 
with the manners of the rustics, a 
new class of describers arose, who, 
sallying from the town, surveyed the 
country with that curiosity which un- 
usual things alone excite, and betrayed 
their real ignorance by the ostenta- 
tious accuracy of their knowledge. 
Rural or pastoral poetry is in fact the 
youngest of all the Grecian muses—a 
sort of posthumous child, born out of 
time, and nurtured, not in “ Sicilian 
plains or vales of Aready,” but in the 
court of the Ptolemies. 

It has often been asserted that rural 
customs are permanent as the hills and 
and streams,.while city fashions vary 
with the mutable works of man. To 
this assumption Theocritus would seem 
to form a strong objection. No cor- 
ner of the earth now hides a peasantry 
in ought akin to the swains of Theo- 
critus, while his sight-seeing city gos- 
sips, in the feast of Adonis, are as 
much creatures of to-day as if King 
William’s coronation had set them a- 
gadding,.instead of ** The love to be 
of Thamnouz yearly wounded.” But, 
in all probability, he accommodated 
his scale of imitation to the measure 
of intelligence in his audience. He 
wrote for the town, for people who 
were willing to believe that shepherds 
and shepherdesses talked poetry ex- 
tempore for kids and maple bowls, 
and sat piping at noon beneath the 
silvery poplar shade—by the way, the 
poplar is the last tree we should choose 
to make love under in a hot day, since, 
of all others, the reviled and calum- 
niated larch, not excepted, it yields 
the least shade and concealment—but, 
perhaps, it was otherwise in corn- 
bearing Sicily, when goatherds hid 
themselves for fear of Pan, what time 
harsh choler smarted in his godship's 
nose. But it would never have an- 
swered to pastoralize the prattle which 
was heard in the streets and forums of 
Syracuseand Alexandria. Yet, though 
the shepherds of Theocritus do not 
talk or act like keepers of real live 
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sheep, and used to be considered ra. 
ther as figures introduced into a land. 
seape, than as characters composing an 
historical picture, yet is he as instrue. 


tive as delightful. The whole exter- 
nal aspect of ancient country life, with 
its memorial rites, superstitions, garb, 
and gesture—all that a watchful eye 
would haye seen—the outward and 
visible signs to which poetry should 
supply the inward grace and spirit, 
are depicted in his page. His genius 
was in the highest degree graphic and 
pictorial—his knowledge was ‘* the 
harvest of a quiet eye,” not, like that 
of Burns, the fruit of a feeling experi- 
ence. It would be difficult to find a 
more striking image than that of giant 
Polyphemus, seated on arock, and view. 
ing his huge reflection in the calm sea 
—fit looking-glass for a man-moun- 
tain: as exquisite in its way, and as 
true a picture, is the infant Hercules, 
rocked to sleepin the hollow of a shield. 
Yet, though the scenery of Theo- 
critus is finely drawn and vividly 
coloured, it is for the most part made 
up of the commonplaces of nature. 
You seldom meet with those discrimi- 
native touches which refer a descrip- 
tion to its original source. He isa 
generic, not a specific—far less an in- 
dividualizing describer. A fountain 
with him is any fountain—a shady 
bank is what all shady banks are or 
should be. He was content to cha- 
racterise the country by marks which 
all would recognise. He does not 
lead you into his own favourite nooks, 
and make you observe the peculiar 
turns and indentations of the rivulet-— 
the unique intertexture of the branches 
—the happy compositions of trunks, 
and how the grey shining hazles form 
a middle tint between the dark-rinded 
oak and the silvery birch. Seldom 
does he appear to have written with 
any particular locality before his men- 
tal vision —in this respect being far 
more vague than Homer, who alludes 
to places with the unéonscious accu- 
racy of habitual acquaintance. And 
this reflection brings us back to our 
starting post, and suggests the question 
— What mode of description is to be 
regarded as most truly poetical? We 
answer, not that which endeavours, 
by repeated touches, to paint upon’ 
the surface of fancy, but that which, 
impregnating and blending with the 
imagination, eauses it to conceive ap- 
propriate images of itself. For in- 
stance :—Most persons have read the 



















1889, 
catalogue of trees in the Forest of 
Error, where the Red-Cross Knight 
and Una lose themselves, for it happens 
to occur within the first two or three 
pages, which (proh pudor) are all 
that the public knew of the Paery 
Queen. The passage is copied almost 
verbatim from Chaucer’s Assembly of 
Fowls, Every one must perceive that 
it gives no idea of a forest whatever, 
The oak, the ash, the maple, the 
aurel, and the rest of the umbrageoug 
brotherhood, sail by you, one by ane, 
like hedge-row pollards when you are 
galloping along a road. Contrast it 
with a single expression of Cowper,— 


** Oh, for a cave in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 


Here you have the perfect feeling of 
a forest ; and, when the feeling is ex- 
cited, the associated images arise of 
their own accord—as in a dream— 
where a slight constriction of the 
wind-pipe calls up in visible array— 
distinct in’ part and circymstance— 
the grim procession, the gallows, the 
platform, Jack Ketch, and the parson, 
and the hideoys multitude of upturned 
faces, eyery one uglier than other, 
Or suppose the sensation to be a creep- 
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ing of the skin—no need of an Ossian 
to describe the spotted snakes (yet he 
has described them most beautifully) 
—you have them upon you, winding 
the slow, slimy circlets round and 
round you, staring at you with their 
infernal eyes, perhaps burgeoning 
into innumerable leg-like tubereles— 
faugh—faugh ! 

In fine, the imitative quality of 
poetry differs altogether from that of 
painting, and bears a strong analogy 
te that of music, her consorted sister 
in days of old. Painting represents 
co-existence in space, Music is sym- 
bolical of succession in time. Poetry 
is subject to the same Jaw of progres- 
sion. Painting acts immediately upon 
the eye, and only mediately upon the 
intellect. Music and poetry pay 
their first addresses to the ear, and 
both are capable of suggesting in- 
finitely more than words can say. 
Painting provides ready-made images. 
Poetry, like music, disposes the soul 
to be imaginative, by exciting sym- 
pathy. Painting can show a fac-simile 
of the beautiful that is seen. Musie, 
wedded to poetry, can fill the heart 
with the joy and power of beauty. 
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CANTILENA, 


Cur tener palles amator ? 
Fare, cur palles? 

Quod rubenti denegatur, 
Tune pallens id feres ? 
Fare, cur palles? 


Cur puer taces amator? 
Fare, cur taces? 

Eloquenti quod negatur, 
Tdne tu tacens feres ? 
Fare, cur taees? 


Abstine, abating, proh pudorem ! 
Istud haud movet; 

Sponte alat nisi ipsa amorem, 
Nil eam flectet, 
Orcus oceupet ! 


F, R. 8. 





SONG. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pr’ythee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move 


er. 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Pr'ythee, why se pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Pr'ythee, why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can't win 
her. 
Saying nothing do't? 
Pr'ythee, why se mute? 


Quit, quit for shame; this will net 
move ; 
This cannot take her: _ 
If of herself she will net love, 
Nothing can make her. 
The devil take her! 
Sucking, 








Have you ever entered, all alone, the 
shadows of some dilapidated old burial- 
place, and in a nook made beautiful 
by wild-briars and a flowering thorn, 
beheld the stone image of some long- 
forgotten worthy lying on his grave? 
—some knight who perhaps had fought 
in Palestine—or some holy man, who, 
in the Abbey—now almost gone—had 
led a long, still life of prayer? The 
moment you knew that you were 
standing among the dwellings of the 
dead, how impressive became the 
ruins! Did not that stone image wax 
more and more life-like in its repose ? 
and, as you kept your eyes fixed on the 
features Time had not had the heart 
to obliterate, seemed not your soul 
to hear the echoes of the Miserere 
sung by the brethren? 

So looks Christopher—on his couch 
—in his atcove. He is taking his 
siesta—and the faint shadows you see 
coming and going across his face are 
dreams. ’°Tis a pensive dormitory, 
and hangs undisturbed in its spiritual 
region as a sabbath cloud on the sky 
of the Longest Day. 

What think you of our Fatner, 
alongside of the Pedlar in the Ezcur- 
sion? 

** Amid the gloom, 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appeared a roofless hut; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other! I Jooked 

round, 

And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought ; a man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side.” 


Alas! “stout and hale,” are words 
that could not be applied, without 
cruel mocking, to that figure. ‘ Re- 
cumbent in the shade,” unquestion- 
ably he is—yet “ recumbent” is a 
clumsy word for such quietude—and, 
recurring to our former image, we 
say— 

*¢ Still is he as a frame of stone 

That in its stillness lies alone, 

With silence breathing from its face, 
Forever in some holy place, 

Chapel or aisle—on marble laid, 

With pale hands on its pale breast spread, 
An image humble, meek, and low, 

Of one forgotten long ago!” 


No “ jiron-pointed staff lies at his 
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side” —but “Satan's dread,” THE 
Crurcu! Wordsworth tells us over 
again that the pedlar— 

** With no appendage but a staff, 
The prized memorial of relinquished toils, 
Upon the cottage-bench reposed his limbs, 
Screened from the sur.” 


On his couch, in his Alcove, Chris- 
topher is reposing — not his limbs 
alone — but his very soul. Tue 
Crurtcu is, indeed, both de jure and 
de facto, the prized memorial of toils 
—but, thank Heaven, not relinquished 
toils—and then how characteristic of 
this dear merciless old man—hardly 
distinguishable among the fringed 
draperies of his canopy, the dependent 
and independent Knout. 

Was the Pedlar absolutely asleep ? 
We shrewdly suspect not—’twas but 
a doze. ** Recumbent in the shade, as 
if asleep”? — “ Upon that cottage- 
bench reposed his limbs *’—induce us 
to lean to the opinion that he was but 
on the border of the Land of Nod. 
Nay, the poet gets more explicit, and 
with that minute particularity so 
charming. in poetical description, 
finally informs us that 

‘¢ Supine the wanderer lay, 
His eyes, as if in drowsiness, half shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms above, 
Dappling his face.” 


It would appear, then, on an im- 
partial consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that the man 
of reverend age,” though ‘‘recumbent” 
and ‘supine’ upon the “ cottage 
bench,” ‘¢ as if asleep,” and “ his eyes, 
as if in drowsiness, half shut,” was in 
a mood between sleeping and waking ; 
and this creed is corroborated by the 
following assertion : 

‘** He had not heard the sound 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand, some minutes’ 
space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if’ the 
brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream.” 
He rose ; and so do We, for probably 
by this time you may have discovered 
that we have been describing Ourselves 
in our siesta or mid-day snooze—as 
we have seen and venerated our mys- 
terious double in a dream. 
We are in the blandest of all pos- 
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sible humours, and would not kill a 
kleg. What could have provoked us 
to worry Barry Cornwall as we wor- 
ried him some two Cheshire cheeses, 
ago? His edition of Ben Jonson is an 
honour to the literature of Great and 
Little Britain. Oh! that we should 
have suffered jealousy so to contract 
and embitter our magnanimous and 
sweet-blooded breast !—will he let us 
kneel, and kiss his lily hand? Will he 
admit a deputation from Scotland into 
his august presence —headed by 
Christopher North—with the freedom 
of the kingdom in this mull—this 
ram’s horn ?—And will he accompany 
us back to the Highlands, mount the 
kilt, and in the Forest of Glenetive 
chase with us the flying deer? 

Oh! he is a great-hearted creature, 
after all. Ben Jonson died in 1637— 
and Barry, the biographer, says finely, 
«* The Plays, the Masques, the Poems, 
are all ended! The buzy spirit, the 
bold, masculine intellect, the brain full 
of learning, ‘‘that showered their beau- 
ties on us, like the Hours,’ are still, and 
can give utterance no more! The jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings—the trou- 
bles of poverty and pain—are all at 
rest! The treasurer has made his last 
payment. Nothing is wanted now forthe 
old poet save a little earth for his body 
—a-little charity for his name!” A 
few years before his death, Ben had 
fallen into great poverty—the year 
after the royal grant of an increased 
pension (increased from a hundred 
merks to a hundred pounds), in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with Inigo Jones, 
he fell into disgrace at Court. It is 
probable the pension was not paid—a 
poor creature, called our Aurelian 
Townsend, was employed in his stead 
to design and conduct the Masque—and 
the Court of Aldermen withdrew their 
pension of a hundred nobles, or some 
five-and-thirty pounds. Ben, in a let- 
ter to his noble patron, Lord New- 
castle, said that the people of the city 
had taken away their ‘ Chanderly 
pension.” Barry, “ with a hand open 
as day,” is ready “ with a little charity 
for his name.” ‘ We regret,” says 
he, “that he should have used this 
term, inasmuch as it sounds something 
like ingratitude ; but it was written, 
we have no doubt, in a mere burst of 
indignation, and was repented of at 
leisure. Ben was a warm-hearted 
man, and would not, in his cooler mo- 
ments, we think, have requited his 
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friends after this unseemly fashion.” 
His friends ! 


Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed; 


for he was prodigal of the glorious 
gifts nature had lavished upon him, 
and his genius had glorified the city, 
Father Ben behaved like himself, we 
think, in giving vent to his scorn. 
The Court of Aldermen were a cruel 
crew to leave him—in palsied old age 
—without a crust. ‘ Chanderly” 
means beggarly—and something more 
—and ‘twas the right epithet. It does 
not sound something like ingrati- 
tude;”? and Ben knew his own worth 
too well ever to repent having spoken 
a blasting truth. Did the Court of Al- 
dermen repent of leaving the first man 
of his time to drink the cup of penury 
to the dregs?—of “requiting their 
friend after that unseemly fashion ?’’ 
They had no right to withdraw their 
pension—by doing so, under such cir- 
cumstances, to such a man, they not 
only cancelled all obligation to grati- 
tude, but made it a duty to himself to 
brand their conduct as the vilest of the 
vile. 

But Barry makes immortal amends 
for this accusation of ingratitude, by 
the noble sentence which concludes 
his Memoir of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Ben Jonson. “ There are some 
authors whose renown we are more in- 
clined to covet, perhaps ; but there is 
not one whose manliness and sincerity 
of purpose we more respect, oR WHOM 
WE WOULD HAVE ADMITTED!!! To our 
House!!! as a friend and fireside com- 
panion, in preference to Ben Jonson.” 
Imagination figures the boy in green 
livery showing him into the room illu- 
minated by the argand lamp celebrated 
by Hazlitt. 

We must fulfill our promise—some 
month or other soon—of an article on 
the Masques. But let us now cheer 
Our A cove by reciting the cordial 
lines to Penshurst—then belonging to 
Robert Sidney, father of Sir Philip, 
who was knighted for his gallantry at 
the battle of Zutphen, advanced to the 
dignity of Baron Sidney of Penshurst 
by James, created Viscount Lisle in 
1605, and finally, in 1618, promoted 
to the earldom of Leicester. ‘“ He 
is not flattered,” says Gifford, “ in 
these pleasing lines, for his character 
was truly excellent.”” The same judi- 
cious critic remarks that some of the 
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topits for praise may appear strahge to 
those who are unacquainted with the 

_ practice of those times—but that, in 
fact, thé liberal thode of hospitality 
recordéd; Was alitiost peculiar to this 
noble person. In England; the old 
system of “ sitting below the salt” 
was breaking up when Jonson wrote- 
and it is tothe honour of Penshurst that 
the observation was made there. Sir 
Philip Sidney was born 29th Novem- 
ber, 1554—<and that “ taller tree” pro- 
duced from an acorn on his birthday 
is no longer standing, It is said to 
have been felled by mistake in 1768. 
“ A wretehed apology,” says Gifford, 
“if true, atid in a case of such no- 
toriety, searcély possible.” 


PENSHURST. 
‘¢ Thou aré fot, Penhurst, built to enviots 
show 
Of toveh or marble ; fior catist boast a row 
Of polished pillars, of a roof of gold ; 
Thou hast no lantern, whereof tales ate 
told ; 
Or staif or courts; but stanid’st an anctetit 
pile, 
And thesé grudg’d at, arf reverenéed the 
while, , 
Thou joy’st in better marks, of soil, of dir, 
Of wood, of water; therein thou art fair. 
Thou hast thy walks for health, as well as 


sport : 

Thy mount, te which thy Dryads do resort, 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts 
Have made, 

Beneath thé broad beech, and the chestnut 
shade ; 

That tallef tree, which of a hit waé set, 

At his great birth, where all the mses met. 

Thete, in the writhed bafk, ate cut the 
hameés 

Of many a sylvan, taken with his flames; 

And thenée thé tuddy satyrs oft provoke 

The lighter fauns, to reach thy lady's dak. 

Thy copse, t60, named of Gainage, thou 
hast there, 

That never fails to servé thee season’d deer, 

When thou wouldst feast or exercise thy 
friends. 

The lower land, that to the river bends, 

Thy sheep, thy bullocks, kine, and calvés 

feed ; 

The middle grounds thy mares and horses 
breed. 

Each bank doth yield thee conies ; and the 
tops 

Fertile of wood, Ashore and Sydney's eopse, 

To ctown thy open table, doth provide 

The purpled pheasant, with the speckled 
side ; 

The painted partridge lies in ev'ry field, 

And for thy mess is willing to be kili’d. 

And if the high-swoin Medway fail thy dish, 
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Thou hast thy ponds, that pay thee tribute 
fish, 

Fat aged crabs that run into thy net, 

And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat, 

As loth the second draught or cast to stay, 

Officiously at first themselves betray. 

Bright eels that emulate them, and leap on 
land, 

Before the fisher, or into his hand. 

Then hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden 
flowers, 

Fresh as the air, ahd new as are the hours. 

The early cherry, with the later plum, 

Fig, grapé, and quince, each in his time 
doth come § 

The blushing apricot, and wooly peach 

Hang on thy walls, that évery child may 
teach, 

And though thy Walls be of the country 
stoné; 

They’ré reat’d with #6 itian’s tuin, no man’s 
groan; 

There's none that dwell about them wish 
them down ; 

But all come in, the farmer and the clown ; 

And fio one empty-handed to salute 

Thy lord and lady; though they have fio 
Stiit. 

Some bring a eapon; some a rural ake, 

Some nuts, somé apples ; séme that think 
they make 

The better cheeses, bring them; or else 
send 

By their ripe daughters; whom they would 
commend 

This way to husbands ; and whose baskeis 

ar 

An emblem of théiiselves in plim, or pear. 

But what cat this (iiore than express their 
love) 

Add to thy free provisions, far above 

The need of such? Whose liberal board 
doth flow, 

With all that hospitality doth know ! 

Where cores no guest, but is Allow’ t6 


eat, s 

Without his fear; and of thy lord’s own 
meat ¢ . 

Where the sdthe beer and bread, and selfs 
same wihe, 

That is his lordship’s; shall be also mine, 

And I not fain to sit (as some this day, 

At great men’s tables) and yet dine away, 

Here no man tells my cups; nor standing 
by, 

A waiter, doth my gluttony envy: 

But gives te what I call, and lets me eat, 

He knows, below, he shall find plenty of 
meat ; ; 

Thy tables hoard not up for the next day, 

Not, when I take my lodging, need I pray 

For fire, or lights, or livety; all is there ; 

As if thou then wert mine, or I reign’d 
here: 

There's nothing I can wish, for which I stay. 
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That found King James, when hunting 
late, this way, 
With his brave son, the prince; they sav 
thy fires 
Shine bright on every hearth, as the desires 
Of thy Penates had been set on flame 
To entertain them; or the country came, 
With all their zeal, to warm their welcome 
here. 
What (great, I will not say, but) sudden 
cheer 
Did’st thou then make ‘em! and what 
praise was heap’d 
On thy good lady, then! who therein reap’d 
The just reward of her high huswifry ; 
To have her linen, plate, and all things nigh, 
When she was far: and not aroom but drest, 
As if it had expected such a guest ! 
These, Penshurst, are thy praise, and yet 
not all. 
Thy lady’s noble, fruitful, chaste, withal. 
His children thy great lord may call his 
own 3 
A fortune, in this age, but rarely known. 
They are, and have been taught religion ; 
thence 
Their gentler spirits have suck’d innocence. 
Each morn, and even, they are tauglit to 
pra’ 
With the whole household, and may, 
every day, 
Read in their virtuous parents’ noble parts, 
The mysteries of manners, arms, and arts. 
Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion 
> thee 
With other edifices, when they see 
Those proud ambitious heaps, and nothing 
else, 
May say their lords have built, but thy 
lord dwells.” 


What have we been musing on this 
last half-hour? On old noble houses. 
And what have we got to say? No- 
thing. Will you, then, our dear sir, 
be s0 good as to say a few fine things 
about those strong natural feelings 
which, at every link in the succes- 
sion, carry affection down the chain of 
descent? Will you show how, after 
a few steps of such descent, is found 
rooted in the hearts of all, a deep and 
ineradicable sense of ancient reve- 
rence investing a house, of which old 
memory can but half record the un- 
interrupted greatness? There is reve- 
rence, more than belongs to deeds 
done or worth proved, which gathers 
of itself wherever the feet of time have 
trod, and which surrounds a venerable 
name in the line of men, as it does 
grey towers and aged trees. The 

eart of man turns not in vain to 
that which is of other years. The 
resent is all too narrow and too real 


Fis fo pesslooate atiairation, “Tt goes 
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back; therefore, into former days, and 
expands in the past. There the concep- 
tions of the spirit are not fettered by 
reality. Memory is taught by ima- 
gination, and tradition brightens 
what it records. And, beyond this 
play or dream of fancy, there is yet a 
deeper emotion. For the soul itself 
loves enduring power. It is painful 
to it to behold that which is short- 
lived and perishing. It is unsatisfy- 
ing to look upon a greatness which is 
of too late a date. It would fain 
mount up in time to find that great of 
old which is so now, that in the sta- 
bility it has ascertained, it may have 
belief of endurance to come. It de- 
sires to look on that which surpasses 
itself—to find, even in the midst of 
mortality, something which it is ex- 
alted by beholding. By feelings and 
dispositions of mind such as these, men 
have in all ages been led to attribute 
to houses of ancient nobility, a degree 


of rightful dignity and honour, de- 


rived not simply from their power, 
but from the continuance of that 
power through successive genera- 
tions. Which opinion blends itself 
with another very deeply inherent in 
our minds, and which attributes the 
greatness and power long held by one 
house, to the race itself, as if the line- 
age and the very blood became enno- 
bled by long flowing through the veins 
of those who have held only high and 
honourable rank in their country. 

Why, you are really getting on 
very well—and we wonder how people 
opine that you are a Radical. Buta 
truce to all sueh high and far-flown 
fancies—ennobling as they are—and 
let us hear the precious words of one 
about to forsake this noisy world. 
We daresay you never heard the words 
before—and we’ tell you they were 
indited by Ben Jonson. 


10 THE WORLD, 
‘6, FAREWELL FOR A GENTLEWOMAN 
“« VIRTUOUS AND NOBLE.” 
* False world, good night! since thou hast 
brought 

That hour upon my morn of age, 
Henceforth I quit thee from my thought, 

My part is ended on thy stage. 


** Do not once hope that thou canst tempt 
A spirit so resolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canst spread. 


‘* I know thy forms are studied arts, 
Thy subtle ways be narrow straits § 
Thy courtesy but sudden starts, 
And what thou call’st thy gifts are baits, 
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‘* I know, too, though thou strut and paint, 
Yet art thou both, shrunk up, and old; 
That only fools make thee a saint, 
And all thy good is to be sold. 


*¢ I know thou whole art but a shop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and snares, 

To take the weak, or make them stop: 
Yet art thou falser than thy wares. 


* And knowing this should I yet stay, 
Like such as blow away their lives, 

And never will redeem a day, 
Enamour’d of their golden gyves ? 


« Or having ’scaped shall I return, 
And thrust my neck into the noose, 
From whence, so lately, I did burn, 
With all my powers, myself to loose ? 


‘¢ What bird or beast is known so dull, 
That fled his cage, or broke his chain, 

And tasting air and freedom, wull 
Render his head in there again ? 


* If these who have but sense, can shun 
The engines, that have them annoy’d, 
Little for me had reason done, 
If I could not thy gins avoid. 


** Yes, threaten, do. Alas, I fear 
As little, as I hope from thee: 

I know thou canst not show, nor bear 
More hatred, than thou hast to me. 


«* My tender, first, and simple years 
Thou didst abuse, and then hetray ;. 

Since stirr’dst up jealousies and fears, 
When all the causes were away. 


‘© Then in a soil hast planted me, 

Where breathe the basest of thy fools; 
Where envious arts professed be, 

And pride and ignorance the schools: 


** Where nothing is examin’d, weigh’d, 
But as *tis rumour’d, so believ’d; 
Where every freedom is betray’d, 
And every goodness tax’d or grieved. 


‘* But what we're born for, we must bear, 
Our frail condition it is such, 

That what to all may happen here, 
If’t chance to me, I must not grutch. 


‘* Else I my state should much mistake, 
To harbour a divided thought 

From all my kind; that for my sake, 
There should a miracle be wrought. 


** No, I do know that I was born 
To age, misfortune, sickness, grief: 
But I will bear these with that scorn, 
As shall not need thy false relief, 
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April, 
** Nor for my peace will I go far, 
As wanderers do, that still do roam; 
But make my strengths, such as they are, 
Here in my bosom, and at home.” 


You will be the better of meditating 
on these religious lines, even though 
you love the world with all your soul, 
and be resolved to stick to it till you 
die. Are you a rich man, and have 
you sworn to be richer far, and never 
to rest till you are a millionare? You 
have—sit down, then, by our side—in 
our Axtcove—and let us whisper in- 
to your ear the secret of this pas- 
sion of yours—for you are a man of 
metal, and we regard your chara- 
cter with respect. Tell us if we be 
right. 

The desire of advancing one’s self 
in the world, our wealthy sir, is a 
natural, and even an honourable desire. 
But he who acts upon it, having his 
mind still intentin desire upon the ac- 
quisition of money, and therefore feel- 
ing gratefully all the acquisitions he 
makes, is soon led to look upon the 
growing amount of his property as 
something excellent in itself, even be- 
yond, and independently of, the service 
to which he can apply it. He has 
exerted, for this end, the whole power 
of his mind—his talents, his genius. 
have been devoted to bring together 
this amount—to win it from the strife 
ofthe world. He looks, therefore, with 
self-complacency on the amount he has 
gained, because it bears witness to him 
of his talents, his genius; it is the 
trophy which signalizes his success. 
In this way, Mercator, the man is 
identified with his property ; he sees in 
it all his exertions, perils, watchings— 
his sleepless nights, his anxieties, his 
struggles, are all embodied to him in 
that amount of property ; and in this, 
which is the fruit of his whole past life, 
he still possesses that past life,in the 
present. Is it not even so? 

Analagous to this is the passion with 
which he looks onward to the future. 

He carries into it his own desire of en- 
terprise and achievement. He con- 
ceives projects by which far greater 
wealth may be realized. He asks these 
accessions, not from fortune, but from 
his own genius and skill, commanding 
fortune. He imagines and weighs va- 
rious projects which suggest them- 
selves to his imagination. He seizes 
upon some one more bold than the 
rest, andin which his sanguine thought, 
and his trust in his own judgment 
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and skill, promise him magnificent re- 
sults. He engages in it, and while 
time slowly brings forth the birth of 
enterprise, his whole passion of hope 
and fear is intent upon the issue. It 
is thus that, in such undertakings, the 
passion engaged is not simply mea- 
sured to the fruit which is to be reaped 
from it; but the man gives himself 
whole to his enterprise, and feels, in 
the issue, not merely property at stake, 
but his own energy and power. Is it 
not even so? 

Were some simpleton to ask us to 
explain how any man should give him- 
self up so eagerly and passionately to 
a state of mind which is full of anxi- 
ety, fear, and pain, we would say— 
oraculatly—the explanation is to be 
sought in a law of our nature, which 
makes passionate desire of all kinds 
agreeable to the mind. Languoronly, 
and the want of interest, are painful 
and insupportable ; but the most eager 
and anxious passions, however they 
may be mixed with fear or pain, are 
grateful, by the excited state of hope, 
desire, and power, which they bring 
into the mind. It is by such passions 
that he is drawn on, who engages in 
intent speculations for the augmenta- 
tion of property. When they succeed, 
the amount which he adds to his for- 
mer amount is to him of the nature of 
a triumph ; when they fail, the loss 
he incurs is to him of the nature of 
defeat. And thus, his whole amount 
of property continually varying, and 
being to a certain extent in continual 
hazard, his mind constantly revolves 
it, viewing it under all aspects, as it 
actually is, as it may be greater or less. 
It is as an image continually before 
him—with which he is constantly con- 
necting intenser passion and feeling, 
not only in failure and success, but in 
every variation of hope and fear. He 
sees in it that to which he has lived, 
and for which he is to live. His other 
desires have ceased ; his other passions 
are extinct. He has transfused his 
whole being into one object ; and with 
that he seems to live and die. 

Why, youare not Mercator ! These 
thoughtful and earnest eyes reveal 
that you are not a man who would 
“forsake the student’s bower for 
gold.” They tell us that-your ruling 
passion is not for wealth but know- 
ledge—and that you desire to see the 
people put in ap eos of their just 
inheritance. So do we—and we seem 
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to see the coming—not afar off—of a 
new era. 

By the constitution of our minds 
there is pleasure annexed to the action 
of intelligence, and pain to its ob- 
structed actions; therefore the plea- 
sure and desire of knowledge are uni- 
versal in human nature. And, accord- 
ingly, we have no reason to doubt 
that this is so. In every mind this 
pleasure in the use of its intelligence, 
this gratification in the acquisition of 
knowledge, appears to be implanted 
and exerted; nor without it are we 
able to conceive any motive that should 
impel the human mind to the acqui- 
sition of that vast stock of various 
knowledge, adapted to mere ordinary 
use, of which it becomes possessed, 
under even the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, 

Two causes, indeed, may deceive 
us, in endeavouring to ascertain in 
actual observation the actual existence 
of this capacity of pleasure in the 
exertion of intelligence, when we look 
for it in individual minds, and may 
lead us to believe that it does not uni- 
versally subsist. The first, that we are 
very apt to try the minds of others 
by an unfit standard or test, for we try 
them by knowledge for which they 
are unapt, or to which they are not 
yet, by their progress, competent : 
which can be no true test of the native 
dispositions of any mind. For all the 
while it may be pursuing, unobserved 
by us, its own observations of know- 
ledge and combinations of thought, 
and feeling within itself at every step 
the fresh pleasure of intelligence. We 
may thus, through our own imperfect 
method of observation, very easily de- 
ceive ourselves, when we endeavour to 
judge whether this pleasure of intelli. 
gence and desire of knowledge sub. 
sists in such or such a particular in- 
stance; and may be led by such de- 
fective observation-falsely to doubt the 
universality of this principle, which 
is indeed necessarily universal. 

Another cause of like error of judg- 
ment on this point may be our obser- 
vation of those minds in which this 
natural disposition is greatly repressed 
and subdued by the circumstances 
of life, which have not only greatly 
withheld from it the means of gratifi- 
cation, but which have turned -the 
mind with a painful force to rest in its 
feelings and desires of a lower kind, 
casting it down into that stupor of in- 
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telligetice which want and continued 
ignorance are able to create. Even 
here, it is not destroyed, and our erro- 
neous conclusion is deduced in part 
from our inexact and untrue observa- 
tion: but, if it be destroyed; if there 
be contented ignorance produced, and 
ah indolent aversion to the act of in- 
telligence, still it is no less true that 
in the original constitution of the mind 
there was pleasure annexed to every 
act of the understanding : and that in 
our constitution they are inseparable. 

Here, then, we have oceasion to ob- 
serve the operation of a peculiar and 
delicate affection of the mind. It is 
known that whatever affords pleasure 
to our minds becomes to it the sub- 
ject, in a certain degree, of a grate- 
ful love ; and that this feeling is as 
certainly, though notsovividly, directed 
towards inanimate objects, as to those 
that have feeling and will. This gen- 
eral law is applicable to those inani- 
mate objeets on which intelligence is 
employed. The mind, made conscious 
by these objects of the pleasure of in- 
telligence, the gratification of know- 
ledge, associates with them the remem- 
brance of its pleasure, and bestows on 
them a portion of its unconscious love. 
And, if this feeling should be slight 
and undetermined at first, it becomes 
afterwards vivid, fixed, and strong. 
Thus the botanist loves the plants on 
which the whole intent desire of his 
intellectual mind has been directed, 
the scholar his books, the astronomer 
his stars. 

Nor let it be thought that this is 
some passing emotion from mere as- 
sociated remembrance. It is a feeling 
of a very different kind. The objects 
which have thus been pursued, have a 
power of commanding at all times a 
passionate interest. The discovery of 
a plant is to the botanist the finding of 
a treasure—the opening of a volume 
sets the scholar at once in a state of 
happiness—the astronomer will watch, 
with intense solicitude, the moment in 
which ore luminary moves before an- 
other; and follow, night after night, 
with all the passioni of his soul, the 
progress of a comet, when that stran- 
ger to our system comes on his visit 
from other worlds. It is not enough 
to say that the reasoning intelligence 
finds the gratification of knowledge : 
the whole heart of the man is wedded to 
the subject in which his mind for years 
has found its happiness. Hear him 
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[April, 
speak of it, and you will know if his 
affections be involved in his studies or 
not. Now, it is this capacity, as it 
should seem, of eartying affection over 
upon the subjects themselves of study, 
that serves asthe first cause to explain 
the different strength in-which this 
desire is found in different minds—a 
difference not dependent merely on 
original force of the intellectual capa- 
city. This feeling of affection for the 
subjects of its habitual studies, a spe- 


cies of love of them for their own 


sakes, will be found in every mind that 
is passionately fond of knowledge. It 
is one of the great feelings which sup- 
ports and earries forward the desire. 
When minds of great intellectual ca- 
pacity are found, as they sometimes 
are, cold and indifferent to knowledge, 
or possessed with little ardour in its 
pursuit, it will also be found of them 
that they are defective in this capacity 
of carrying over a grateful affection 
upon the subjects themselves which 
have afforded them pleasure; and that 
the explanation of their coldness will 
be, not that they are indifferent'to the 
act of their intellectual faculties, which 
is never the case, but that they are 
indifferent to the objects themselves 
on which intelligence should act: and 
therefore are without the desire of 
knowledge. On the other hand; this 
feeling of affection to the subject, su- 
peradded to the pleasure of the mere 
act of intelligence, explains the con- 
trary phenomenon: when those who 
have passionately engaged themselves 
to any species of enquiry hang with 
the most intense interest over the ~ 
minutest object of their researches, as 
if the whole sum of their whole science 
were collected in a single point—a 
sort of transport not explicable, upon 
any simple action of mere intelligence, 
and which appears necessarily to im- 
ply, that there is great affection and 
desire turned by the mind upon that 
particular class of objects in virtue of 
the capacity it has of truly loving 
what has once afforded it delight. 

But here prmes pretty Helen, with 
a silver salver besprent with letters 
— and perhaps some of them may 
contain verses for our Two Vases. 
We think we know this hand—and 
seal. It is—a couple of Sonnets from 
Mr Trench. His Sassation ispervaded 
by a profound piety—and assuredly 
he is among the foremost of our young 
poets. 
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Sealed fast his comrade’s ears, then bade them fast 
Bind him with many fetters to the mast, 

Lest those sweet voices should their souls beguile, 
And to their ruin flatter them ; the while 

Their home-bound bark was sailing swiftly past ; 
And then the peril they behind them cast, 
Though chased by those weird voices many a mile. 
But yet a nobler cunning Orpheus used : 

No fetter he put on, nor stopped his ear; 

But ever as he passed, sang high and clear 

The blesses of the gods, their holy joys, 

And with diviner melody confused 

And marred earth’s sweetest music to a noise. 


In the mid garden doth a fountain stand— 

From font to font its waters fall alway, 
Ereshening the plants by their continual play : 
Such often have I watched in southern land, 
While every leaf, as though by light winds fanned, 
Has quiver'd underneath the dazzling spray, 
Keeping its greenness all the sultry day, 

While others pine remote, a parched band. 

And, in the mystic garden of the soul, 

A fountain, nourished from the upper springs, 


Sends ever its clear waters up on 


igh: 


While this around a dewy freshness flings, 
All plants which there acknowledge its control 
Show fair and green—else, drooping, pale and dry. 


A most amiable letter from a Can- 
tab. He reminds us of having en- 
couraged him by a few words of praise 
to send something to Maga—and here 
are his offerings at her shrine—worthy 
of all acceptance. But, oh! that he 
would improve his penmanship—for 
there is one line in his MSS. illegible 
—and the compositor must make of it 
what he can. Our poetical contribu- 
tors occasionally complain of errata 
—let such of them learn to write as 
now only scrawl. 


THE FATHER. 


My son, thou askest of the past, 
And of thy father's sire, 

If noble were his form, and his, 
As mine, a soul of fire ; 

To thee those days are as a waste, 
But unto me they bring 

The pleasures of my boyhood back, 

. The freshness of my spring. 


Wilt.thou remember me, my boy, 
‘When I have pass’d away ? 

Wilt thou remember all the scenes; 
O’er which I loved to stray ? 





I know thou wilt not me forget 

_ When resting in the grave, — 

Ev’n as | now, made young again, 
My father’s blessing crave. 


Then, too, were rich and sunny skies, 
And then the gentle breeze 

Could melt the soul to tenderness, 
And give the mourner ease ; 

Then, too, beneath the silent moon 
Were whisper'd words of love, 

While for each other’s happiness 
They pray’d to one above. 


But I have reach’d my life’s decline, 
And bend beneath my years, 

Cold are my feelings oft—and dry 
The fountains of my tears:— ~ 

If thou should’st live till hoary locks 
Displace thy raven hair, 

Thou'lt love to think of this—of me— 
And of my latest prayer. 


THE TOMB OF CYRUS, 
Great Alexander to the tomb 
Of Persian Cyrus came, - 
For he would honour show to him 
Who left so bright a name ; 
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No monument was there to say 

_ Where slept the mighty dead, 

But lowly was his resting-place 
Within his narrow bed. 


The King of Macedon had heard 
Of gold and silver there— 

But these were dreamsof humblermen; 
Not such his treasures were: 

Beside him lay two Scythian bows, 
A scimetar, a shield ;— 

With these he bore the nations down, 
And won the tested field. 


The youthful monarch grasp'd his 
spear, 
His kindred soul on fire ; 
A thousand thoughts around him 
throng, 
Awaking high desire : 
May I but live as he hath lived, 
And die as he hath died,— 
Then let this in some simple grave 
Slow moulder by my side. 


All our young poets are fine, unaf- 
fected fellows, full of force and fire ; 
and they would all, every mother’s 
son of them, disdain themselves, did 
their consciences convict them of the 
sin of a single stanza, indited pur- 
posely to mystify some worthless 
truism, through the embroidered veil 
of its envelopement of gorgeous and 
gaudy words. The Sumpus are 
all now of the Shelley, or of the 
Tennyson school — and, hear, O 
heavens! and give ear, O earth! 
disciples of WorpswortH! Surely 
the soles of the feet of at least half a 
score of them must now be tingling, 
prescient of the bastinado. They are 
all classical scholars, too, and keep 
chirping about Chapman’s Homer. 

Now here are stanzas—by one of 
our young poets—conceived in the 
true classical spirit. The heart-strings 
of Ovid would thrill to hear such a 
lament from his own CEnone. 


CENONE. 

On the holy mount of. Ida, 

Where the pine and cypress grow; 
Sate a young and lovely maiden, 

Weeping ever, weeping low. 
Drearily throughout the forest 

Did the winds of autumn blow, 
And the clouds above were flying, 

And Scamander rolled below. 


‘ Faithless Paris! cruel Paris !” 

® Thus the poor deserted spake— — 

** Wherefore thus so strangely leave 
me? 

Why thy loving bride forsake? 
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Why no tender word at parting — 
Why no kiss, no farewell take ? 
Would that I could but forget thee— 


Would this throbbing heart might 
break | 


Is my face no longer blooming ? 
Are my eyes no longer bright? 
Ah! my tears have made them dimmer, 
And my cheeks are pale and white. 
I have wept since early morning, 
I will weep the livelong night ; 
Now I long for sullen darkness, 
As I once have longed for light. 


« Paris! art thou then so cruel ? 
Fair, and young, andkind thou art— 
Can it be that in thy bosom 
Lies so cold, so hard a heart ? 
Children were we bred together— 
She who bore me suckled thee ; 
I have been thine old companion, 
When thou hadst no more but me. 


«‘ T have watched thee in thy slumbers, 
When the shadow of a dream 

Passed across thy smiling features, 
Like the ripple of a stream ; 

And so sweetly were the visions 
Pictured there with lively grace, 

That I half could read their import 
By the changes on thy face. 


« Wher I sang of Ariadne, 
Sang the old and mournful tale, 
How her faithless lover, Theseus 
Left her to lament and wail ; 
Then thine eyes would fill and glisten, 
Her complaint could soften thee— 
Thou hast wept for Ariadne— 
Theseus’ self might weep for me! 


«* Thou may’st find another maiden 
With a fairer face than mine— 

With a gayer voice, and sweeter, 
And a spirit liker thine : 

For if e’er my beauty bound thee, 
Lost and broken is the spell ; 

But thou canst not find another 
That will love thee halfso well. 


«* O thou hollow ship that bearest 
Paris o’er the faithless deep ! 
Wouldst thou leave him on someisland 
Where alone the waters weep ; 
Where no human foot is moulded 
In the wet and yellow sand— 
Leave him there, thou hollow vessel ! 
Leave him on that lonely land! 


« Then his heart will surely soften, 
When his foolish hopes decay, 
And his older love rekindle, 
As the new one dies away. 
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‘Visionary hills will haunt him, 
Rising from the glassy sea, 

And his thoughts will wander home- 


wards 
Unto Ida and to me! 


“QO! that like a little swallow 
I could reach that lonely spot! 

All his errors would be pardoned, 
All the weary past forgot. 

Never should he wander from me— 
Never should he more depart ; 

For these arms would be his prison, 
And his home would be my heart!” 


Thus lamented fair GEnone, 
Weeping ever—weeping low— 
On the holy mount of Ida, 
Where the pine and cypress grow. 
In the self-same hour, Cassandra 
Shrieked her prophecy of woe, 
And into the Spartan dwelling 
Did the faithless Paris go. 


But what volume is this you are 
handling, Master Neophyte? Oh! 
Smith’s Z'heory of Moral Sentiments. 
Read aloud the passage at your right- 
hand thumb. 

«* We sympathize even with the dead, 
and overlooking what is of real im- 
portance in their situation, that awful 
futurity which awaits them, we are 
chiefly affected by those circumstances 
which strike our senses, but can have 
no influence upon their happiness. It 
is miserable, we think, to be deprived 
of the light of the sun; to be shut out 
from life and conversation ; to be laid 
in the cold grave, a prey to corrup- 
tion and the reptiles of the earth ; to 
be no more thought of in this world, 
but to be obliterated, in a little time, 
from the affections, and almost from 
the memory, of their dearest friends 
and relations. Surely, we imagine, 
we can never feel too much for those 
who have suffered so dreadful a cala- 
mity. The tribute of our fellow-feel- 
ing seems doubly due to them now, 
when they are in danger of being for- 
got by every body ; and, by the vain 
honours which we pay to their me- 
mory, we endeavour, for our own mi- 
sery, artificially to keep alive our me- 
- Jancholy remembrance of their misfor- 
tune. That our sympathy can afford 
them no consolation seems to be an 
addition to their calamity; and to 
think that all we can do is unavailing, 
and that, what alleviates all other dis- 
tress, the regret, the love, and the la- 
mentations of their friends, can yield 
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no comfort to them, serves only to ex- 
asperate our sense of their misery. 
The happiness of the dead, however, 
most assuredly, is affected by none of 
these circumstances; nor is it the 
thought of these things which can ever 
disturb the profound security of their 
repose. The idea of that dreary and 
endless melancholy, which the fancy 
naturally ascribes to their condition, 
arises altogether from our joining to 
the change which has been produced 
upon them our own consciousness of 
that change, from our putting our- 
selves in their situation, and from our 
lodging, if I may be allowed to say so, 
our own living souls in their inanimat- 
ed bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this case. It 
is from this very illusion of the imagi- 
nation that the foresight of our own 
dissolution is so terrible to us, and that 
the idea of those circumstances, which 
undoubtedly can give us no pain when 
we are dead, makes us miserable while 
we are alive. And from thence arises 
one of the most important principles 
in human nature, the dread of death, 
the great poison to the happiness, but 
the great restraint upon the injustice 
of mankind, which, while it afflicts and 
mortifies the individual, guards and 
protects the society.” 

Ay; there are not many now alive 
who could write so—yet the book has 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf— 
and ‘tis now with few a familiar name. 
Let us hear what he says of Sym- 
pathy. 

‘“‘ Pity and compassion are words 
appropriated to signify our fellow 
feeling with the sorrow of others. 
Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the same, may now, 
however, without much impropriety, 
be made use of to denote our fellow 
feeling with any passion whatever.” 

This is the use of the term in its larg- 
est and its philosephic sense. But as it 
is at variance with what used to be its 
popular meaning, in which it was re- 
stricted to the participation in others’ 
joy and grief, what are the circum- 
stances which may have given occasion 
to this limitation, in language, of so 
comprehensivea passion? Because sor- 
row and joy, are the most marked and 
frequent states of feeling which occasion 
our sympathy, and, therefore the most 
noticed in common apprehension:— 
further, they are the result of passions, 
and when we see the state produced, 
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mon condition of all passions, are, of 
course, as frequent as the sum of all 
other passions ; and hence, our sym- 
pathy with these is so much more 
marked to common apprehension, that 
it is no wonder the tendency of lan- 
guage should be to confine the word 
to an acceptation peculiar to the most 
frequent appearance of the affection. 

These are the beautiful forms of 
sympathy ; in which she appears as 
a pramene angel treading the sorrow- 
ful earth, with feet of healing and 
eyes of light. Joy and sorrow make 
up the lot of our mortal estate, and by 
our sympathy with these, we seem to 
acknowledge our brotherhood with 
our species. But wedo more, For 
by the force of this principle, those on 
whom the happier lot of humanity has 
fallen, communicate the bounty that 
has been showered on their head, and 
the wretched is not left alone with the 
burthen of his misery, The strength 
that is untasked, lends itself to divide 
the load under which another is bowed ; 
and the calamity that lies on the heads 
of men is lightened, while those who 
are not called to bear, are yet willing 
to involve themselves in the sorrows of 
a brother. 

There are, indeed, states of mind in 
which we dare not look even on its 
smiling countenance—that glad light 
affording so strong a contrast to the 
darkness of our own spirits. When we 
leave the chamber in which lie the cold 
remains of one in life tenderly beloved, 
we start back in anguish from the cheer- 
ful sunshine and the sky so serenely 
and happily beautiful. And so it often 
is, in the common intercourse of life, 
when, without such deep cause of sor- 
row, perhaps, we are sometimes assail- 
ed with the expression of a joy which 
has no place in our hearts. But this 
proves how dear is happiness to the hu- 
man heart. And it is wonderful eyen to 
the sufferer himself, to feel how his 
soul, that at first cullenly repelled the 
light of gladness, soon admits it un- 
consciously into all its depths, and is 
beguiled into a blessed forgetfulness 
of trouble. There are a thousand 
other eures which nature graciously 
provides for grief; but we speak now 

.of that contagion of happiness that is 
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we are touched with the absolute con- 
dition in which we see the human 
being. Joy, we admit, as in itself a 

ood, and sorrow, as in itself an evil. 
Best es joy and grief, being the com- 
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breathed from the gente voice, the 
sparkling eye, and the kindling smile 
—and whieh so touches the breast with 
a cheerful sympathy, that the wretch 
almost upbraids himself for his inward 
gladness, as if false to the sorrow 
which he thinks he ought to. have 
cherished more sacredly within his 
miserable heart. 

It has been too positively stated by 
Smith that, in order to sympathize 
with others, it is necessary we should 
place ourselves, in idea, in their situ- 
ation. He sets out with endeavouring 
to establish this point, and- takes, in 
particular, the case of the utmost ex- 
hibition of agony which we can wit- 
ness —a fellow creature upon the 
rack. : 

‘«‘ Aswe have noimmediate experience 
of what other men feel, we can form 
no idea of the manner in which they 
are affected, but by conceiving what 
we ourselves should feel in the like 
situation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long as we ourselves 
are at our ease, our senses will never 
inform us of what he suffers. They 
never did, and never can, carry us be- 

ond our own person, and it ig by the 
imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his sensations. 
Neither can that faculty help us to 
this any other way, than by represent- 
ing to us what would be our own, if 
we were in his case, Itis the impres- 
sions of our own senses only, not those 
of his, which our imaginations copy. 
By the imagination we place ourselves 
in his situation, we conceive ourselves 
enduring all the same torments, we 
enter as it were into his body, and 
become in some measure the same per- 
son with him, and thence form some 
idea of his sensations, and even feel 
something which, though weaker in 
degree, is not altogether unlike them. 
His agonies, when they are thus 
brought home to ourselves, when we 
have thus adopted and made them our 
own, begin at last to affect us, and we 
then tremble and shudderat thethought 
of what he feels. For as to be in pain 
or distress of any kind excites the most 
excessive sorrow, so to conceive or to 
imagine that we are in it, excites some 
degree of the same emotion, in pro- 
portion to the vivacity or dullness of 
the conception.” 

It does not appear to us that such a 
process as this is necessary to produce 
the agony of mind, with which we 
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might look on such a dreadful spec- 
tacle, although it is true that, in cases 
of such excessive suffering of physical 
nature, there is even a physical affec- 
tion of our own bodies, of which the 
nerves themselves are shaken with 
what we behold. But we believe that 
the sight of such suffering as that 
here described directly awakens sym- 
pathy with the sufferer, without any 
such laborious and dilatory process 
as that described—it being — suffi- 
cient for us to know that he is a sen- 
tient being like ourselves, No doubt, 
if we are driven on by the ex- 
tremity of our physical sympathy to 
conceive what may ‘be the kind of 
agonies which the poor wretch en- 
dures, then an immediate and direct 
reference is made to ourselves—our 
own limbs—our own bones—our own 
heart. But surely no two things can 
be more distinet than our general 
sympathy with the supposed pain, 
which we know must be dreadful, and 
that definite conception of the nature 
of that pain which we may be excited 
to endeavour to form, 

The illustrious author soon after 
uses another illustration of his doc- 
trine, which seems eyen less conclu- 


sive. 
‘* Of all the calamities to which the 
condition of mortality exposes man- 
kind, the loss of reason appears to 
those who have the least spark of hu- 
manity by far the most dreadful ; and 
they behold that last stage of human 
wretchedness with deeper commisera- 
tion than any other. But the poor 
wretch who is in it, langhs and sings 
perhaps, and is altogether insensible 
of his own misery. The anguish 
which humanity feels, therefore, at 
the sight of such an object cannot be 
the reflection of any sentiment of the 
sufferer, The compassion of the spec- 
tator must arise altogether from the 
consideration of what he himself would 
feel, if he was reduced to the same 
unhappy situation ; and what perhaps 
is impossible, was at the same time 
able to regard it with his present rea- 
son and judgment,” 
Nothing can be more beautiful than 
this—but is it true to nature? Is the 
_ emotion, on witnessing so sad a spec- 
tacle, really awakened by the consi- 
deration of what we should feel, were 
we so miserably reduced? We do not 
fear to answer, No, Indeed there is 
something not very comprehensible in 
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the idea of a man feeling compassion 
for another in affliction, the very na-, 
ture of which affliction is seen to ren- 
der the sufferer insensible of it—and. 
yet at the same time to maintain that 
he feels the compassion on account of 
what he himself would suffer, if re- 
duced to a state insensible of suffer. 
ing. Smith is therefore obliged to 
suppose that the spectator not only 
imagines himself for the moment af- 
flicted with insanity, like that of the 
object whom he commiserates, but 
that in that state he retains Ais present 
sense of its miseries. _ It seems to us 
that, in such a case as this, all that 
can with truth be said is, that we feel 
the possession of reason—and are 
therefore sensible of the magnitude of 
the loss—and secondly—which is the 
thought that chiefly fills our souls— 
that we are awed at the humiliation 
or destruction of that great distine- 
tive attribute of our kind, reason— 
and feel, in the sad sight before our 
eyes, human nature reduced beneath 
its own level to that of the mere 
sentient creation, The reference is 
not made directly to ourselves—at 
least, if there is any such reference, it 
is only an accessory and subordinate 
feeling—we think on man, capable of 
exaltation to an almost angelic in- 
telligenee—of humiliation low as that 
of the beasts that perish. 

To understand the character of our 
sympathy, then, it is necessary for us 
to remember what has been this our 
human life. From the faint dawn of 
intelligence and love, we have known 
and felt ourselves as part of one great 
nature. All our thoughts, feelings, 
passions, joys, and sorrows, have been 
the same as those of our brethren 
of mankind. We recognise all these, 
not merely as our own—though it 
is by self-experience that we know 
their workings—but as belonging to 
humanity. We are not so. sepa- 
rated by our own individual exis- 
tence, by our own peculiar character, 
by our own joints, thews, and limbs-- 
from other sentient and intelligent be- 
ings, as to require a constant reference 
toour se/f, in order to feel for their selves. 
There is no need for any operation 
or process of transferring thought for 
this purpose. We are all one Being 
—in different forms and modifications 
and our souls, minds, hearts, and 
bodies are all possessed with the same 
common spirit. Thus, when we-.see 
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joy, or grief, or any passion, we know 
and feel it to be human, and as much 
a part of our nature as if it were felt 
at the time by ourselves. We grow 
from infancy to manhood in love as 
well as thought—and we can no more 
cut off our loving self than our think- 

. ing self from the great common spirit- 
ual frame of humanity. When we 
lend our own passions, as we so often 
do to the inanimate creation—and 
borrow from it into our souls its seem- 
ing gloom or gladness, we go beyond 
ourselves there, by the power of ima- 
gination widening the range of love. 
But all that we feel for that humanity 
in which we live, is felt because we do 
necessarily possess one common soul, 
and must obey those yearning and pas- 
sionate emotions which are excited by 
theuniversal and immutable law of kind. 
Such is that feeling which we ex- 
press when we speak of men as our 
fellow-creatures. The mere fact that 
we are all partakers of the same na- 
ture, and of the same condition, is felt 
and acknowledged by us all as a bond 
of affection andunion. That we have 
the same moral soul, the same intelli- 
gence, the same affections, even the 
same living frame, constitutes the 
" bond of fellowship among human 
kind. He who feels his heart revolt at 
some crime perpetrated here, knows 
that there is the same revolting at 
the same time among all the race. 
He who honours his parents, or 
speaks blessings on his child, knows 
that the same honour is felt among 
nations whose name he knows not, 
and the same blessings spoken in 
tongues he does not comprehend. 
What is this but the most comprehen- 
sive sympathy, obscurely felt only 
because it ise not made known to us 
partially, and in moments, but is felt 
in all moments, and pervades our 
whole being.— Yet we may be aware 
what the nature of this sympathy is, 
and what is its power in uniting all 
men as brethren, when the conscious- 
ness of it is brought home to our 
minds by some slight incident ; when 
we are touched with the intimations of 
the same nature with our own, brought 
unexpectedly to our apprehension ; as 
when we are told of a tribe in the 
heart of Africa, that he who has 
sworn by the soul of his mother, is 
sure to keep his oath ; and among the 
same people, of a mother, who, when 
the dead body of her son was brought 
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into the village, who had been killed 
in a fight, in her passionate exclama- 
tions over him, had this still upper- 
most in her cries, that he had never 
told her a lie. Or when we hear 
from Ledyard that in all his wander- 
ing over the earth, among unknown 
and savage nations, the wildest and 
fiercest tribes, he never asked kind- 
ness or succour, in the language of 
courtesy, from woman, and was re- 
fused. In these little instances, when 
they occur, we feel at once, that those 
are our kind; that their spirits are 
framed like ours, and when we feel 
this, we feel love rise towards them at 
the same moment. ‘To pursue this 
consideration further, even into its 
exceptions, we may observe, that when 
we read of those nations who, by their 
cruel and ferocious manners, are totally 
divided from us, and calmly or gladly 
act deeds which we abhor, we feel at 
the moment abhorrence towards them- 
selves—this sympathy or fellow-feeling 
of nature is broken ofi—weregard them 
as monsters, not as men—we hate 
them because they have not hearts 
and spirits like ourselves—we almost 
question at the moment, whether they 
are of the same kind: and hence it is 
probable, notwithstanding our general 
acknowledgement of a general sym- 
pathy with the human race, that every 
one who has much acquainted himself 
with the character of different nations, 
finds towards some of them in parti- 


“eular, a fixed aversion and abhorrence, 


remaining from such strong impres- 
sions. Nor can that natural impres- 
sion be removed, till we come at last, 
by different reflections upon human 
kind, to bring .back our sympathy 
with them, which we are led to do at 
last, when we come to meditate seri- 
ously upon human nature, and to sub- 
stitute the result of our calm and seri- 
ous meditation for those passionate 
impressions which at first possess our 
minds. We then deliberately reflect 
that, however human nature may be 
divided from our affection by the de- 
formity it sometimes puts on, yet that 
the soul was the same, and there thus 
arises what may be called even an 
awful sympathy of our spirits which 
have been more favoured in their un- 
folding, and have remained truer to 
their nature, with the original constitu- 
tion of those, which having been less 
favoured, are fallen from their proper 
estate. Out of sucha sympathy, and 
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the affection which inevitably attends 
it, arise those strong yearnings which 
are felt by some minds towards the 
condition of those who are most lost 
and abject, among our species, and 
the passionate desire to do some- 
thing, if possible, for their restoration. 
They sympathize with that nature 
which they feel, however low it may 
be fallen, to be their own, and in that 
sympathy they feel the claim of 
brotherhood upon them, to help the 
fallen from their degradation. In that 
sympathy, which assures them in the 
fallen and lost of a nature like their 
own, they feel the only ground of con- 
fidence that their endeavours may not 
be in: vain, that the zeal of love will 
not fall inefficaciously upon hearts 
which, whatever change they may 
have endured, were moulded at least 
like their own. 

Our most comprehensive sympathy, 
therefore, with mankind, and that 
which most widely and deeply unites 
us in one fellowship, as members of 
one great society, is that which is 
founded simply and directly on a 
known community of nature. The 
sympathy arising from this com- 
munity of nature is so determinate 
and strong, that it is not limited to 
our spiritual part; but that we are 
made the same, as living men, is 
of itself a strong bond of mysterious 
sympathy—that our life flows in the 
same blood—that we walk in the same 
stature—that we act with the same 
organs. Hence is the force of that 
appeal, which the great delineator of 
our nature, Shakspeare, puts into the 
mouth of one of a persecuted race. 
He challenges his community of nature 
with those by whom he is scorned and 
oppressed. He claims fellowship with 
them, indeed, by his affections, but the 
energy of his pleading is drawn from 
this joint participation in one phy- 
sical nature. “ Hath not a Jew eyes? 
Hath not a Jew hands,—organs,—di- 
mensions,— senses,—affections,—pas- 
sions ?—fed with the same food—hurt 
with the same weapons—subject to the 
same diseases—healed by the same 
means—warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer as a Chris- 
tian is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not 
die?” - So far he speaks in the lan- 
guage of generalhuman nature. What 
he adds is from his own passion—*¢ and 
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if you wrong us, shall wenotrevenge ?” 
If we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that too. The sum of 
his argument is this—** Your exclu- 
sion of us from your sympathy is un- 
natural, while we are not excluded 
from participation in the same common 
nature.” And the argument is per- 
fectly just, for this is the ground of a 
necessary sympathy in nature, till it is 
overpowered, as in this case, by some 
strong interfering feelings of division 
and enmity. 

In thus considering the bonds of fel- 
lowship which thus subsist, binding 
together the human race, how can we 
refrain from speaking of that sym- 
pathy of which we are conscious, 
not as participators merely of the 
same nature, but as inheritors of 
the same lot! Let us look on this 
merely ina natural light, and consider 
that all men are tillers of the same 
earth, subject to the bounty or the 
rigours of the same skies. Does not 
even this unite us? And are we not 
concerned and interested to know of 
the wildest tribe that ever trode the 
earth, in what way they kill their 
game, or clothe their bodies, or frame 
their dwellings? But if we are in- 
heritors of a common lot of far other 


_ severity, if there lies upon us in the 


depth of our nature a common burden 
of sorrow through sin—do we not feel 
that in this community of our condi- 
tion there is a far deeper bond of sym- 
pathy? Have not those felt it who, 
bearing in their own hands the only 
means of recovery from this common 
calamity, could not rest till they went 
forth to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
to impart to those who sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, the light 
which had delivered their own spirits 
from captivity. 

Why have. Wordsworth, and Sou- 
they, and Coleridge, had all along so 
unkindly a feeling towards Adam 
Smith? Perhaps because they never 
read him—perhaps because—but poo, 
poo—men like them are privileged to 
have their prejudices ; and we could 
forgive Wordsworth any injustice to 
Scotland or Scotsmen—(in his heart 
we know he loves and honours us and 
our country) for the sake—had he writ- 
ten no other—of the strain now rising 
—obedient to what law of association 
we know not—in our memory—pure 
and pathetic as the saving light of the 
planet that inspired it. 
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TO THE MOON, 





Wanderer! that stoop’st so low, and ecom’st so near 
To human life’s unsettled atmosphere ; 

Who lov’st with Night and Silence to partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that wake ; ss 
And, through the cottage lattice softly peeping, 
Dost shield from harm the humblest of the sleeping ; 
What pleasure once encompass’d those sweet names, 
Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 

An idolizing dreamer as of yore !— 

I slight them all; and, on the sea-beat shore 
Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend 

That bid me hail thee as the Sattor’s Frienp! 

So call thee for heaven’s grace through thee made known, 
By confidence supplied and mercy shown, 

When not a twinkling star or beacon’s light 

Abates the perils of a stormy night ; 

And for less obvious benefits, that find 

Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind ; 
Both for the adventurer starting in life’s prime, 
And veteran ranging round from clime to clime, 
Long-baffied hope’s slow fever in his veins, 

And wounds and weakness oft his sole remains. 








The aspiring mountains and the winding streams, oh 
Empress of Night! are gladdened by thy beams; 

A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 

And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades ; 

Thou, chequering peaceably the minster’s gloom, 

Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb ; 

Can'st reach the Prisoner—to his grated cell 

Welcome though silent and intangible !— 

And lives there one, of all that come and go ) 
On the great waters toiling to and fro, 

One who has watched you, at some quiet hour, 
Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 

Or erossed by vapoury streaks and clouds that move, 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 

Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 

To eall up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 

And make the serious happier than the gay ? 


Yes, lovely Moon! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thine own despite, 
To fiercer mood the frenzy-stricken brain, 
Let me a compensating faith maintain ; 
That there’s a sensitive, a tender part 
Which thou can’st touch in every human heart, 
For healing and composure. But, as least 

And mightiest billows ever have confessed 

Thy domination ; so the whole vast sea 

Feels through her lowest depths thy sovereignty ; 
So shines that countenance with especial grace 
On them who urge the keel her plains to trace, 
Furrowing its way right onward. The most rude, 
Cut off from home and country, may have stood— 
Even till long gazing hath bedimmed his eye, 

Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh— 
Touched by accordance of thy placid cheer, 
With some internal lights to memory dear, 
Or fancies stealing forth to sooth the breast, 
Tired with its daily share of earth’s unrest— 
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- Gentle awakenings, visitations meek— 
A kindly influence whereof few will speak, 
Though it can wet with tears the hardiest cheek. 


And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 

Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave! 

Then, while the Sailor, ’mid an open sea 

Swept by a favouring wind, that leaves thoughts free, 
Paces the deck—no star perhaps in sight 

To cheer the long dark hours of vacant night— 

Oft with his ny, does thy image blend, 


In his mind’s eye t 


y crescent: horns ascend, 


And thou art still, OQ Moon, that Satron’s Frienp! 


’Tis a noble destiny, no doubt, to be 
a great Poet, or a great Philosopher, 
or a: great Writer of any kind—and 
folks have said that to think is nobler 
than to act—that those men whose 
greatness was in their thoughtful 
genius must be of a higher order of 
mind than those who won their re- 
nown by achievements in the strife 
of the world, ruling or warring—yet 
the voice of mankind has not thus 
witnessed, nor perhaps our own feel- 
ings. Indeed, our imagination seems 
almost to fall from an eagle-flight, 
when it passes from the renown of 
those who have been mightiest in 
action, to those who have been mighty 
only in the speculative or creative 
mind. Their glory seems of a differ- 
ent order. Akenside says, in conso- 
nance, as we think, with the common 
sentiments of men— 


‘* Nor far beneath the warrior’s feet, 
Nor from the legislator’s seat, 
Stands far remote the bard.” 


We think that this common feeling 
may be explained and justified. The 
philosopher, whatever and how high 
soever his knowledge, may not be a 
great man, He may know the heights 
of the human mind, yet he may not be 
high himself, His intellect may be 
mighty, and yet his soul may below. It 
is the same with all those whose genius 
is their title to glory. Weseem in 
all of them to see certain faculties of 
the mind exalted into great power. But 
the human being himself, may or may 
not be exalted along with these facul- 
ties. These are but powers belonging 
to him; these are nothimself. If we 
ask, then, what itis thatto the ordinary 
apprehension, constitutes the man 
himself—it is his will. If the will is 
high, the man is high ; if the will is 
degraded, the man is degraded. But 


by the will is not here meant affection, 
passion, and desire—not at least as 
simple feelings however strong; but 
it means the will in action—proyed 
and tried with contention and dif- 
ficulty, with the burdens and the 
terrors which bow down or appal. 
He who has genius, in this view, is 
nothing ; but he whose genius is un- 
troubled and clear on the thundering 
deck, is exalted in his whole being, b 

that perfect power of his will of whic 

his genius gives the evidence. So 
affection and desire do not in them- 
selves exalt the man by any vehe- 
mence with which they may be felt, 
or any nobleness they may include ; 
but the moment they are put to severe 
proof and tried, and they are found to 
endure the proof—as soon as generous 
loyalty has thrown its breast in the 
way of death—as soon as wealth is 
sacrificed to honour, so soon the pas- 
sion ennobles the man; because it is 
found to be more than emotion and 
desire, it is found to have the strength 
of will. It is in the will, exalted in- 
deed by affection and desire, exalted 
by thought and genius, that we find 
the elevation of the human being, In 
fewer and simpler words, it is the per- 
sonal character that we regard first, 
in the estimate of personal greatness ; 
and the intellectual character is only 
a secondary consideration. This is 
the account of the causes which, in 
men’s judgment of the characters of 
others, determine the comparison they 
make between those who have been 
great in great action and those who 
have stood at the height of mental 
achievement. If we place ourselves 
within the minds of those whom we 
judge, and consider what in each case 
their self-esteem might be, we shall 
find in this respect a corresponding 
difference. He who feels himself to be 
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great, and he who only feels his genius 
to be great, are two men as widely 
distinguished from each other, in the 
influence of their self-esteem over their 
moral being or their passions, as the 
are different in the eyes of the world. 
And thus we may see how the passion 
of glory in the mind of the orator, 
or the poet, or the philosopher, ap- 
pears to us as something very infe- 
rior to the same passion in the breast 
of the young patriot warrior. We 
conceive it to have been an inferior 
passion even as they felt it; because 
they carried into the passion nothing 
but the conscious elevation of their 
genius, and he carries into his passion 
the conscious nobleness of his whole 
being, ready to devote itself to the 
cause of liberty or his country. - 
Lay down that book, sirrah, and 
listento Us. No—take it up again—’tis 
Paley, we perceive—read aloud the 
sentence nearest the thumb of your 
left hand—whatever it be, we under- 
take to say something on the same 
subject, as good or better, off hand. 
«* The Law of Honour is a system of 
rules constructed by people of fashion, 
and calculated to facilitate their inter- 
course with one another; and for no 
other purpose. Consequently, nothing 
is adverted to by the Law of Honour, 
but what tends to incommode this in- 
tercourse. Hence the law only pre- 
scribes and regulates the duties be- 
twixt equals ; omitting such as relate 
to the Supreme Being, as well as 
those which we owe to our inferiors. 
For which reason, profaneness, ne- 
glect of public worship, cruelty to ser- 
vants, rigorous treatment of tenants 
or other dependants, want of charity 
to the poor, injuries done to trades- 
men by insolvency or deldy of pay- 
ment, ‘with numberless examples of 
the same kind, are no breaches of 
honour ; because a man is not-a less 
agreeable companion for these vices, 
nor the worse to deal with, in those 
concerns which are usually transacted 
between one gentleman and another.” 
Shut your mouth, now, ingenuous 
youth—-we have had enough of it. 
Paley treats—does he not ?—in suc- 
cession of the Law of Honour, the 
Law of the Land, the Scriptures, the 
Moral Sense, Human Happiness— 
Virtue ? He does: Hear, then, Chris- 
topher North. 
Honour, then, must be considered 
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as subsisting independently, in the 
spirit itself; but it has two great ac- 
cessaries—the esteem of others, and 
the exterior demonstration of their 


esteem. It is not degraded, or al- 
tered in its nature by the support it 
derives from these two accessaries ; 
not even though, to a certain ex- 
tent, it relies on them for support. 
As long as it is itself the superior 
principle, and these are accessaries 
only, the purposes of nature are 
fulfilled. If these feelings, which 
were given merely as subsidiary and 
subordinate, should become of more 
moment to the mind, as they some- 
times do, than its own self-regard, 
then the purpose of nature is subvert- 
ed, and the principle of honour itself 
is degraded. 

It may be said to be the highest 
principle of our mind which is neither 
religious nor properly moral. The 
highest law of our spirit and acts, is 
that which immediately and con- 
sciously regards Him to whom we owe 
all; the next is that which is pre- 
scribed to us by conscience, by which 
each man knows himself subject to 
obligation, which must not be bro- 
ken; next to these is that principle 
entirely distinct from them, by which 
the human being feels himself con- 
strained to act, that he may not be 
self-dishonoured. 

When these two first and greatest 
laws are removed, or have compara- 
tively little force in the mind, this 
other principle—which may be consi- 
dered as the highest of those which 
are merely human, indluding no higher 
regard than of the human being to 
himself—this other principle, accord- 
ing to Christopher North, then be- 
comes, in an imperfect degree, as a 
director merely of human actions—a 
substitute for them. In this light we 
may understand why this sentiment 
has been esteemed so highly among 
men, since it becomes to them, under 
certain circumstances, the chief law of 
their lives, and though not virtue, yet 
to a certain extent a substitute for it. 
We may also understand on what 
ground it has been reprobated by re- 
ligious and moral writers. They have 
regarded it as a law set up among 
men, in independence of religious and 
moral obligation. It has been so set 
‘up. But it might have been considered 
that this was the error and misfortune 
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of the men themselves, and not the 
fault of the principle to which they 
resorted, in their destitution, to what- 
ever cause that might be owing, of a 
higher guidance. 

Now, it does not, we think, require 
touch argument to show that there is 
nothing in this sentiment, justly consi- 
dered, which is at variance with those 
higher laws to which we are subject- 
ed. The man who fulfils his duty to 
God is thereby necessarily obedient 
to his conscience: but surely there is 
nothing that forbids the same mind 
which acknowledges, and has submit- 
ted itself to this highest obedience, to 
be sensible to its own esteem of its 
own desert, to be sensible to shame, 
when it has forfeited its self-esteem. 
The same mind may be religious, 
moral, and yet retain its sensibility to 
honour. It is altogether a different 
question to ask, whether the laws of 
honour which prevail in any particular 
nation of men are throughout con- 
sistent with morality and religion. . It 
is probable they are not; for they 
are framed by human beings in their 
pride, and in their forgetfulness of 
their highest subjection. But such 
laws are merely to be ranked among 
the manners and customs of that ‘par- 
ticular nation. They are not to be 
cited as proofs of the necessary dic- 
tates of this feeling of our nature. 
They show that men, in their weak- 
ness and blindness, have erred in the 
application of a just and noble princi- 
ple. The customs and the rules of 
opinion which men, instigated by this 
feeling, have instituted for themselves, 
may be in some respects greatly 
amiss; yet not the natural feeling, 
but their error, is chargeable with 
those transgressions. Among many 
nations, the feeling of honour has led 
to frequent suicide—it has given repu- 
tation to that. crime ; yet we do not 
think of laying that crime to the 
charge of this principle of our nature, 
for we see plainly that this is a per- 
version of the feeling, since there are 
honourable nations among whom it 
does not suggest that action, but pre- 
serves from it. In the same way, 
among ourselves, in judging our own 
laws of honour, we are to make the 
like discrimination: and to take care 
that we do not attribute to the essen. 
tial feeling accidental customs or ca- 
nons of judgment, without which the 
natural sentiment might subsist in its 
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full force, and hold its just dominion 
over the human spirit and over hu- 
man life. It is our duty to take care 
to keep this sentiment, which, by its 
alliance with pride—which, by the re- 
spect it pays to the human self, is in 
danger to estrange us from higher 
laws,—to keep it, we say, in due sub- 
jection tothem. Itis a feeling which, 
like all our natural feelings, may be 
carried to excess; and therefore it 
calls upon us for vigilance to guard 
and torestrain it within its due bounds ; 
to suspect it even; but on no account 
to disparage it in our estimation, or to 
endeavour wholly to suppress it in our 
hearts. 

As far as its laws have been defined 
by the manners of these nations, it is 
the guardian of courage and faith in 
the character of men. The world re- 
quire these in action; the sense of 
honour watches over them in the heart. 
These, then, are important virtues to 
society, which are in safe keeping un- 
der the vigilance of honour. But it 
is not to be imagined that its influence 
ends here. It may be first aroused in 
the mind with respect to these two 
virtues. On these it may stand. 
But the principle once existing in the 
mind, has a far more extensive opera- 
tion. For, as soon as the mind is 
awakened to watch over itself—to feel 
that it has an inward nobility, known 
to itself, and which, attainted in its 
own consciousness, though no other 
human being should know it, is for. 
feited and lost—there is a principle 
raised up into strength, which will be 
jealous over the whole mind, and will 
preserve it, according to the extent of 
its understanding, from every self-de- 
grading act. The honourable mind 
does not-in any degree measure its 
own worth by the opinion of others ; 
it measures by its own estimate ; and 
the quick and vivid sensibility which 
it cherishes to its own approbation, 
and yet more to its own blame, is a 
spirit that will watch over all its vir. 
tues, and animate its aversion to every 
vice. It may justly be described, 
therefore, as a principle so friendly to 
virtue, that, as long as it subsists, it 
requires and enforces some virtues in 
the mind otherwise most corrupted 
‘and perverted; which, maintaining 
as it does some virtues in the midst 
of vice, is then only happily placed, 
in the full exercise of its power and 
enjoyment of its nature, when it ig _ 
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placed in the midst of virtues, to all 
of which it can ally itself, and will 
strengthen all with which it is allied. 
How gracious is the influence it 
exerts, even by the exterior demon- 
strations of respect which it enforces. 
To him who honours himself, it is 
natural to mark to others the re- 
spect he bears them; for he has 
the instinct which warns him that 
the want of that respect must be felt 
by them as an injury. Besides, it 
is grateful to him that those who are 
esteemed should know themselves to 
be so. It is painful to him to think 
that any human being should live self- 
degraded, and therefore he is unwil- 
lingly the cause to any one of self- 
humiliation. Hence is this feeling the 
natural inspirer of courtesy. It is not 
to be believed that it is disappointed 
in its generous aim. The mainte- 
nance of exterior respectinthe manners 
of society, is a perpetual encourage- 
ment to every one to believe that he is 
respected, and therefore a constant 
exhortation to him to respect himself. 
Our Alcove Library is not large— 
it is select—but neither is it exclusive 
—and here is a volume, (published by 
the excellent Seeley and Burnside) 
from which please, pray; to read aloud, 
but not loud, the first set of stanzas 
you see with our private approval- 
mark —* Tue Sorace or Sone— 
short Poems suggested by scenes visit- 
ed on a Continental Tour, chiefly in 
Italy.”"—Give us the volume for a mo- 
ment. The writer is not a mere classi- 
eal, he is a Christian tourist—and 
avers that “of the associations that 
throng the Christian mind on an Ita- 
lian tour, none are so imposing as those 
derived from scenes connected with 
Scripture history. Though but few, 
and upon the very verge of the field 
of sacred narrative, yet to an inhabi- 
tant of a country whose very name 
has no existence in Holy Writ but 
as * the uttermost part of the earth,” 
they present the distant glories of a 
light, hitherto only apprehended by 
the imagination. If, however, they 
are but gleams, they are welcomed 
with the greater delight; and the au- 
thor wishes it were in his power to 
eonvey to the reader the tenth part 
of that enthusiasm with which he 
surrendered himself and the objects 
around him to the enchantment of 
such assoeiations ;” and he says, * It 
. may surely be forgiven, if all classic 
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interest evaporated, when, under the 
Arch of Titus, the gorgeous proces. 
sion, that bore captive Judea in tri- 
umph, seemed to move towards the 
Capitol ; or, on the arena of the now 
desolate Coliseum, the mind recalled 
Ignatius patiently tarrying the mo- 
ment when his life must be sacrificed 
to gratify the assembled myriads of 
Pagan Rome.” He says that little 
art was exercised in their composition 3 
as they merely formed a recreative 
amusement when the spirits sought 
refreshment from the crowd of surs 
rounding objects of secular interest, in 
the meditation of subjects of eternal 
moment; and if some of them should 
appear to have a melancholy tinge, he 
ean easily plead that it is chiefly in 
times of sorrow that the mind turns to 
such reminiscences. 

The ruins of Rome! The over- 
throw or decay of mighty human 
power is, of all thoughts that can. 
enter the mind, the most affecting. 
The whole imagination is at once 
stirred by the prostration of that, round 
which so many high associations have 
been collected for so many ages. 
Beauty seems born but to perish, and 
its fragility is seen and felt to be 
inherent in it by a law of its being. 
But power gives stability, as it were, 
to human thought, and we forget our 
own perishable nature in the spectacle 
of some abiding and enduring great- 
ness. Our own little span of years— 
our own confined region of space, are 
lost in the endurance and far-spread 
dominion of some mighty state—and 
we feel as if we partook ofits deep set 
and most triumphant strength. When, 
therefore, a great and ancient empire 
falls into pieces, or when fragments of 
its power are heard, in the sad con- 
viction of our souls, rent asunder like 
‘column after column disparting from 
some noble edifice, we feel as if all 
the cities of men were built on 
foundations beneath which the earth- 
quake slept. The same doom seems 
to be imminent over all the other 
kingdoms that still stand; and in 
the midst of such changes, and de- 
eays, and overthrows—or as we read 
of them of old—we look, under such 
emotions, on all power as founda- 
tionless, and in out wide imagination 
embrace empires covered only with the 
ruins of their desolation. Yet such 
is the pride of the human spirit, that it 
often unconsciously, underthe influence 
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of such imagination, strives to hide 
from itself the utter nothingness of its 
mightiest works. And when all its 
glories are visibly crumbling into dust, 
it creates some imaginary power to 
overthrow the fabries of human great- 
ness—and thus attempts to derive a 
kind of mournful triumph even in 
its very fall. Thus, when nations have 
faded away in their sins and vices, 
rotten at the heart and palsied in all 
their limbs, we strive not to think 
of that sad internal decay, but ima- 
gine some mighty power smiting em- 
pires and cutting short the records of 
mortal magnificence. Thus, Fate and 
Destiny are said in ourimagination to 
lay our glories low. Thus, even the 
calm and silent air of oblivion, has 
been thought of as an unsparing power. 
Time, too, though in moral sadness, 
wisely called a shadow, has been 
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dlothed with terrific attributes, and the 
sweep of his scythe has, in imagina- 
tion, shorn the towery diadem of cities: 
Thus the mere sigh in which we 
expire, has-been changed into active 
power—and all the nations have with 


‘one. voice called out “ Death!” And 


while mankind have sunk, and fallen, 
and disappeared in the helplessness 
of their own mortal being, we have 
still spoken of powers arrayed against 
them—powers that are in good truth 
only another name for their own weak- 
nesses. ‘Thus imagination is for ever 
fighting against truath—and even when 
humbled, her visions are sublime— 
conscious even among saddest ruin of 
her own immortality. 

Now, my son, read on—with a few 
minutes’ pause between each sacred 
poem—till we motion you to return 
the volume to its place. 


BASILICA OF S. PETER. 


‘* Who sits, a seeptered monarch in his hall, 
Upheld by time, that makes all others bow, 


Himself unmoved, though nations rise and fall ; 

No snow-storm shed by ages on his brow? 

High lot is his! nor change of rule to know, 

Nor touch of hoary years, as centuries eome and go. 


‘* What would ambition more? Eternal Rome 
Seals with his name the emblems of her pride. 
High in the chamber of her proudest dome, 

In Godhead throned his image dare abide ; 
While pilgrims hasten with the offered vow, 
And at his feet in low obeisance bow. 


‘¢ What would he more? The world his sceptre owns— 
Aloft from column, cupola, and tower, 

He views ten kingdoms prostrating their thrones, 
Submissive to his delegated power, 

The vassal-subjects of his magie name— 

What would he more to seal a deathless fame ? 


*¢ And yet to reign as king he held as nought, 
When from his eye coursed down the bitter tear— 
No longer Earth’s magnificence he sought, 

Or feared man’s face—sin, sin his only fear 

To latest times he shunned not to proclaim 
Jehovah's glory in his own deep shame. 


‘¢ He braved a vow his Master’s head to shield, 
Or lay his own in willing service down— 

He braved a vow the vengeful blade to wield, 
And steel his heart against a people’s frown— 
Yet on his eye when gleamed the Judge’s sword, 
He would not own the Saviour for his Lord ! 


*€ Yea, he denied with curses—thrice the word 
Passed unrebuked his lip, with brazen brow ; 

* The Lord of Hosts,’ he said, ‘ was not his Lord, 
Nor cared he the Nazarene to know ’— 

How in an hour are all his vows entombed ! 


Sifted as corn—but not as chaff consumed ; 
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‘* For lo! the Sufferer turns His woe-worn face, 
And on His servant bends His gentle eye— 
Pity and Love blend in that look of grace, 
And to the sinner tell his Saviour nigh— 
He heeded not the deadly fight he fought, 


Or his heart’s pangs—his wandering sheep he sought : 


** He sought and found—the arrow Peter smote, 
And forth he stepped from out the evil hall, 


Bitter the things, that ’gainst himself he wrote, 
Deadly his sin, and desperate his fall— 
He wept, to tell how grossly Satan lied— 


Man hath no power to stay his heart of pride. 


** O then! why drag him forth who thus did mourn, 
And wish all self deep buried in his grave ! 


Why bid the crowd besotted t’ward him turn, 
Their souls to save, his own who could not save ! 
O sight more galling than the lictor’s rod, 


The humbled saint upreared a brazen god ! 


‘¢ Bitter the tears! and let them freely flow, 


For evil was the hand that placed him there ! 
How would he weep to serve the nation’s woe, 
By claiming homage in God’s House of Prayer ! 
How weep to see his form, from realms above, 


‘S. MARIA SOPRA MINERVA. 


‘* Why that appalling frown, 
Beneath the thorny crown, 
That eye of wrath, and stern, averted brow ? 
Is not the covenant made ? 
Is not the altar laid ? 
Say, is that covenant pledge forgotten 
a now ? 
**O doth he bend below 
An universe of woe : 
From His dread sacrifice impatient shrink ? 
The deadly brimming bowl, ° 
Mixed for my hell-doomed soul, 
Doth He refuse, in this his hour, to drink ? 


** Ts it his people’s hate, 
Which knows not to abate, 
That kindles flames and hot rebukes of 
fire ? 
Do heathen words. of scorn, 
Cast on the man forlorn, 
Quenchless, unmitigated wrath inspire ? 


** Here in this world of woe, 
Will he indeed forego 
His fore-doomed work, my soul to seek 
and save, ; 
Hurl back the assumed tree—— 
In act of victory, 
Forbear to thread the mazes of the grave ? 


** O think not, Lord, on us, 
Whilst thou dost suffer thts; 
Heed not the word of a poor, powerless 
worm | 





Stand ’twixt his fellow-man, and Jesus’ look of love!” 


If Thou but wave thine hand, 
Waste is the peopled land, 
Like chaff dispersed before the fitful storm. 


** Look on thy covenant-seal, 
And on thy children deal, 
Tho’ wayward, by the greatness of thy 
name ! 
The Gentile and the Jew, 
* They know not what they do, 
Work out Thy work! let not thine anger 
flame ! 


‘** Yet hush the hasty thought, 
Which hath unjustly wrought 
’Gainst Him, who is my own, my loving 
Lord; 
O no !—how can it be, 
That he from pain should flee, 
And o’er his chosen wave the vengeful 
sword ! 


‘* Vain fear! that wrathful eye 
Proclaims the Tempter nigh, 
That brow is bent upon the hateful 
power— 
The lip of stern reproof 
Bids Satan stand aloof, 
Nor heap temptation on the o’erladen 
hour, 


** Neath that dread frown I view, 
Love to His chosen few, 
And purpose firm their rescue to ensure : 
His pallid cheek proclaims, 
How precious are their names, 
For whom his writhing nerves such pain 
endure. 
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** See, to his cross he clings, 
Whence endless virtue springs, 
Life, health, and comfort to the sinner’s 
soul : 
What tho’ the attack be rude, 
As rush of mountain-flood, 
He will not shrink to drain the hell- 
wrought bowl. 


*¢ Warrior, he takes his stand, 
Not to upraise his hand, 
To crush the trembling souls He came to 
save— 
But meek His crown to wear, 
And meek his cross to bear, 
Till Satan falls, and he who rules the 
grave ! 


* Then hail that fearful gaze ! 
It strikes with dread amaze, 
And chills his foes, all motionless as 
stone— 
That frown is love to me; 
It speaks the captive free, 
And plants a worm on an archangel’s 
throne!” 


S$. ROCH. 


‘Go! bear Him softly to His rest, ° 
Since past the battle shock ; 

The pallid brow, and pulseless breast, 
Lay in the virgin rock. 

Tho’ darkly yawns the rending tomb, 

The light of heaven gilds the gloom— 
Fear not! seal firm the closed door— 

’Tis but the gate of Death—and Death is 

king no more ! 


“ Leave Him therein—the first to dare 
The mazes of that path, 
Which track’d the regions of despair, 
Lit by Almighty wrath— 
Leave Him therein—His arm alone 
Hurled Satan from his traitor throne— 
His arm alone—omnipotent to save— 
His erring sheep redeems, and bursts the 
Portals of the grave ! 


‘¢ Travelling in greatness of His might, 
He treads the shades of Death ; 
Hell flies the glory of His light— 
The blasting of His breath. 
The dead from chamber’d couches spring, 
And hail of their dread king the King ; 
Amazed who thus, in robes from Bozrah 
died, 
Tramples angelic powers in their own 
realm of pride ! 


‘Up, gird thy sandall’d foot, my soul! 
Salute the Victor’s sign ! 

From thee His mutter’d thunders roll— 
The foes He spurns are thine ! 
VOL, XLV, NO, CCLXXXII, 
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“ But ah! how may I dare to claim, 

Who shunned his toils, the Conqueror’s 
fame, 


Or tread with ready step the narrow 


way, 
Clear’d by His single arm—on to the 
Fount of Day! 


‘Up, tarry not, tho’ stain’d with sin,— 
With a traitor’s low’ring brow ! 
Press on! the crown of glory win ! 
Salvation’s offered now ! 
Not for Himself the fight He fought— 
Thou art the man !—thy weal He sought ; 
For thee—for thee He smote the Dragon 
foe— 
See, how: He smiles thee on! go, track 
His footsteps, go! 


‘© What tho’, ingrate ! thou didst not share 
The woes He could not hide ; 
Slept—when He bade thee watch to prayer, 
And when confess—denied ! 
Doubt not there’s pardon yet for thee ; 
His loving smile thy welcome be! 
Drink in the light of life that beams 
around—. 
What is death’s dreary vale ?——with Christ 
*tis holy ground ! 


‘‘Lo, where He comes, Night folds his 
wing 
And shuns the blaze of Day ; 
While flowers beneath His footsteps spring, 
To cheer Him on his way. 
Before Him desolation lies— 
Behind, a fresh-blown Paradise ; 
And sounds of seraph-harps beguile the 
road, 
Erst filled with shrieks of woe, that told 
an absent God! 


** Come—muse a little moment here, 

Faith watches at the grave ; 

Bid hence all doubt, distrust, or fear, 

He can, and He will save ! 

We tune our harps, and wait awhile ; 

Joy in the radiance of His smile ; 
Listening with holy longing till He come, 
Knock at our chamber-door, and call us 

to our home !” 


A SABBATH AMONG THE APPENINES. 


‘It is his own. His Sabbath-day, 
His voice is busy in my heart— 

I must from earthly thoughts away, 
And go to muse with him apart ! 
Tho’ in my soul the weight of woe, 
And on my brow the lines of care, 
He would not now His grace bestow, 
Did He design to spurn my prayer. 


‘¢ The hills that hem this little dell, 


And rear their wooded da on high, 
i N 
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Alike the itimmer beams repel, 

Avid bid Wfir thé Wihtry sky— 

Where Solitude hath framed a bower, 

And Shade hath spread her noon-tide 
night, 

Hé cotiies; to fill the lonely hour; 

He shines, and where He shines, ’tis light. 


‘* My roving soul He bids me bound 
Within this scene of sky and grove, 

Here own the marks of holy ground, 
Here meet the objects of his love: 

Tho’ hushed the chimes of Sabbath praise, 
And not a track of man appear— 

The Lord himself a shrine shall raise, 
Nor lack a Sabbath service here. 


*¢ These clustering trunks of stately trees, 
Like columns of some Gothic aisle, 

Rise, undisturb’d by summer breeze, 

A God-framed, God-accepted pile ! 

Here may I bend th’ uncover’d head, 
Fresh horiage to my Master swear, 

Since hére a chequer’d couch is spread, 
For foot of praise, or knee of prayer. 


** Nor lonely is my duty paid, 
Though to the eye of man alone ; 
For many a hand is stretch’d to aid, 
And bear my offerings to the throne. 
Around the lowly altar stand, 

With ear attéent. and heav’nward eye, 
A thronging. bright angelic band, 

To waft my incense to the sky. 


*‘ For Faith is here, though weak and 
frail, 

And tottering with infantine feet, 

Her voice is strong her Lord to hail, 

And firm she grasps the mercy-seat : 

And Love, that like a sister clings, 

With eye as clear as beam of day, 

And ardent Hope, with fluttering wings, 

All restless in her cage of clay. 


** And who is she, that shrinks behind 

With so serene and sweet a smile, 

And finger raised, lest some rude wind 

Should murmur through the leafy aisle, 
Leading yon sylph in silken band, 

Who hides her face beneath her wings ? 
°Tis Peace, with her own olive wand, 


And Joy, who shades the bliss she brings. 


‘* And nearer to niy station crowd, 

In vesture stained with many a tear, 
Pale sorrow, ’neath her burden bow’d; 
Patience, that soothes her sister Fear: 
And many more to memory known, 
Heart linked to heart, and hand to hand: 
How can I deem myself alone, 

So blest, mid Such 4 goodly band! 
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‘“‘ They know each want, they know each 
grief, 

They throng with me His meétey’s throne, 

With me they kneel to urge relief, 

My nearest woes they claim their own; 

They cheer my soul with many a sign, 

Each doubt repress, and hush each fear; 

Sweet smile in every smile of mine, 

And weep in every gushing tear. 


‘€ One is our object—one our aim, 
Whene’er a sacred rite I pay ; 

They own with me the Saviour’s name, 
They own with me the Saviour's day ! 
While they my feeble service share, 
Here it is good for me to be; 

Each spot becomes a house of pray’r, 
Each day a Sabbath-day to me.” 


Religion in the human mind is apt 
to decline in two different ways. Itde- 
generates into fanatic superstition 
or into a cold speculative philosophy. 
Both these are averse from its proper 
nature; but, perhaps, the last most 
so; for the first is but excess, and the 
last is defect. The excesses of the 
first startle men, and warn them back ; 
but the cold speculative faith seems 
almost to recommend itself to an in- 
tellectual age. It looks like reason 
purifying religious belief, while she 
takes no more than what she can com- 
prehend, Yet it is an inclination of 
the mind to atheism, for it is a loosen- 
ing of it from the bond of its full re- 
ligious obligation. How shall we pre. 
tend to say that we will bring to this 
service our intellectual and not our 
moral being? That we will know what 
is to be known, and believe as far as 
undoubted evidence constrains our 
conviction? But that our heart, our 
whole spirit of passion and feeling 
shall remain exempt from the same 
influence. If our minds owe any 
thing to God, they owe all. Their 
rational intelligence is required to the 
highest use of its intelligent powers, 
when it is called upon to know tho 
truths which religion teaches, and on 
which it rests. The greatest object 
of thought is presented to the under- 
standing. But, at the same moment, 
the greatest object of affection is of- 
fered to the soul. And it is as absurd 
and self-contradictory to our nature, 
not to feel, as it is, when truth is un-« 
folded clearly before us, not to under- 
stand. 

The mere consideration of the con- 
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stitution of the human mind is suffi- 
cient to show what is the relation that 
religion bears to the whole. It is the 
vital principle of the whole being. It 
is like the soul of the soul. By it all 
the other powers and feelings are re- 
duced to their right place and subor- 
dination. Without it the whole mind 
is disturbed and thrown into disorder. 
Hence only are derived true magna- 
nimity and wisdom. Hence only the 
affections aré purified and sublimed. 
nen only the passions receive their 
aw. 

What religion is to the individual 
mind, that it is to the mind of a whole 
people. This alone preserves it lofty 
and strong. Without this it sinks 
into weakness and degradation. Its 
intellectual powers, its courage, its 
liberty, are no sufficient security. 
These cannot preserve its elevation. 
These, though noble in themselves, 
are not of sufficient power to maintain 
the whole rational mind ennobled. It 
is necessary that men should have be- 
fore their minds some object of regard 
and desire, of which they fall infinitely 
short; that so they may be admo- 
nished to arouse themselves, and ad- 
vance their nature. Their spirit is 
beset with many insidious foes; and 
it is not possible for them, by any vigi- 
lance of their owp, to guard and pro- 
tect themselves from their wily assault. 
But while they exalt themselves in the 
highest strength, they become secure ; 
for those betraying weaknesses cease 
to have any power over them. 

The character; of nations seems 
borne down by a fatal power. The 
great principles of opinion and passion 
which have sustained them for a 
period sink away, and none succeed 
in their place. The very progress of 
their maturer intelligence advances 
them beyond the noble errors of their 
uninstructed youth. There is then no 
principle which can save them from 
decay coming on, but religion. In 
their highest state of intelligence, 
here is an object which commands the 
adoration of reason. In their decay 
and fall of spirit, here is a passion 
which can enter the sunk and lan- 
guishivg heart, and rekindle and re- 
novate its strength. In the flow of 
overwhelming luxury, -here is a prin- 
ciple’of power to contend against the 
enchantments of sense, and to cast out 
the madness of the grosser passions. 
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Here is a spirit which can enter eyery 
house, can tell pleasure of its folly 
and wealth of its vanity, which can 
address itself to every heart, and chas- 
tise in each single breast the universa 
depravity. 

How utterly have those nations fall- 
en who have been without religion ! 
How have those deciined and suffered 
who have corrupted their religion ! 
We feel that we have yet some strength 
with which to contend against the 
threatening decays that creep in upon 
the further periods of a nation’s exist- 
ence. But of that strength how much 
do we owe to the vigour in which our 
religion has been maintained amongst 
us? How much of it would be left, 
if we should ever suffer that religion 
unhappily to decay ? 

In the laws, the manners, the philo- 
sophy, the literature of a people, the 
influence of high religious feelings will 
be traced, unobtrusively but power- 
fully ‘diffusing itself through every 
part of their welfare. How much of 
the happiness of a people, of the pu- 
rity and dignity of its manners, arises 
from that domestic virtue which reli- 
gion alone can guard. Their public 
institutions must be actuated by the 
samespirit. Their literature will take 
a character, indirectly, from this source. 
If the thoughts of the people be high 
and pure, their whole literature will 
maintain the same tenor. Their phi- 
losophy especially, which continually 
draws near to religion—which weds 
itself to their morality—which is con- 
stantly derived anew from the highest 
faculties of their intelligence—their 
philosophy will be lofty or low, a sci- 
ence of truth or of falsehood, as their 
whole mind is more or less influenced 
and governed by these high doctrines 
and feelings. In truth, what philo- 
sophy of morals can there be which 
does not derive its character direct 
from this source? Nothing but abase- 
ment and cegradation of the whole mo- 
ral nature of man can follow the mo- 
ment morality is made independent of 
this connexion. It were better to 
leave man without speculation at all 
upon this subject, than to exhibit to 
him himself bereft of his highest capa- 
city, and to persuade him that this is 
the faithful picture of that being which 
he was created. Even that science 
which seems less immediately con- 
nected with this part of our nature, 
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physical science, is in a thousand ways 
linked to it, and owes to it its noblest 
character. For it is not the subject- 
matter itself that constrains the mind 
to an inevitable course, but the mind, 
according to its own character, selects 
the matter of its knowledge. The 
highest researches of this science are 
those which are connected with the 
great principles that govern the natu- 
ral world; and to these the mind 
seems called full as much by that se- 
cret moral feeling which accompanies 
the sublimer contemplations of nature, 
as by its own intellectual tendency. 
Nor is it possible to conceive of the 
mind of Newton investigating the laws 
of the universe, without believing that 
his great studies had to himself their 
highest commendation, while he be- 
lieved himself permitted, in pursuing 
them, to become, in some part, an in- 
terpreter of that divine wisdom which 
has framed and governs the world. 

In these enquiries we are accustom- 
ed to speak of the light of nature in 
comparison with the light of revela- 
tion, and to speak of the theological 
doctrines of which our human reason 
gives us assurance. Such expressions 
as these may easily lead to important 
error, and do, indeed, seem often to 
have been misconceived and misem- 
ployed. What those truths are which 
human reason, unassisted, would dis- 
cover to us on these subjects, it is im- 
possible for us to know, for we have 
never seen it left absolutely to itself. 
Instruction, more or less, in wandering 
tradition, or in express, full, and re- 
corded revelation, has always accom- 
panied it; and we have never had 
other experience of the human mind 
than as exerting its powers under the 
light of imparted knowledge. In these 
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circumstances, all that can be properly 
meant by those expressions which re- 
gard the power of the human mind to 
guide, to enlighten, or to satisfy itself 
in these great enquiries is, not that it 
can be the discoverer of truth, but that, 
with the doctrines of truth set before 
it, it is able to deduce arguments from 
its own independent sources which 
confirm it in their belief; or that, with 
truth and error proposed to its choice, 
it has means, to a certain extent, in 
its own power, of distinguishing one 
from the other For ourselves, we 
may understand easily that it would 
be impossible for us so to shut out 
from our minds the knowledge which 
has been poured in upon them from 
our earliest years, in order to ascer- 
tain what self-left reason could find 
out. Yet this much we are able to 
do in the speculations of our philoso- 
phy. We can enquire, in this light, 
what are the grounds of evidence 
which nature and reason themselves 
offer for belief in the same truths. A 
like remark must be extended to the 
morality which we seem now to incul- 
cate from the authority of human rea- 
son. We no longer possess any such 
independent morality. The spirit of 
a higher, purer, moral law than man 
could discover has been breathed over 
the world, and we have grown up in 
the air and the light of a system so 
congenial to the highest feelings of 
our human nature, that the wisest spi- 
rits amongst us have sometimes been 
tempted to forget that its origin is 
divine. 

One other strain from the “ Sotace 
or Sone.” ’Tisa volume well worthy 
a place in every Christian Family 
Library. The embellishments in wood 
by Harvey are very beautiful. 


LOIANO. 


A VILLAGE ON THE SUMMIT OF AN APPENINE, NEAR THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 


** High on the mountain’s crown, 
While all around is swathed in deepest brown, 
Say, whence yon silvery gleam, 
Reflecting bright the sun’s departing beam ? 
There man hath sought his rest, 


Within the eagle’s nest, 


Sick of the city’s noise, and pomp, and power— 


Content, with daily toil, 


To court the barren soil, 


And bid afar the world’s supremest dower. 
How, from the etherial height, 


Dwindle the mightiest works of human might! 
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*¢ And as his glance surveys, 
Yon lines of trodden ways, 
He, fain, unmindful of the law of love, 
Forgets, as pass the pigmy crowd before his face, 
That he himself is nought above 
A brother of the race ! 
Far as the eye can see, 
Beneath him stretch the lordly Appenines, 
Belted with cypress, garlanded with vines, 
Rearing their backs in wooded majesty. 
There may he raise his shrine—his God adore, 
Conning his works of might down to the mid-sea’s shore. 


** But little thought hath man 

Of Nature’s glories, while his cheek is wan 
With pinching want and care— 

His eye to heaven upturn’d in bootless prayer ! 
The nightly dews that_lie 

So rich around, his thirst may not supply, 

Nor earth reveal her founts to glad his clouded eye. 
For many and many an age, 

The maidens sped their weary pilgrimage, 
With toilsome steps and slow— 

Their brazen vessels on their shoulders slung— 
Down to the vale below, 

O’er whose rich crops the wooded mountain hung. 



































































** There, in a mossy cave, 
’Mid groves of chesnut on the hill’s broad side, 
Their burning brows they lave, 
Where gushed a fount, whose waters never died. 
So sweet the lowly spot—so hid from day— 
Like a swallow’s nest it lay ! 
With unremitting toil 
They bear the stream, more choice than wine or oil, , ‘ 
Till, having won the height, they pour around 
And cool the thirsty tongue, and glad the parched ground. 


Lo! from the covert green, 

With weary steps they came, the groves between, 
Thro’ narrow paths, that wound 

To ease the toil of the precipitous ground. 
Gladly their footsteps clung 

To the gnarled roots, that o’er their pathway sprung. 
Cedars and chesnuts gazed, 

As up they wrought—at their hard lot amazed, 
While they their stores await, 

Drawing their moisture fresh from heaven’s gate ; 
Then pour'd it forth in tears, 

To see poor man thus slaving all his years ; 

And to the toilsome band their shadows lent, 

And stretch’d their brawny arms to smooth the steep ascent. 


‘* No more the rugged way 
Compels the strength and burden of the day. 
From the extremest isle, 
Where yon bright sun now rests his parting smile, 
Two strangers hither sought 
The health those wooded hills have ever brought ; 
They marked the toilsome steep— 
They marked the maidens wend their way, and weep; 
Then strove to raise, 
The gushing stream, and the responsive praise. : 
They pierced the mountain’s crown, os, 
A fount besought—then poured the blessing down, 
And bade the thirsty hail, their hearths beside, 
The never-ceasing spring surcharge its golden tide. 
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* Joy lights the clouded eye, 
As now, beneath the hot and sweltering sky, 
The maidens trip to draw the cooling stream— 
And as the sun-rays gleam 
On the full current, rushing from its cave— 
Their brazen vessels bubbling with the wave— 
They scarce can deem their hands the prize attain 
Without a moment's pain. 
And as adown the steep, steep side they gaze, 
And mark the toilsome ways, 
That ope’d the mossy well-head on the sight, 
Whence toiled they up the height, 
To scatter life and light, 
They raise the hand, and bless the flowing tide, 
And those, their stranger guests who thus their want supplied. 


* Blest were the hands that bade the waters flow, 
Life to preserve and jocund health bestow ! 
Yet dead yon living wave, 
It hath no power to save ! 
The lip may quaff—man’s sense awhile immerst 
In the full flow, and still the soul be curst 
With an undying thirst, 
That will not yield, tho’ o’er the mountain’s side, 
Founts of the depths beneath burst forth—a boundless tide : 
Who of this d:inks must thirst again, and die; 
For what of earth can the soul's wants supply ? 
Then far more blest, to whom the work is given y 
To ope the wells of heaven, 
And point the eye to the immortal Fount 
In Zion's hallow’d mount— 
Water of life—free gift of Christ to all, 
Who simply on Him call! 
O seek then for the living wave, 
This—this alone hath power the life to save ! 7 
Hardly you toiled to gain the mountain's side, 
Seeking a day’s supply, 
Then, with the wave to die— 
Ask, and the boon is your’s—an everlasting tide !” 


These are delightful stanzas—and by so manyscribblers. But this Chris- 
will win their way into every bosom. _ tian poet journeyed religiously among 

We have long been sick of the Sim- the taagnificencies of nature—‘“ wor- 
plon—and many atime and oft have shipped at the temple’s inner shrine” — 
we deplored the cutting of this road and drew thence a holier inspiration. 
by Napoleon—travelled as it has been 


THE SIMPLON, 


‘* Why hide thy head beneath the tempest’s wing, 
Gigantic Alp? since man demands thine aid, 
To rear a Sabbath- Temple to his King, 
Whose arm of old thy deep foundations laid! 
He looks to thee, as up his footsteps wend, 
Scaling thy heights, his vows with thine to blend; 
For thou a tale may’st tell of sovereign sway— 
Unveil thy clowdy brow, and hail the Sabbath-day ! 


‘¢ A Temple wert thou framed, where God might stand, 
To mark the movements of His creature man ; 

Search where, to work his will, a willing hand, 

Or willing eye, that righteous will to scans 

But O! how changed the scene! since far and near, 
Vile earth and viler men, once good, appear ; 
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_ His kingdom spurn’d who gives all being breath, 
And holds with even hand the scales of Life and Death ! 











“ A Temple wert thou still of life and light, - 
When rose the sun upon a drowned world— 

There, on the brow of Ararat’s rocky height, 

He stood, and back the foaming billows hurl’ d— 

How shrank the greedy waves beneath his feet, 

As on he came His ark- bound flock to meet! 

Girdling their kingdom by the sandy shore, 

He bade them yield their prey—and vex the world no more. 









* But lo! rebellion rules the stubborn land— 
Again the mountain owns its Maker’s tread ! 
He comes, He comes with thunder in His hand, 
Darkness and tempest garlanding His head : 
How start the myriads from their earth-born dream, 
Up: gazing, where the crests of Sinai gleam, 
While trumpet-blasts their rightful Lord proclaim, 
Who will not gaze on sin—since Jealous is His name! 















‘¢ What shakes the spirits of the smitten crowd ? 
Not the far tokens of a coming God, 

Shrouding his glory in the deep'ning cloud— 
*Tis sense of guilt, that points his lightning’s rod ! 

In peace they saw Him not—they see Him now; 
And haste to frame the long-forgotten vow ; 

! * All that He saith, we do!’ they trembling cry— 

* We fear not man, but God !—O shield us, or we die!’ 









*¢ But who dares climb, with fearless foot, the mount, 
Thus blazing ‘neath unmitigated wrath, 

With eye of Faith beholding Mercy’s fount, 

Through the dense clouds, that gather o’er kis path ? 
Tis he, the friend of God, who marks on high 
Love’s rays of glory gild the frowning sky ! 

O how should He, who guides their desert- way, 

His erring flock forsake? How should he save, to slay ? 










“ Since, then, oft glimpses of sabbatic rest 
Hath he reveal’d upon the mountain’s crown— 
Oft bade the southern breeze wave Leban’s crest, 
; And o’er his Zion shake the incense down— 
ea Oft hath He fed, ’mid Carmel’s groves, his flock— 
Oft called the wave from Horeb’s flinty rock— 
While hills and dales with sabbath-blessings rang, 
To still rude Ebal’s curse, or Sinai’s trumpet-clang. 














*¢ On Pisgah’s brow he bade his prophet stand, 
And toward the setting sun-beam bend his eye ; 
There, far and wide beneath, the promised land 
Waved its full harvests ‘neath a summer sky— 
Hard seem’d his lot to see, and yet not share, , 
The guerdon of his toil and fondest prayer ; 
¥et to his desert woes an end how blest— 
Heaven’s heritage of bliss, the Canaan of his rest! 








*¢ And O! more favour’d yet, where purest air, 
And hallow’d loneliness delight to dwell : 
There raised the Prince of Peace his house of prayer, 
There met the Father, whom he loved so well ; 

High communings were there for man’s lost race, 

While Tabor’s glories lit the Saviour’s face— 

And oft he fainted ‘neath the noon-tide might— 

And oft his locks were gemm’d with dew-drops of the night. 





















































On the first reading, we confess 
that our classical associations sustained 
a somewhat rude shock from the fol- 
lowing stern stanzas—but in another, 
and we believe a higher mood, we 
sympathised with the poet ; 


*¢ Soul-inflamed, 
And strong in hatred of idolatry.” 


VILLA REALE. 


AT THE BASE OF THE STATUE OF MINERVA. 


‘* Stern statue of an elder time ! 

When Wisdom flourished in her prime, 
Without one Christian grace ! 

Here at thy foot I rest awhile ; 

Not to bestow a votary’s smile, 
Or shade the adoring face. 


‘*[ may not bow me at thy shrine, 

Or pay thee dues of corn and wine, 
Though but a child of earth : 

If 1 am dust—thou art but stone, 

And while man raised thee on thy. throne, 
God gave my being birth. 


‘¢ Thy brows, which laurels long have 
worn, 
Are clouded now, as though in scorn, 
Since offering I have none ; 
Yet care I nothing for thy frown, 
But, weary, sit me patient down, 
While shielded from the sun ; 


‘* Nor grudge the service of thy shade ; 
Better as now to lend thine aid, 
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‘¢ On mountain-tops he loved to pluck the fruit 

Of life—to stay him in his course below, 

While rays, which from the heav’nly presence shoot, 

Beam’d smiles of love to cheer his hour of woe ! 

There fought he his last fight with Sin and Death, 

And Calvary received his parting breath ; - 
Well might the mountains chant his hymn of rest, 
And shake their leafy brows, and rend their rocky breast ! 





** Thus, as they crowd around, we joyful hail 
Their giant masses girt in robes of storm— 
Tho’ thro’ the gathering gloom no sunbeam pale 
Gleams, where dense clouds the sabbath dawn deform ; 
And hoarse the torrents: roar, while lauwines high, 
O’erhanging, glimmer in the driving sky— 

We have a staff to tread the mountain side, 

Smooth is each pass of dread with an Almighty guide. 


** Then let us weave a sabbath-song e’en here, 
*Mid elements of unrest—for they shall be 
The ministers of His fane, since He is near 
The organ tubes of heavenly harmony! 
We ask a song from each, for nought can raise 
A voice in nature, but that voice is praise : 
Shall man alone withhold his tribute lay ? 
Come, let us join our strains, and hail the Sabbath day ! 


Than stand a queen confess’ d— 
Full many hast thou made to toil, 
In search of evanescent spoil— 

Now give the weary rest. 


** Here men have raised a sylvan bower, 
Where spreading tree, and glowing flower, 
Perfume the stilly air— 
Poets would style thee yet divine, 
And haste to offer at thy shrine, 
The sentimental prayer. 


*¢ But I, in sooth, have nought to pay ; 
For though a creature of the day, 
I have a higher claim 
To this small plot of wooded ground, 
My Father’s hand hath scattered round, 
Than thou of mystic name! 


True! as thy lineaments I trace, 

I could admire each nameless grace, 
And weave thee many a lay: 

But when I count the souls that now, 

Erst bowed to thee, in hell must bow— 
Black is thy brightest ray ! 


‘* T note within thy fixed eye, 

A glance of flame that cannot die, 
Though sealed in carved stone, 

Since thou hast dared the god-head claim ; 

For Great and Gtoriovs is His name, 
Who will no rival own! 


*¢ The sun shines bright, and tells each 
day, 

As on he speeds his jocund way, 

The goodness of his God ; 
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But when thine image meets his view, 
He hurls thee, blacken’d in thy hue, 
Prone on the dewy sod. 


“« The trees, with arms entwining, stand, 
And open wide each leafy hand, 
To shield thee from the storm ; 
Yet when the autumn-winds are high, 
On thy pure breast the dead leaves lie, 
And stain thy pearl-white form. 


‘* The breezes of the ambient air, 

That now in Nature’s gladness share, 
Embalming thee with sweets, 

When stirred by angry winds, awake, 

O’er thy proud head their mantles shake, 
And down the tempest beats. 


“ All things dishonour thee—in vain 

Thou glancest round with stern disdain, 
And bid’st the winds obey ; 

When loosen’d on their wings of wrath 

They joy to smite thee in their path, 
And laugh at thine array. 


** All things dishonour thee—save man, 

Who, framed his Maker's works to scan, 
And hear his Maker's word, 

Bows "fore the shadow of a shade, 

The image vain his hands have made, 
And saith—Thou art my Lord! 


** But I from this debasement flee, 

Nor bend to stocks th’ adoring knee, 
Nor raise the votive lay : 

I love to mark a beauteous stone— 

But when it climbs its Maker’s throne, 
I loathe, and turn away !” 


Tue Gone! But as we are to have 
no company to dinner but the Neo- 
phyte, there is no need to dress ; so 
let us regale ourselves for half.an- hour 
- on Stoddart’s Angling Songs — some 
of which are among the best of the 
kind in our language. We must have 
an article on the volume — but mean- 
while merely incline our ear to listen 
to the amiable enthusiast, while 


‘© He murmurs'‘near the hidden brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own.” : 


A LOCH SCENE, 


I. 
‘* A mountain sbadow lieth on 
Its mirror dark and massy ; 
The red late sun-ray streams across 
“O’er solemn wood and quiet moss, 
O’er sward and hillock grassy. 


It, 
“* Tt tinges with a crimson light 
The water sleeping under ; 
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That calm clear water seldom wakes— 
Calm when the forest pine-tree quakes— 
Calm ’mid the very thunder. 


Ill. 
‘¢ A ruin on its islet stands, 
The walls with ivy pendent ; 
Its grey stones crumbling underneath 
Peer through the arbitrary wreath 
Of that untrain’d ascendant. 


IV. 
‘¢ But glancing from the record rude 
Of the remoter ages, 
Behold the image of a stag 
Timorous of the water-flag 
Its eager thirst assuages ! 


v. 
‘¢ The stately antlers branching free 
Above its forehead tragic— 
The form of animated grace, 
Are kindred to the quiet place, 
A portion of its magic ! 


VI. 
sé And there the wild-duck, like a skiff, 
Shoots from the reeds horrescent ; 
Its yellow paddles in their wake 
Leave on the solitary lake 
The traces of a crescent. 


VII. 
‘¢ The peerly water-heron, too, 
Where the faint sun-ray trembles, 
Drooping its ever graceful head 
Above the floating lily-bed, 
A poet-bird resembles. 


VIII. 
** And yonder, on the distant marge, 
Behold an angler eager, 
With taper wand and arm of skill 
Under the shadow of a hill— 
A solitary figure. 


Ix. 
‘* But falling from the quiet air 
The mist and shades together, 
Glideth away the sad sweet show, 
The mountain and the lake below— 
The forest and the heather ! 


:* 
* And night with dewy forehead bent 
Holdeth her vigil solemn, 
Till the red architect of morn 
Upon a cloud-car slowly borne 
Erects his amber column.” 


Is that or this the more poetical a 
picturesque composition ?— 











1’VE ANGLED FAR, &c. 


a 
‘¢ I’ve angled far and angled wide, 
On Fannich drear, by Luichart’s side, 
Across dark Conan’s current ; 
Have haunted Beauly’s silver stream, 
Where, glimmering thro’ the forest, Dream 
Hangs its eternal torrent ; 


Il. 
Among the rocks of wild Maree, 
O’er whose blue billow ever free 
The daring eagles hover, 
And where, at Glomach’s ruffian steep, 
The dark stream holds its anger'd leap, 
Many a fathom over ; 


III. 

*¢ By Lochy sad, and Laggan lake, 
Where Spey uncoils his glittering snake 
Among the hills of thunder ; 

And I have swept my fatal fly, 
Where swarthy Findhorn hurries by 
The olden forest under : 


Iv. 
** On Tummel’s solitary bed, 
And where wild Tilt and Garry wed 
In Atholl’s heathery valleys, 
- On Earn by green Duneira’s bower, 
Below Breadalbane's Tay-washed tower, 
And Scone’s once regal palace. 


v. 

** There have I swept the slender line, 

And where the broad Awe braves the brine, 
Have watched the grey grilse gambol, 

By nameless stream and tarn remote, 

With light flies in the breeze afloat, 
Holding my careless ramble. 


vi. 

*¢ But dearer than all these to me 

Is sylvan Tweed ; each tower and tree 
That in its vale rejoices ! 

Dearer the streamlets one and all, 

That blend with its Eolian brawl 
Their own enamouring voices !” 


But all Mr Stoddart’s angling 
“songs are genuine—which is more than 
can be said for those called by him 
Nautical and Patriotic. 


THE ANGLER 'S TRYSTING TREE. 
I 


‘¢ Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing ! 
Meet the morn upon the lea ; 
Are the emeralds of spring 
On the angler’s trysting-tree ? 
Tell, sweet thrushes, tell to me, 
Are. there buds on our willow tree ? 
Buds and birds on the trysting tree ? 
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1. 
‘** Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing 
Have you met the honey bee, 
Circling upon rapid wing 
Round the angler’s trysting-tree ? 
Up, sweet thrushes, up and see ; 
Are there bees at our willow tree? 
Birds and bees at the trysting tree ? 






III, 

‘* Sing, sweet thrushes, forth and sing 
Are the fountains gushing free ? 

Is the south wind wandering 
Through the angler’s trysting tree ? 

Up, sweet thrushes, tell to me, 

Is the wind at our willow tree ? 

Wind or calm at the trysting tree ? 


Iv. 

‘* Sing, sweet thrushes, up and sing 

Wile us with a merry glee, 
To the flowery haunts of spring— 

To the angler’s trysting tree. 
Tell sweet thrushes, tell to me, 
Are there flowers ‘neath our willow tree ? 
Spring and flowers at the trysting tree ?” im | 


O WAKEN, WINDS, WAKEN ! 


1. 

** QO waken, winds, waken! the waters are 
still, 

And silence and sunlight recline on the 
hill; 

The angler is watching beside the green 
springs 

For the low welcome sound of your wan- 
dering wings ! 


Il. 

‘* His rod is unwielded, his tackle unfreed, 

And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on 
the mead ; 

He looks to the lake, through its fane of 
green trees, 

And sighs for the curl of the cool summer 
breeze. 


III. 

*¢ Calm-bound is the form of the water- 
bird fair, 

And the spear of the rush stands erect in 
the air, 


And the dragon-fly roams o’er the lily-bed 
gay, 

Where basks the bold pike in a sun-smitten 
bay. 

IY. 

*¢ © waken, winds, waken! wherever 
asleep, 

On cloud or dark mountain, or down in 
the deep ; 

The angler is watching, beside the green 
springs, 





For the low welcome sound of your wan- 
dering wings!” | 
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THE ANGLER’S GRAVE. 


I. 
“ Sorrow, sorrow, bring it green ! 
True tears make the grass to grow 
And the grief of the good, I ween, 
Is grateful to him that sleeps below. 
Strew sweet flowers, free of blight— 
Blossoms gathered in the dew: 
Should they wither before night, 
Flowers and blossoms bring anew. 


I. 
** Sorrow, sorrow, speed away, 
To our angler’s quiet mound, 
With the old pilgrim, twilight grey, 
Enter thou on the holy ground ; 
There he sleeps, whose heart was twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind! 
Watcher of the April morn! 


Ill. 

‘¢ Sorrow at the poor man’s hearth ! 

Sorrow in the hall of pride ! 
Honour waits at the grave of worth, 

And high and low stand side by side. 
Brother angler! slumber on: 

Haply thou shalt wave the wand, 
When the tide of time is gone, 

In some far and happy land.” 


Mr Stoddart—like all the rest of 
our young poets—must needs try his 
hand, too, at the sonnet—and here are 
five—which, bating his departure from 
the legitimate verse, are excellent— 
finely felt, and on the whole felicitously 
composed. 


SONNET. 


‘¢ Through Luichart’s lone expanse, dark 
Conan flows, 

Of moorland nature, as its tawny blood 

Betokens, and insensibly the flood 

Glides onward, while continuous hills 
enclose 

The quiet lake; at length, this soft repose— 

The Syren.bosom of the pastoral deeps 

It rudely spurns, and with terrific leaps 

Descends into the valley. Oft I chose 

In days by-gone the wild and wizard place, 

Wherein to roam, and from the eddy’s rout, 

Lured with bewitching fly, the wary trout ; 

This scene hath Time's hand shifted, and 
its face 

Reft of the life ; yet, picture-like, to me 

It hangs within the Mind’s dark gallery.” 


SONNET. 

The fellow-anglers of my youthful days, 

(Of past realities we form our dream), 

I] watch them re-assembling by the stream, 

And on the group with solemn musings 
gaze; 
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For some are lost in life’s bewildering 
haze, 

And some have left their sport and tak’n 
to toil, 

And some have faced the Ocean’s wild 
turmoil, 

And some—a very few—their olden ways 

By shining lake and river still pursue ; 

Ah! one I gaze on ’mid the fancied band, 

Unlike the rest in years, in gait, in hue— 

Uprisen from a dim and shadowy land— 

Ask what loved phantom fixes my regard! 

Yarrow’s late pride, the Angler, Shepherd, 
Bard!” 


SONNET. 


‘Thomson! this quiet stream the song 
of thought 

Oft in thy bosom reared, and as I steal 

Along its banks, they to my gaze reveal 

The pictures by thy truthful pencil 
wrought ; 

No rash intruder on the rural spot 

I seem, but in that glowing fervour share, 

Which on their page thy far-fam’d Seasons 


bear ; 

Nor honour’d less is Nature, nor less 
sought 

Her still retreats, while with my wand I 
fling 


O’er Eden’s pools the well-dissembling fly, 

Creating in the Mind's fantastic eye 

Castles of Indolence. The sudden spring 

Of a huge trout assails their air-built 
walls, 

And to the untrench’d earth each hollow 
fabric falls.”’ 


SONNET. 


* Of all sweet waters and soul-stirring spots, 

Remote from the contentions of mankind, 

Oftest repictured by my musing thoughts, 

Lies a bright lake among fair trees enshrined, 

Yelept Loch Achilty. A heath-grown crest 

Surnamed the Tor its eastern guardian seems, 

While wild Craig Darroch rears its hill of 
dreams 

Emprisoning the clear wave on the west. 

Bright mimic bays with weeping birched 
fringed— 

An islet ruin—solitary deer— 

And distant mountains by the sun-ray tinged 

At the Mind’s animating beck appear, 

Nor unremembered in the wizard scene, 

Against a moss-grown stone, entranc'd two 
anglers lean.” 


SONNET. 
‘¢ A meteor-bearing bark before me made 
For Tweed’s wide current from a wooded 
bay, 
And sales midnight’s cover, on its way 
Cautiously glided. In its moving shade, 
On either side the oar’s infrequent blade 
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Dipped flagging, like the heron’s wing— 
pursued 

At every touch by fiery snakes, that play’d 

Around the vessel's track. A figure stood 

Upon the prow with tall and threat’ning 
spear, 

Which suddenly into the stream he smote, 

Methought of Charon and his gloomy boat— 

Of the torch’d Furies and of Pluto drear 

Burning the Stygian tide for lamprey vile, 

That on his bride’s dimm’d face, Hell might 
-behold a smile.” 


SONNET, 
“‘ To the monastic mind thy quiet shade 
Kindly accords, bewild’ring Darnaway ! 
Here, those retiring Powers, whose her- 
mit sway 
The hordes of gross emotions hold obey’d 
Reign indolent, on bank or flowr’y glade. 
A deep unusual murmur meets my ear, 
As if the oak’s Briarean arms were sway'd 
Far off in the weird wind. Like timorous 
deer 
Caught as he browses by the hunter’s horn, 
I stop perplex’d, half dreading the career 
Of coming whirlwind, Then with con- 
quer’d fear 
Advancing softly through a screen of thorn, 
From edge of horrid rock, abruptly bold, 
Rushing through conduit vast, swart Find- 
horn I behold.” 

CHRISTOFHER IN His CavE—that 
was among the mountains—the mag- 
nificent mountains of our Highlands ; 
CuRIsTOPHER IN His ALcovE—this is 
amid the Fields—the beautiful fields 
of our Lowlands—within the policy 
of Buchanan Lodge—in the distance 
‘stately Edinburghthroned on Crags,” 

** In soft aerial perspective displayed ; ” 
nor is it easy, in the gloaming hour, 
to distinguish the city from the clouds. 

Here have we been a lifetime-like 
day—and shall another sun rise on the 
Ephemeral! The Neophyte has eva- 
nished—and can it be that he was 
with us but in the spirit? Have we 
been communing all the while with 
a creation of our own fancy and our 
own heart? Yet the voice was fami- 
liar to our ear, and had its own tones 
appropriate to the character of the 
visitant of our waking dreams. 

May we say, in all humility, that 
we have not “ lost aday ?” Our word- 
less thoughts were innumerable—and 
not one of all the multitude without 
its own feeling —that made it un- 


Christopher in his Alcove. 
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wordable ; how few—in comparison— 
those that might have been recorded. 
Of them, alas! some slipped away like 
sand—some melted like dew-drops— 
some danced off like sunbeams—some 
stalked by like shadows. Yet may 
we say, in all humility, that we have 
not * lost a day.” ‘ QO, mortal man, 
that livest here by toil,”—we join 
with thee in a Hymn written for us 
by Wordsworth. 


THE LABOURER’S' NOON-DAY HYMN. 


Up to the throne of God is borne 
The voice of praise at early morn, 
And he accepts the punctual hymn 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 


Nor will he turn his ear aside 
From holy offerings at noontide : 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 


What though our burden be not light, 
We need not toil from morn till night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 

Is in the thankful creature’s power. ° 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 

That, drawn from this one hour of 
rest 

Are with a ready heart bestow’d 

Upon the service of our God! 


Why should we crave a hallow’d 
spot ? 

An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 

Its living roof above our heads. 


Look up to Heaven !—the industrious 
sun j 

Already half his race hath run; 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may. 


Lord! since his rising in the east, 

If we have faltered or transgress’d, 

Guide, from thy love’s abundant 
source, 

What yet remains of this day’s course : 


Help with thy grace, through life's 
short day, 

Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

When we shall sink to final rest. 
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